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Labour  seeks  ‘a  place  in  history’  □ Tories  attack ‘con-trick’ 


I’m  the 

one  to 

trast 
- Blair 


Michael  Whit* 
Political  Editor 


THE  Conservatives 
last  night 
launched  a des- 
perate offensive 
against  Labour’s 
grandiose  mani- 
festo launch  with  the  aim  of 
i destroying  Tony  Blair's  lead- 
ership credentials  and  the 
economic  reputation  of  h is 
chief  lieutenant,  Gordon 
Brown. 

In  a presidential  appeal  to 
disaffected  voters  to  give  his 
"contract  with  the  British 
people"  a chance,  the  Labour 
leader  coupled  his  plea  fix1 
trust  with  a stark  warning  of 
the  make-or-break  stakes  for 
his  revamped  party  as  it 
seeks  two  potential  terms  in 
office. 

This  is  our  historic  oppor- 
tunity. If  we  blow  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  blow  our  place  In 
history."  Mr  Blair  said.  He 
urged  the  electorate  to  hold 
him  to  account  in  Implement- 
ing his  “radical  centre"  pro- ! 
gramme  for  national  renewal 
— the  10  well-publicised 
pledges  he  drafted  in  his  own 
hand, 

"Judge  us  on  it.  Track  our 
progress.  Measure  it  to  see  if 
we  live  up  to  the  promises  we 
make.”  Mr  Blair  declared  as 
John  Major  denounced  his 
rival's  words  as  contradictory 
and  evasive  — "more  a con- 
trick  than  a contract" 

Tory  salvos  against  key 
Labour  targets  started  before 
Mr  Blair  unveiled  his  ambi- 
tious. education-orientated 
programme  and  were  intensi- 
fied last  night  by  Mr  Major, 
and  senior  ministers  as  the 
latest  batch  of  opinion  polls 
confirmed  the  near  impregna- 
ble scale  of  Labour’s  lead. 

With  renewed  ferocity,  the 
Tory  attack  focused  on 
Labour’s  union  ties,  its  tax- 
and- spend  "black  bole"  and 
its  appeasement  policies  on 
Europe. 

Mr  Blair  repeatedly  dubbed 
them  "scare,  scare,  scare" 
tactics.  “What  I would  say  to 
people  is  Don't  be  frightened. 


Don’t  let  fear  drive  out 
hope*." 

Michael  Heseltine  sum- 
moned reporters  to  Tory  HQ 
in  Westminster  to  eiai™  that 
Labour’s  manifesto  bad  buck- 
led to  trade  union  pressure  at 
vital  points  — making  it  "not 
a contract  with  the  British 
people,  but  a contract  with 
the  British  trade  unions.” 

He  also  proclaimed  that  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Mr 
Brown,  had  finally  admitted 
there  was  a “Mack  hole’’  in 
Labour's  revenue  plans,  - 

Tory  officials  .piled  in  to 
claims  that  Mr  Brown  had  be- 
came a gaffe-prone  liability 
for  mishandling  key.  policies 
Hkp  the  wind&n  tax,  union 
recognition  rights  and  — on 
Radio  4’s  World  at  One  yester- 
day — for  allegedly  admitting 
why  he  will  need  what  the 
Tory  machine  is  calling  an 
“emergency  budget”  in  July. 

Chancellor  Brown  would 
have  to  fill  a £L5  bttlian  gap 
in  next  year’s  revenue  figures 
created  by  the  loss  of  Tory 
privatisation  receipts  on  sales 
planned  by  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  which  a Labour 
Treasury  would  reject,  they 
said. 

Oyer  two  years,  Labour 
would  be  £12  billion  short, 
even  without  extra  spending; 
the  Tories  claimed.  “How  will 
he  fill  the  black  hole?  Taxes,” 
said  Mr  Heseltine,  whose  ad- 
visers are  seeking  to  foment 
discord  between  Mr  Brown 
and  shadow  colleagues. 

The  Brown  camp  Insists  the 
July  budget  will  be  confined 
to  starting  the  shadow  Trea- 
sury team’s  welfere-to-work 
scheme,  funded  by  the  wind- 
fall tax  on  the  utilities. 

In  the  rapid-fire  style  of  the 
1997  campaign,  Labour  issued 
a scornful  series  of  rebuttal 
statistics,  designed  to  defend 
Mr  Brown’s  cautious  position 
and  expose  what  he  regards 
as  the  Tories’  recklessly  “un- 
funded and  uncosted  commit- 
ments every  day.”  Mr  Hesel- 
tine himself  was  confused 
over  his  own  privatisation 
plans.  Labour  claimed. 

An  Independent/Harris  poll 
today,  which  shows  Labour's 
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Fowl  play...  Tory  Party  chief  press 


with  the  Mirror's  headless  cMcken  outside  party  headquarters  photograph  Paul  hackett 


Bird  warns:  are  you  feeling  ducky? 


id  evil 


StuartMHar 
and  Kamal  Ahmad 

IT  BEGAN  life  as  a Con- 
servative stunt  to  bait 
Tony  Blair  into  confront- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  in  a 
television  debate.  But  the 
entry  of  the  Tory  chicken 
into  the  political  fray  yes- 
terday sparked  a surreal 
turn  to  the  election  as 
nylon  poultry,  bears,  foxes 
and  even  a rhinoceros  ram- 
paged across  London. 

Fur-and-feafher  tensions 
boiled  over  into  violence  as 
the  Tory  Central  Office 
chicken  — alias  freelance 
musician  Noel  Flanagan  — 
jostled  with  a “headless” 
yellow  rival  hired  by  the 
Mirror  newspaper  to  turn 
the  joke  on  Mr  Major. 

Minutes  before  the  Tory 
chicken,  whose  brief  Is  to 


lead  steady  at  24  points,  indi- 
cates that  as  many  as  45  per 
cent  of  Conservative  voters 
told  Gallup  they  now  trust 
Labour’s  potential  honesty  in 
government  more  than  they 
do  their  own  party’s. 

The  findings  prove  what  a 
mistake  Mr  Major  is  making 
in  stressing  tax  cuts  again,  , 
Labour  argued  last  night.  1 

Trust  is  a crucial  election  i 


follow  the  Labour  leader 
until  he  agrees  to  a debate, 
was  due  to  be  unveiled  to 
the  press  outside  Central  | 
Office,  the  Mirror  rival 
strutted  up. 

• A scuffle  broke  out  as  the 
rival  chicken  made  a dash 
to  Intercept  Mr  Major.  It 
was  wrestled  to  the  ground 
by  the  Tories’  chief  press 
officer,  Alex  Aitken.  It 
emerged  that  the  Mirror’s 
chicken  was  David  Dll- 
ditch,  a journalist  - on  the 
paper  and  son  of  disc 
jockey  “Diddy”  David 
Hanrilton. 

Inside,  Mr  Major  denied 
the  Conservatives  had  been 
forced  to  resort  to  cheap 
stunts.  “We  are  Just  trying 
to  egg  Mr  Blair  into  a 
debate.” 

Not  contented,  the  ag- 
gressive tabloid  fowl 
rushed  round  the  corner  to 


Parliament  Square  to  chal- 
lenge the  Tory  chicken  as  it 
preened  itself  for  the  cam- 
eras. In  the  ensuing  cock- 
fight, the  birds  jostled,  pos- 
tured and  pecked  each 
other  animatedly. 

Eventually,  the  Tory  bird 
was  hnrcLed  Into  a taxi  and 
sent  to  Heathrow,  to  catch  a 
flight  to  intercept  Mr  Blair 
an  his  visit  to  Stirling.  It 
was  due  to  be  welcomed  by 
a Mirror  fox. 

The  confrontation  fuelled 
a boom  in  the  animal  cos- 
tume hire  industry  as  a 
rich  variety  of  politically- 
motivated  creatures  was 
sighted  across  London. 

Outside  the  Labour  mani- 
festo launch,  another  Mir- 
ror fox  was  joined  by  two 
bears.  Tony  and  Nigel,  who 
claimed  they  were  from  the 
Teddy  Bears' Alliance.  ' 

They  said  they  had 


battleground,  according  to  Mr 
Blair's  manifesto  speech  and 
Mr  Major’s  efforts  yesterday 
to  sow  doubts  about  what  he 
called  Labour’s  “wall  of 
silence  on  the  questions  they 
won’t  answer.” 

“This  election  is  about 
trust,’’  said  Mr  Blair  after  ac- 
knowledging widespread  cyn- 
icism created  by  what  he 
called  the  systematically  bro- 


ken promises  made  by  the 
Tories  in  the  1992  campaign. 

“For  that  reason  we  make  a 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  our 
mantfogtn  (k>es  not  promise 
the  earth.  It  does  not  say  it 
can  do  everything.  There  are 

no  magic  wands  or  instant 1 

solutions.”  I 

Faddy  Ashdown  led  senior 
Liberal  Democrat  colleagues  I 
in  condemning  what  be  called  | 


emerged  from  the  trees  In 
St  James’  Park  in  an  at- 
tempt to  heighten  the  qual- 
ity of  the  debate. 

When  Mr  Blair  paid  a 
whistle-stop  visit  to  the 
Whiteley*s  shopping  centre 
in  west  London,  he  was 
greeted  by  a rhinoceros, 
reportedly  representing  the 
London  Evening  Standard's 
diary  column. 

“We  thought  we  would 
make  the  point  about  the 
level  of  debate  in  the  cam- 
paign,” explained  the 
rhino,  accompanied  by  a 
minder  and  a 
spokeswoman. 

The  circus  continued  on 
Mr  Blair's  arrival  in  Stir- 
ling. The  Tory  chicken  be- 
came embroiled  in  a fracas, 
when  a local  woman  tore 
off  its  head.  She  was  pur- 
sued and  caught  by  police, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 


"warm  words  and  vague  aspi- 
rations" in  what  he  regards 
as  Labour’s  excessively  cau- 
tious manifesto. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  will 
set  out  their  own  bolder  blue- 
print for  making  Britain  “the 
world’s  No.l  Learning  Soci- 
ety” this  morning 
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Kohl  eyes  fifth  term— and  Bismarck’s  record 


Chancellor  feels  obliged  to  lead 
Germany  into  next  millenium 


Ian  Traycaorbi  Bonn 

Chancellor  Helmut 

Kohl  or  Germany  last 
night  committed  him- 
self  to  leading  the  campaign 
for  European  integration  and 
a single  currency  into  the 
next  millenium  when  he  an- 
noimced  he  would  seek  an  un- 
precedented fifth  term  In  next 
year’s  general  election. 

Putting  an  end  to  months  of 
speculation  ovor  hlg  inten- 


tions after  15  years  in  power, 
he  told  a television  Inter- 
viewer be  would  be  running 
again  as  chancellor  to  wrestle 
with  the  “burdens  and  the 
challenges”  confronting  Ger- 
many and  Europe.  “X  will 
stand  again  because  I believe 
1 have  an  obligation  to  do  this 
in  the  current  situation." 

Mr  Kohl,  who  marked  his 
fiTth  birthday  yesterday,  was 
reversing  a pledge  he  made  at 
the  last  election  that  he  would 
not  stand  again. 


Britain 


He  made  it  plain  that  he 
now  sees  himself  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  successor  the 
big  strategic  shifts  looming 
around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury — the  planned  .launch  in 
1999  of  the  single  currency, 
the  expansion  of  Nato  beyond 
Germany’s  eastern  borders, 
and  the  increased  integration 
of  the  European  Union.  - He  i 
seems  bait  an  making  such , 
changes  irreversible  before , 
retiring. 

Already  the  longest-serving  j 
post-war  chancellor,  Mr  Kohl . 
would  surpass  Otto  von  Bis-  j 
march's  all-time  record  if  he 
wins  and  then  serves. out  the 
new  term  until  2002.  The  elec- 


tions are  expected  in  October 
next  year. 

Speaking  from  the  Austrian 
alpine  resort  of  Bad  Hofgas- 
tein,  where  he  takes  his 
annual  diet  cure,  Mr  Kohl 
was  asked  if  he  would  stand 
again  next  year. 

“A  very  (Sear  yes,"  he 
replied;  *T  win  stand  again  if 
my  party  and  political  friends 
want  that" 

His  heir-apparent,  the 
Christian  Democrats’  parlia- 
mentary leader  Wolfgang 
Scb&uble,  who  let  it  be  known 
two  months  ago  that  he  could 
“not  resist  the  temptation"  of 
becoming  chancellor,  ac- 
claimed Mr  Kohl’s  declarer 
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turn  as  "a  good- decision  for 
Germany”. 

“Germany  needs  a chancel- 
lor with  great  perseverance 
and  prestige  at  a time  of  diffi- 
cult social  upheaval,  impor- 
tant political  decisions  and 
significant  foreign  policy 
changes,"  Mr  Sch&uble  said. 

The  Christian  Democrats 
and  Mr  Kohl  have  been  in 
pOWer  since  Iflfla,  making  the 

chancellor  easily  Europe’s 

pre-eminent  and  most  power- 
ful leader.  But  his  poll  ratings 
have  slumped  in  recent 
months  as  Germany  grapples 
with  record  unemployment 
welfare  cuts  and  economic 
woes  while  struggling  to 


make  the  grade  for  the  single 
currency. 

“Now  he  will  be  defeated  in 
1998  as  the  chancellor  of  un- 
employment.” said  the 
Greens’  spokeswoman,  Ker- 
stin  Mueller. 

Mr  Kohl,  however,  is 
widely  seen  as  his  party’s  best 
chance  of  hanging  on  to 
power,  and  recent  German 
media  speculation  that  the 
Kohl  era  is  over  has  dearly 
been  premature. 

But  the  combined  ratings  of 
the  opposition  Social  Demo- 
crats and  the  Greens  have  for 
two  months  been  consistently 
higher  than  those  of  Mr 
Kohl's  conservative  coalition. 
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Provos  blamed  for  roads  shutdown 
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The  robot  used  to  deal  with  a hoax  device  under  the  Ml 


IRA  bomb  threats 


paralyse  M-ways 


Owen  Bowcott 


RTT  AIN'S  central 
motorway  network 

was  paralysed  all 
yesterday  by  two 
bombs  and  a hoax 
device  — assumed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  IRA  — which 
closed  the  Ml,  M5  and  M6  in 
the  Midlands  and  inflicted 
millions  of  pounds  of  delays 
on  industry. 

Queues  of  drivers  stretched 
up  to  25  miles  along  the  Ml 
and  its  feeder  roads  through 
Northamptonshire  and  Leices- 
tershire. The  disruption, 
which  began  at  8am.  was  not 
cleared  from  the  Ml  until 
5--40pm  and  from  the  M6  until 
after  dark. 

Array  explosive  experts  dis- 
covered what  was  described 
as  a “viable  bomb  capable  of 
causing  loss  of  life"  attached 
to  the  top  of  a pillar  support- 
ing the  M6  near  Bescot  in 
Walsall.  Another  device,  the 
detonator  of  which  had  fired, 
was  found  nearby.  Explosions 
were  heard  in  the  area  during 
the  early  morning. 

What  appears  to  be  the  lat- 
est phase  in  the  IRA’s  main- 
land campaign  camp  as  a 
senior  Sinn  Fein  spokesman  , 
dampened  down  speculation 
that  a ceasefire  was  about  to 
be  declared  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Speaking  in  west  Belfast, 
the  party's  national  chair- 
man, Mitchel  McLaughlin, 
said:  “Obviously  the  IRA  win 
make  their  own  decision,  but 
I would  be  very,  very  sur- 
prised if  there  was  any  unilat- , 


Co-ordinated  alerts  a cheap  way 
to  disrupt  daily  life  with  little  risk 


CO-ORDINATED  bomb 
scares  — developed  an 


W scares  — developed  on 
the  streets  of  Belfast  and 
refined  through  a quarter 
century  of  violence  — have 
consistently  proved  a cheap 
but  highly  reliable  means 
of  disrupting  everyday  life. 
writes  Owen  Bowcott 

Abandoning  hijacked  ve- 
hicles, planting  explosive 
devices  and  telephoning 
misleading  warnings  with 
agreed  code  words  are  all 
standard  weapons  in  the 
Provisionals’  armoury. 
They  Involve  relatively  lit- 
tle risk  for  the  IRA’s  active 
service  units. 

A mixture  of  real  and 
hoax  devices  are  normally 
used  to  ensure  that  warn- 
ings are  heeded.  Neither 
loss  of  life  nor  damage  to 
property  are  the  main  aim. 
The  intention  Is  to  keep  the 
Northern  Ireland  question 
in  the  headlines. 

The  mammoth  snari -ups 
produced  by  halted  and  di- 


verted traffic  which  regu- 
larly brought  Belfast  to  a 
standstill  were  not  used  in 
the  IRA’s  mainland  cam- 
paign until  the  early  1990s. 
but  the  forced  evacuations 
of  mainline  railway  termi- 
nals and  Underground 
stations  in  London,  amid 
the  bombings  and  assassi- 
nations, eventually  proved 
effective. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian  in  1993,  a mem- 
ber of  the  IRA's  general 
headquarters  staff — which 
supervises  attacks  in  Brit- 
ain — explained  his  ratio- 
nale for  the  chaos.  He  even 
kept  a tally  of  how  many 
times  in  the  previous  year 
there  had  been  disruption. 
“There  were  1.060  occa- 
sions when  commuter  traf- 
fic and  businesses  ground 
to  a halt,’’  he  said. 

“The  tactic  is  one  of 
stretching  the  enemy  both 
in  terms  of  their  morale 
and  resources.” 


era!  initiative  in  the  current 
circumstances. 

“Sinn  Fein  are  not  in  the 
business  of  limited  or  tempo- 
rary arrangements.  The  polit- 
ical conditions  have  not  been 
created  to  justify  all  this 
media  speculation  being 
pumped  out-" 

The  alert  began  at  around 
8am . when  warnings  were 
simultaneously  telephoned  to 


businesses  using  authenti- 
cated ERA  codewords.  Police 
immediately  cleared  the 
motorways. 

Junction  one  of  the  M5,  the 
MS  between  junctions  seven 
and  10  and  the  Ml  between 
junctions  16  and  20  were  all 
closed.  Traffic  jams  were 
worst  in  the  East  Midlands 
and  Northamptonshire. 

The  Freight  Transport 


Association  estimated  that 
the  disruption  had  caused  up 
to  £3.5  million  of  losses. 
“This  is  a very  high  cost  to  i 
British  industry,"  a spokes- 
man said.  “We  can  only  hope  I 
this  Ls  a one-off  event"  I 

The  roads  hit  by  yester- 
day’s bomb  scares  are  among  1 
the  busiest  In  the  country.  Up 
to  120,000  vehicles  a day  use 
the  affected  sections  of  the 
M6.  The  attack  follows  the 
IRA’s  pattern  of  targeting  eco- 
nomic targets,  particularly 
major  transport  routes. 

John  Major,  campaigning 
in  the  Scottish  borders,  laid 
the  blame  for  the  chaos  at  the 
door  of  the  ERA.  “It  was  in- 
tended deliberately  to  cause 
trouble,”  he  said.  “Most 
people  know  what  the  IRA  are 
1 and  see  them  for  what  they 
are.” 

Northamptonshire’s  chief 
I constable.  Chris  Fox,  des- 
I cribed  the  attacks  as  a “cold, 
calculated  attempt  at  disrup- 
tion". Around  100  people  had 
to  be  evacuated  from  nearby 
buildings  while  the  hoax  de- 
vice underneath  the  Ml  was 
' dealt  with  by  an  army  bomb 
disposal  squad. 

In  Walsall,  the  police 
moved  500  residents  from 
around  Bescot  after  the  first 
telephone  calls  were  made  to 
two  hotels.  The  caller  had  an 
Irish  accent 

wmiflm  Wallace,  aged  53.  a 
self-employed  lorry  driver 
carrying  frozen  chips  from 
France  to  Deeside.  said:  “I 
have  lost  two  hours  already 
and  if  I lose  the  same  amount 
of  time  again  this  will  cost  me 
personally  at  least  £500.” 
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Former  shipping  tycoon  found  guilty  in  world’s  biggest  fraud  case 


mei  t 


Key  player  in  $13bn  BCCI 
swindle  faces  record  sentence 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  biggest  fraud  case  In 
history  ended  at  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday  with 
former  shipping  tycoon  Ab 
bas  Gokai  convicted  on 
charges  Involving  $1.2  billion 
(£750  million).  His  Gulf  group 
was  the  key  player  in  the  $13 
billion  swindle  that  was  the 
Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce 
International. 

Gak.iL  aged  61,  faces  a 
prison  sentence  exceeding  the 
io-year  fraud  record  against 
swindler  Peter  Clowes,  ex- 
head of  the  Barlow  Clowes 
savings  group.  He  will  be  sen- 
tenced on  May  6. 

His  seven-month  trial 


limped  to  an  end  yesterday, 
having  lost  two  jurors  to  sick- 
ness on  the  way.  The  10 
remaining  jurors  spent  a total 
of  4’ i days  in  deliberations 
during  a retirement  length- 
ened by  the  Easter  weekend. 

They  convicted  Gokai  on 
both  the  charges  that  he 
faced:  one  of  conspiracy  to  ac- 
count falsely  and  one  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud. 

Both  counts  related  to  the 
huge  plot  stretching  across 
more  than  a decade,  to  fool 
the  outside  world  into  believ- 
ing both  Gulf  was  sound  — 
because  of  cash  siphoned  off 
from  BCCI  — and  that  BCCI 


Abbas  Gokai:  had  legal  aid 


Count  one  involved  falsify- 


itself  was  sound,  because  of  ing  documents  to  make  poss- 


tbe  “solid”  loans  It  had  made 
to  Gulf  front  companies. 


ible  vast  loans  from  BCCI  to 
Gull;  count  two  covered  a 


similar  process  in  reverse 
when,  from  1987  onwards.  Go-' 
kal  helped  BCCI  hide  from  the 
bank's  auditors  the  extent  of 
BCCI  exposure  to  Gulf  by  cre- 
ating a false  structure  of  off- 
shore companies  supposedly 
unconnected  with  Gulf. 

Moves  may  be  made  to  con- 
fiscate some  of  Gokal's  assets, 
partly  to  recoup  some  of  the 
£4  minion  legal  aid  he  has 
been  granted.  In  all,  the  inves- 
tigation and  trial  have  cost 
, taxpayers  about  £10  million. 

Gokal's  conviction  marks  a 
triumphant  exit  for  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Serions  Fraud 
Office,  George  Staple,  who 
bows  out  on  April  18  after  a 
sometimes  troabled  five 
years.  SFO  assistant  director 
Chris  Dickson  said  Gokai  was 
“the  biggest  fish  we’ve  caught 
so  far”  In  relation  to  the  1991 
BCCI  collapse. 

Gokal's  victims,  he' said,  in- 


cluded the  tens  of  thousands 
of  BCCI  depositors  around  the 
world  who  had  lost  their 
money  and  British  council- 
tax  payers,  whose  town  halls 
had  placed  money  with  the 
bank  — they,  he  said,  will  suf- 
fer poorer  services  well  into 
the  next  century. 

One  victim,  who  lost  the 
money  he  had  saved  for  his 
son’s  bone-marrow  trans- 
plant. gave  evidence.  The 
case,  said  Mr  Dickson,  had 
been  a moral  issue:  Gokai  had 
“brought  despair  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ordinary 
people  who  put  their  savings 
into  BCCL” 

Maureen  Dlvine-Palit, 
spokeswoman  for  the  BCCI 
Victims’  Distress  Group,  said 
last  night  “It  ruined  my  life,  I 
lost  my  marriage  because  of 
the  stress,  and  many  others 
have  never  recovered.  The 
whole  episode  was  disgusting 


and  it  shouldn't  have  been 
allowed  to  happen. 

“It  annoys  me  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  most 
revered  banking  institution 
in  the  world,  allowed  it  to 
happen." 

The  Aslan  community  was  | 
particularly  badly  affected  be- 
cause the  bank  bad  branches 
in  India,  Pakistan  and  the' 
Middle  East 

Sinna  Man!  chairman  of 
the  British  Organisation  of 
People  of  Indian  Origin,  said: 


“The  damage  has  been  done, 
but  I hope  Gokai  spends  a lot 
of  time  in  prison . . . The  Bank 
of  England  should  take  far 
greater  responsibility.  There 
are  still  no  guarantees  that  it 
won’t  happen  again." 

Municipal  treasurers,  keen 
for  the  extra  Interest  offered 
by  the  bank,  made  hefty  de- 
posits of  public  money  with 
BCCI.  Western  Isles  council 
lost  £24  million  when  BCCI 
went  down:  the  City  of  West- 
minster lost  £35  million,  and 


Harlow  £4.5  million. 

As  depositors  faced  ruin, 
Gokai  played  the  part  of  a 
global  moguL  hosting  parties 
for  decision-makers,  flying  by 
company  jet  and  running  two 
Rolls  Rovce  cars. 

Investigators  worked  long 
and  hard  to  build  a case 
against  Gokai,  a man  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in 
black  market  nuclear  compo- 
nents. embargo-busting  dur- 
ing tbe  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
huge  corporate  misfeasance. 


Torture  still  rife  in  Russia,  says  Amnesty 


Jonathan  Steele 


Russian  police  and 
prison  officials  have 
tortured  scores  of  sus- 
pects and  convicted  detainees 
to  death,  in  some  cases  with 
the  support  or  doctors,  a 
report  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional claimed  yesterday. 

Even  when  the  prison  sys- 
tem does  not  employ  violence, 
it  condemns  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Inmates  to  over- 
crowding and  filthy  condi- 
tions. Amnesty  says. 

The  report  blows  a hole  in 
the  image  of  a Russia  radi- 
cally reformed  since  the  col- 
lapse of  communism.  It  says 


practices  from  the  Stalin-era 
gulags  continue,  including 
reductions  in  already  meagre 
food  rations  as  punishment. 

Ethnic  minorities  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable,  but  un- 
lawful practices  are  hitting 
all  social  groups.  Amnesty 
says.  In  spite  of  changes  in 
the  Russian  constitution, 
local  laws  and  secret  police 
instructions  violate  human 
rights. 

Beatings  and  electric 
shocks  to  extract  confessions 
are  among  the  commonest 
forms  of  torture.  Also  regu- 
larly used  is  the  slonik  (ele- 
phant): a gas  mask  is  put  over 
a prisoner's  face  so  that  he 
resembles  an  elephant  and 


the  flow  of  oxygen  Is  repeat- 
edly cutoff. 

The  Amnesty  report  cites 
the  example  of  Oleg  Kova- 
lenko, a warehouse  guard  ar- 
rested in  the  Siberian  city  of 
Magadan  in  October  1995.  His 
hands  were  fastened  behind 
his  back,  a gas  mask  fixed  to 
his  fhce  and  the  air  supply 
reduced  over  90  minutes,  pro- 
voking convulsions  and  loss 
of  consciousness. 

Torture  in  police  custody 
was  also  reported  in  Bryansk, 
a city  near  Moscow,  and  the 
republic  of  Mordovia. 

Most  of  the  allegations 
emerged  alter  victims  or  their 
families  complained  — a res- 
ponse tolerated  only  since  the 


Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev launched  his  reforms  a 
decade  ago.  Few  police  offi- 
cials have  been  punished. 

Amnesty  says  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  verify  the  number  of  1 
deaths  in  prisons  and  police 

interrogation  centres,  known 
as  isolators.  Russian  human 
rights  groups  claim  that  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20,000  de- 
tainees and  prison  inmates  i 
have  died.  Many  are  trans- : 
Terred  to  hospital  shortly  be- 1 
Tore  they  die  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  official  mortality 
rate. 

Thousands  of  prisoners 
have  no  bed  and  are  obliged 
to  sleep  in  two  or  three  shifts, 
often  without  bedding.  In  a 


crowded  cell.  Eleven  prison- 
ers died  of  beat  stroke  In  No- 
vokuznetsk prison  in  July 
1995  when  up  to  25  people 
were  packed  into  a cell  meant 
for  10.  The  air  temperature 
roseto51C. 

Amnesty  made  two  visits  to 
Russia  to  talk  to  former  in- 
mates and  officials  and  vis- 
ited a detention  centre  and  a 
corrective  labour  colony. 

It  concludes  that  tbe  consti- 
tution drafted  by  President 
Yeltsin  in  1993  stripped  indi- 
viduals of  the  right  to  com- 
plain to  the  constitutional 
court 


Chernomyrdin  denies 
amaecfog  fortuia,  peg*  5 


Film  spoof  leaves  sour  taste  of  dishonesty 


First  night 


Lyn  Gardner 


Popcorn 

Apollo.  Shaftesbury  Avenue 


BEN  Elton  shoots  from 
the  hip  and  misses  the 
target  In  this  stage  ver- 
sion of  his  best -selling  comic 
novel  about  American 
society  In  which  everybody 
wants  the  gain  but  nobod  v is 
prepared  to  take  the  blame 
when  things  go  wrong. 


Its  subtitle  could  be  Ex- 
cuses, Excuses.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  leaden  dialogue 
and  air  of  unreality  that  per- 
vades a drama  that  purports 
to  set  up  a semi-serious  debate 
about  the  responsibilities  of 
the  artist  in  society  but  which 
seldom  raises  the  level  of  ar- 
; gument  above  a bun  fight. 

There  is  also  something  that 
smacks  of  dishonesty  about  a 
play  that  questions  Holly- 
wood’s use  of  post-modern 
irony  to  sell  sex  and  violence 
but  which  uses  those  very  de- 
vices to  keep  the  audience  on 
| the  edge  of  its  seat 

Bruce  Delamitri.  a cross  be- 


tween Quentin  Tarantino  and 
Oliver  Stone,  but  looking 
more  like  Roman  Polanski  in 
Danny  Webb’s  one  dimen- 
sional performance,  returns 
to  his  Beverly  Hills  borne  on 
the  morning  after  the  Oscars 
with  a statuette  under  one  arm 
and  nude  model  Brooke  Dan- 
iels on  the  other.  Just  as  Bruce 
and  Brooke  are  settling  down 
to  a little  foreplay  along  come 
Bruce's  biggest  fans — Wayne 
and  Scout,  better  known  as  the 
Mall  Murderers  who  have 
been  on  a murder  and  may- 
hem spree  across  four  states. 

Wayne  has  seen  Bruce’s 
Oscar-winning  movie  Ordi- 


nary Americans  50  times,  but 
he's  only  sbot  the  popcorn 
seller  once  on  the  way  out 
Now  he's  pointing  the  gun  at 
Bruce  and  his  family  He 
wants  Bruce  to  go  on  TV  and 
taim  the  blame. 

But  the  level  of  argument  is 
so  disappointing  here:  a de- 
bate in  which  a gun  is  held  to 
the  head  is  no  real  debate  at 
all,  and  the  ending  that  dumps 
the  responsibility  back  in  the 
audience's  lap  seems  like  a 
cop-out 

What  is  good  is  Elton’s  ob- 
servations on  media-obsessed 
American  culture,  where  gun- 
toting  psychos  are  impressed 


by  the  celebrity  status  of  their 
victims,  hostages  fret  about 
how  they  will  look  on  TV, 
people  think  Mickey  Mouse  is 
a real  person  and  everyone 
wants  to  end  up  on  a T-shirt 

Patrick  O'Kane  is  impres- 
sive as  the  absurdly  articulate 
“white  trash”  psychopath  and 
Dena  Davts  makes  the  most  of 
limited  opportunities  as  Scout, 
who  excuses  her  boyfriend  on 
thegronnds  that  “you  don’t 
know  his  nice  side”. 

But  It  is  an  evening  that 
promises  so  much  more  than 
it  delivers,  and  one  which  still 
begs  the  question  of  just  who 
exploits  whom. 


magazine  la  sight... 


...and  yachtsmen  should  get  ready  to  change  course.  Dynamically 
designed,  and  written  by  people  with  a passion  for  sailing.  Sailing 
Ibday  will  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  boat  for  the  least  cost 


• John  Goode's  Sailing  Skills  ontym  Sailing  Today 

• Plain-talking,  easy-to-foflow,  technical  features 

• Objective,  star-rated,  new  product  reviews 

• Ports  of  catt  - where  to  go,  how  and  why 

• Unique  step-by-step  maintenance  articles 
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THE  Scottish  drugs 
project  which  ad- 
vised the  makers  of! 
the  film  Trainspot- : 
ting  on  how  to  portray  the  ! 
effects  of  heroin  abuse 
closed  its  doors  and  sacked 
13  staff  yesterday  after  win- 
ning Out  of  money. 

Supporters  of  Calton  Ath- 
letic are  to  lobby  the  Scot- 
tish Office  in  Edinburgh 
today  for  more  government 
hacking . for  the  Glasgow- 
based  rehabilitation  group, 
claiming  that  its  finanpw 
problems  have  been  caused 
by  an  increase  in  demand 
for  its  services  after  the 
success  of  the  film  of  Irvine 
Welsh’s  novel. 

David  Bryce,  who 
founded  the  group  in  1985, 
said  the  city’s  drug  prob- 
lems could  spiral  out  of 
control  if  the  group  shut 
permanently,  while 
Andrew  Macdonald,  pro- 
ducer of  the  film,  said  he 
was  “distraught”  over  Cal- 
ton "s  plight. 

“All  of  os  involved  with 
Trainspotting  have  main- 
tained strong  Hnirn  with 
Calton  Athletic  and  we  will 


Lawrence  Donegan  on  the  financial  crisis  at  Calton  Athletic 


do  all  we  can  to  make  sore 
it  does  not  shnt  down  fen: 
good,**  Mr  Macdonald  said. 

Calton  was.  set  np  Ini- 
tially-as  a football  team  {or 
ex-jonkles  but  expanded  to 
provide  a range  of  services 
for  drag  users  in  Glasgow 
who  want  to  clean  up. 

Project  members  gave  the 
makers  of  the  film  advice, 
and  the  project  received  the 
proceeds  from  two  celeb- 
rity premieres  of  Train- 
spotting  and  a share  of 
money  from  sales  of  the 
video.  The  film  poster  car- 
ries the  Calton  logo  and  the 
group- .receives  "E5  from 
every  poster  sale. 

Mr  Biyce,  who  . is  now 
Calton’s  director,  said 
night  the  £100,000.  it  mafe 
from  the  film  had  been  used 
to  provide  hew  services. 

The  group  cost  £500.000 
to  rim  last  year.  Waif  the 
money  came  from  Glasgow 
etty  .council  and  Greater 
Glasgow  health  board. . 

“But  the  film  money  has 
now  gone.  We  have  asked 
for  more  from  the  authori- 
ties but  their  view  is  that 
the  generosity  of  the  Train- 


On  the  ball . . . members  of  the  football  team  for  fa 
heroin  addicts  portrayed  in  the  film  Trainspotting 


Tunnel  firm 
to  stick  with 
open  wagons 


KoKh  Harper  bi  Calais 

Eurotunnel  stirred 
fresh  controversy  yes- 
terday when  It  con- 
firmed it  was  re-opening 
freight  shuttle  services  in 
June  with  its  much  criticised 
open  wagons. 

The  company  insisted  the 
wagons  did  not  produce  a 
“blowtorch  effect",  but  the 
Fire  Brigades  Union  accused 
It  of  putting  passengers*  Lives 
at  risk. 

The  wagon  design  has  con- 
stantly been  questioned.  It 
came  in  for  considerable  criti- 
cism following  NovenSber’s 
tunnel  fire  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  a freight  train’s 
crew  of  three  and  31 
passengers. 

Eurotunnel  said  last  night 
it  had  decided  not  to  enclose 
the  wagons  and  was  resuming 
freight  services  on  June  16. 
Normal  passenger  services 
are  to  resume  by  mid  May. 

Its  co-chairman,  Patrick 
Ponsolle.  said:  “I  cannot  say 
all  our  proposals  will  make 
the  tunnel  100  per  cent  safe. 
No  one  can  guarantee  that  a 
Are  will  not  break  out.” 

Mike  Fordham.  assistant 
general  secretary  of  the 
union,  which  has  carried  out 
its  own  inquiry  into  the  po- 
tential Are  hazard  of  the  wag- 
ons, said:  "This  is  compla- 
cency at  Its  worst.  There  win 
certainly  be  another  fire 
down  the  tunnel.  That  is  an 
absolute  certainty.  We  believe 
that  If  it  does  occur,  life  will 
be  lost  The  public  should  not 
travel  down  there  until  it  is 
as  safe  as  it  can  possibly  be.*' 
Eurotunnel  still  has  to  wait 
for  the  approval  of  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  Safety  Authority, 
a Joint  British  , and  French 
body  responsible  for  regulat- 
ing toe  operation  <tf  the  tun- 
nel. but  Eurotunnel  said  it 


was  confident  there  would  be 
no  problems.  It  was  preparing 
to  make  minor  modifications 
to  the  designer  the  wagons. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  a 
swift  resolution  has  been  the 
concern  of  the  Kelt  chief  fire 
officer,  Jeremy  Beech,  but  the 
company  hopes  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  Ore  supression 
systems  in  foe  tunnel  will 
sway  him. 

Eurotunnel’s  own  report 
into  foe  fire  has  found  that 
there  were  “avoidable  delays 
In  executing  some  of  foe  pro- 
cedures”, due  to  their  com- 
plexity and  to  difficulties  in 
communication.  The  French 
authorities  have  not  ruled  out 
sabotage. 

Robert  Malpas,  Eurotun- 
nel's other  co-chairman,  said 
foe  efficiency  of  the  tunnel’s 
safety  systems  had  been 
“thoroughly  tested  by  a 
severe  incident”.  It  had  cost 
£200  million  to  repair  foe  tun- 
nel and  in  payments  to  Euro- 
star, whose  passenger  ser- 
vices had  been  affected. 

In  foe  event  of  a fire  on  an 
HGV  shuttle,  foe  train  wm 
make  a controlled  stop  at  foe 
nearest  exit  to  foe  service 
tunnel  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  other  end  to  allow 
people  to  be  evacuated. 

Before  the  shuttle  alters 
foe  tunnel,  staff  wBl  inspect 
the  train.  There  will  be  more 
systematic  checks  at  foe  time 
of  loading,  and  smoke  hoods 
will  be  provided  in  foe  dub 
care,  where  the  lorry  drivers 
travel. 

Each  tunnel  -will-  be 
equipped  with  six  fire  control 
stations  and  a water  spray 
system.  On  foe  French  side, 
security  guards  have  been 
given  direct  telephone  access 
to  foe  Calais  control  centre. 

Just  over  halfa  million  pas- 
sengers used  Eurostar  in 
March  compared  with  389,069 
for  foe  same  month  last  year. 


O The  film  veers 

uncomfortably  between  an 
Inflating,  contemporary 
laddishness  and  a shrewd 
cultural  nostalgia. 

- Derek  Malcolm  on  Fever  Pitch 
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spotting  people  should  take 
foe  place  of  statutory  fund- 
ing," said  Mr  Bryce. 

The  bank,  bad  refused  to 
extend  a £50,000  overdraft 
and  there  had  been  a delay 
in  the  payment  of  its  coun- 
cil grant.  “We  have  now 
been  - told  we  will  get  that 
! money  next . month. . This 
! will  mean  we  can  reopen, 
but  grants  will  only  allow 
us  to  provide  a fraction  of 
what  we  have  done  over  the' 
last  12  months.  The  drag 
problem  is  the  Govern- 
ment’s problem  and  it  is 
time  it  Bleed  up  to  its 

responsibilities.” 

. In  a joint  statement  Glas- 
gow council  and  the  health 
board  Said  Calton  had  been 
r warned  about  staying 
within  its  agreed  budget. . 

' “Both-  the  city  council 
and  the  health  board  have 
significant  financial  pres- 
sures of  their  -own  and  a 
wide  range  of  financial  res- 
ponsibilities: Calton  pro- 
vides a valuable  service.  If 
it  now  baa  a deficit  it  can 
only  he  because  they  have 
chosen  not  to  follow  our  ad-' 
vice,”  a spokeswoman  said. 


Happier  days . . . members  of  Chiton  Athletic,  the  football  toam  for  ex-junkies  that  became  a world-famous  drugs  project  before  hitting  a cash  crisis 
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Over  80  prime  locations  _ 


Ytoa'U  find  Posthouse  hotels  conveniently  situated  around  the  UK  and  Ireland,  including 
city  centres,  London  and  all  major  airports.  Just  one  of  the  many  reasons  to  choose  a 
Posthouse  hotel.  Here  are  a few  more: 

.0  Leisure  and  Health  Clubs 

Available  at  over  40  locations  nationwide.  mm  ^ m 


• Year  partner  stays  for  FREE 

0 FREE  weekend  accommodation 

with  our  rewards  scheme. 

• Upgrade  to  "Executive  Class" 


FORTE 

Posthouse 


To  book  any  hotel  call  free  0800  40  40  40 


or  call  your  local  travel  agent 
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Thames 

wastes 

most 

water 


Paul  Brawn,  Owen  Bowcott 
and  John  Vidal 


THAMES  Water  was 
yesterday  revealed 
to  be  wasting  more 
water  through  leak- 
ing pipes  than  any 
other  company  In  the 
country.  Its  leakage  level  of  38 
per  cent  compares  with  a best 
figure  of  16  per  cent 
elsewhere. 

Nearly  four  out  of  10  gal- 
lons in  Thames  region  now 
leak  away  before  they  reach 
customers'  taps  — a level 
worse  than  at  privatisation. 

The  news  comes  days  after 
it  was  revealed  that  the  river 
Thames,  from  which  much  of 
the  region's  water  is  drawn, 
is  Sowing  at  one  third  its  nor- 
mal rate  because  of  the  two 
year  drought  — the  worst  in 
200  years. 

The  company  Is  fighting  a 
Tierce  battle  with  the  price 
regulator  over  how  much 


‘Ofwat  is  coercing 
us  into  tougher 
leakage  targets 
so  that  we  fail’ 


directors  of  11  big  privatised 
water  companies,  Janet  Lang- 
don,  chief  executive  of  the 
Water  Companies  Associa- 
tion. says:  "Ed  could  probably 
get  English  Nature  and  the 
RSPB  off  their  hacks  by  doing 
a small  amount  of  investment 
to  satisfy  these  bodies,  eg  on 
SSSIs  [sites  of  special  scien- 
tific interest]." 

She  also  says:  "Ed  believes 
that  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  da  some  legal  obligations  if 
we  have  a Labour  govern- 
ment" But  she  says  she  does 
not  agree  with  him  on  that. 

She  adds  that  "Ed  Gal- 
lagher and  colleagues  will  be 
dining  with  the  council  on 
Tuesday.  April  8.  I do 
strongly  recommend  that  11 
should  make  personal  contact 
with  him." 

Jean  Sbaoul.  of  Manchester 
university,  who  studies  water 
industry  finances,  claimed 
the  papers  showed  that  the 
companies  were  "run  in  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders, 
not  the  public". 

Helen  Jackson,  who 
chaired  the  ail-party  parlia- 
mentary water  group  and  is 
on  Labour's  environment 
team,  said:  "Thames  have  had 
a fantastic  record  of  success 
in  their  own  terms  in  ensur- 
ing that  there  has  been  no 
price  reductions.” 


Loader  comment,  pane  10 


extra  the  consumer  will  be 
forced  to  pay  to  solve  looming 
supply  problems. 

The  record  water  leakages 
are  discussed  in  confidential 
documents  obtained  by  the 
Guardian  which  reveal  a 
series  of  meetings  between 
the  water  utilities,  Ofwat,  the 
consumer  watchdog,  and  the 
Environment  Agency. 

Thames  Water  is  trying  to 
convince  government  watch- 
dogs it  needs  to  build  a new 
reservoir  near  Oxford  rather 
than  adopt  "unrealistic"  tar- 
gets to  stop  the  drain  of  drink- 
ing water  from  mains. 

It  has  told  Ofwat.  the  price 
regulator,  that  climatic  condi- 
tions are  responsible  but  ad- 
mits to  its  staff  that  it  has  no 
idea  of  the  real  reason  for  its 
poor  performance  other  than 
that  the  mains,  laid  in  Vic- 
torian times,  are  the  oldest  in 
the  country. 

Thames  does  not  want  to  be 
pushed  into  tough  targets  by 
the  regulator. 

A Thames  memorandum 
claims  David  Walker,  Ofwat 's 
tariff  adviser,  is  trying  to 
"undermine"  the  case  for 
building  a new  reservoir  in 
Oxfordshire,  "discrediting 
our  water  project"  and  “co- 
ercing us  into  tougher  leak- 
age targets  so  that  we  fail". 

Thames  Water's  objectives 
are  listed  as  ensuring  there 
are  no  grounds  for  price 
reductions  at  the  next  review 
due  to  failure  to  meet  its  leak- ; 
age  target  [of  reducing  levels 
by  50  per  cent  by  2005],  In 
order  to  convince  Ofwat,  the 
company  is  spending  £170 
million  in  trying  to  reduce  its 
leakage  rates  to  1992  levels. 

Another  set  of  documents  j 
discloses  meetings  between  j 
Ed  Gallagher,  head  of  the  En- 
vironment Agency,  and  the 
Water  Companies  Associa-'. 
tloEL  In  contrast  to  the  rift 
with  Ofwat,  Mr  Gallagher’s 
tone  will  fuel  suspicions 
among  green  groups  that  the 
agency  has  a cosy  relation- 
ship with  water  companies.  ! 

The  documents  reveal  that 
secret  talks  are  planned  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the 
association  to  reduce  the 
number  of  embarrassing 
prosecutions  for  pollution  of- 
fences. They  Indicate  Mr  Gal- 
lagher believes  green  groups 
can  be  bought  off  from  criti- 
cisms over  abstraction  from 
rivers  and  aquifers  by  spend- 
ing “small  sums”  on  protect- 
ing a few  threatened  sites  of 
special  scientific  interest 

Perhaps  most  damaging  for 
Mr  Gallagher's  relationships 
with  a future  Labour  govern- 
ment he  suggests  that  the 
party  would  not  bother  to  en- 
force some  EC  regulations  on 
cleaner  drinking  water. 

In  a memo  to  the  managing 
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Desperately  wiring  information . . . lonely  hearts  advertisements  offer  intrigue  and  mystery,  as  Rosanna  Arquette  and  Aidan  Quinn  found  in  the  film  Desperately  Seeking  Susan 


New  Man  seeks  genuine  research  partners 


THE  best  way  to  win  a 
partner  through 
lonely  heart  personal 
ads  is  to  stick  to  the 
stereotypes:  men  want  at- 
tractive women  and  women 
want  rich  men,  a psycholo- 
gist said  yesterday. 

An  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  more  than  2,000 
personal  adverts,  looking 
at  the  frequencies  with 
which  certain  words  and 
phrases  were  used,  has 
found  that  ‘‘genuine"  is  the 
most  sought-after  quality 
by  both  sexes. 

There  were  also  clear  dif- 
ferences between  what  men 
and  women  were  looking 
for  in  prospective  partners 
and  in  the  qualities  they 
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put  forward  about  them- 
selves, said  Mark  Mason. 

Gay  men  and  lesbian 
women  advertise  them- 
selves differently  from  het- 
erosexuals, he  added. 

Mr  Mason,  a psychologist 
at  Neue  College,  Northamp- 
ton, looked  at  2.200  per- 


sonal ads  in  20  local  papers 
nationwide  as  well  as  the 
Guardian  and  the  Times. 

He  told  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Psycho- 
logical Society  in  Edin- 
burgh that  heterosexual 
men  generally  offered  high 
earnings,  solvency  and 


owning  their  own  homes  as 
attractive  qualities  al- 
though they  also  marketed 
themselves  with  “new 
man"  credentials  such  as 
being  caring  and  genuine. 

They  wanted  females  to 
be  young  and  attractive, 
and  also  wanted  stereotypi- 
cal female  traits  such  as 
being  loving  and  warm. 

Mr  Mason  said  there 
were  two  explanations  for 
men  offering  caring 
qualities. 

*‘It  is  possible  men  are  be- 
coming less  shy  of  express- 
ing their  emotions  or  It 
could  be  they  are  using  this 
to  gain  more  replies." 

Mr  Mason  said  heterosex- 
ual females  stressed  their 


own  attractiveness  and 
were  looking  for  men  who 
were  above  average  wage 
earners  with  their  own 
home  and  car,  although 
they  also  asked  for  quali- 
ties such  as  being  loving, 

(■Bring  and  pmlnlwe. 

Hie  said  a sense  of  hu- 
mour was  commonly  de- 
sired by  both  sexes  — but 
the  desired  ages  varied, 
with  men  wanting  women 
five  to  10  years  younger 
than  themselves  and 
women  wanting  men  their 
own  age  or  slightly  older. 

Mr  Mason  said  lonely 
hearts  adverts  were  grow- 
ing in  popularity  but  "still 
carry  a stigma.  People  are 
leading  more  bnsy  and 


fragmented  lives  and  tradi- 
tional ways  of  meeting 
people  through  families  or 
work  are  less  common". 

HO  said  it  wo  aid  be  poss- 
ible to  create  ideal.  If  un- 
truthful, adverts: 

Male.  High  wage  earner, 
own  home,  with  caring  gen- 
uine nature,  attractive 
with  -sense  of  humour  and 
Interested  In  home  build- 
ing, seeks  attractive  loving 
young  woman  for  genuine 
partnership. 

Female,  attractive,  slim, 
tall  shapely  blonde,  loving 
and  sensitive,  seeks  finan- 
cially secure  caring  man 
with  good  sense  of  humour 
and  own  home  for  genuine 
relationship. 


Life’s  stress  ‘pushing  people  into  road  rage’ 


Spice  Girls  could  spell  problems  for  ageing  fans 


ROAD  rage  attackers  are  a 
new  breed  of  offender 
tipped  into  violence  by  the 
growing  stress  of  traffic  jams 
coupled  with  harassed  per- 
sonal Lives,  a professor  of 
psychology  said  yesterday. 

John  Groeger  said  he  had 
been  sceptical  that  road  rage 
was  a new  phenomenon  but 
having  looked  at  100  incidents 
he  believed  it  was  a form  of 
violence  which  bad  emerged 
in  the  past  four  years. 

Professor  Groeger  said  the 
perpetrators  were  older  than 
the  usual  people  Involved  In 


violence  — men  aged  18  to  23 
— and  came  from  a wider 
range  of  social  backgrounds. 

Prof  Groeger,  of  Surrey  uni- 
versity, who  specialises  in 
how  emotions  affect  memory 
and  behaviour,  said  men  usu- 
ally attacked  men  and  women 
women  In  road  rage  cases. 

He  said  recent  cases  had  in- 
cluded company  directors, 
policemen,  two  doctors  who 
drew  guns  on  the  victims,  a 
Jewish  elder  who  attacked  a 
Buddhist  monk,  and  a vicar's 
wife  who  beat  up  another  fe- 
male driver. 


"We  are  not  talking  about 
normal  violence  carried  out 
by  young  men.  We  are  talking 
about  something  separate 
from  normal  violence,"  Prof 
Groeger  told  a meeting  at  the 
Edinburgh  Science  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  British  Psy- 
chological Society. 

"There  is  more  stress  in 
life,  and  extra  stress  from  a 
journey  can  combine  to  push 
people  on  to  the  ladder  of  vio- 
lence. It  probably  is  a new 
phenomenon  due  to  increas- 
ing traffic  density  and  in- 
creasing stress.” 


TEENAGE  idols  like  the 
I Spice  Girls  and  Take  That 
may  be  bad  for  you, 
researchers  said  yesterday,  as 
fans  who  never  grow  out  of 
their  youthful  obsessions  are 
likely  to  develop  eating  dis- 
orders and  psychological 
problems  as  adults. 

Hero-worship  of  pop  stars. 
Hollywood  actors  or  top 
sportsmen  was  a normal  stage 
of  development  but  If  such 
fantasies  continued  into 
adulthood,  they  could  be  dam- 
aging, said  Tony  Cassidy  and 
Kirsty  Waugh. 


The  psychologists,  from 
Nene  College,  Northampton, 
looked  at  163  adults,  includ- 
ing 113  women,  asking  about 
relationships  with  their  Idols 
during  teenage  years  and  cur- 
rent preoccupations  with  di- 
eting and  body  image,  diffi- 
culties in  forming 
relationships,  eating  dis- 
orders, psychological  distress 
and  ways  of  dealing  with 
problems. 

The  researchers  said  people 
still  obsessed  with  an  idol 
were  less  likely  to  use  their 
imaginations  and  also 


adopted  less  flexible  strate- 
gies In  solving  problems. 
They  also  said:  "Continuing 
to  have  an  idol  into  adulthood 
appears  to  have  a negative  ef 
feet  on  being  able  to  form  suc- 
cessful relationships." 

Dr  Cassidy  concluded: 
"While  use  of  imagination 
can  be  positive  for  young 
people,  when  there  is  a high 
level  of  obsession  or  then?  is  a 
tendency  to  hold  on  to  the  idol 
beyond  the  teenage  years  ii 
can  become  a way  of  avoiding 
rather  than  dealing  with 
problems." 


Welsh  villagers  appeal  for  help  in  trapping  ‘big  cat' 


Warning  after  trials  in  US  reveal  risk  of  deadly  skin  rashes  in  children 


Hill  farmers  in  fear 
of  ‘Beast  of  Bont’ 


Leading  brand  epilepsy 
drag  ‘can  kill’  child  users 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


WORRIED  members 
of  a remote  Welsh 
community  are 
pressing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  fund  an  expe- 
dition to  hunt  and  trap  a wQd 
big  cat  they  claim  has  been 
savaging  their  Docks. 

Over  the  past  18  months 
farmers  in  the  partly  forested 
area  around  the  village  of 
Pontrhydfendigaid  in  Ceredi- 
gion on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Cambrian  mountains, 
have  reported  up  to  80  sight- 
ings or  the  feline  predator. 

Trackers  and  police  with 
night-vision  equipment  have 
failed  to  find  the  animaL  A 
police  helicopter  using  heat- 
seeking  equipment  has  also 
drawn  a blank  in  searches 
around  the  village,  known  lo- 
cally as  Bont 

The  animal,  thought  to  be  a 
black  leopard  or  puma,  has 
been  dubbed  the  Beast  of  Bont 
in  an  echo  or  the  predator 
blamed  for  similar  slayings 
on  Bodmin  Moor  in  Cornwall. 

Despite  government  scepti- 
cism. sightings  of  wild  cats 
have  been  reported  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  animals 
are  believed  by  some  to  have 
escaped  from  zoos  or  been 
released  from  captivity  after 
changes  in  the  few  on  owner- 
ship of  wild  animals  as  pets. 

While  most  or  the  Bont 
sightings  have  been  In  the 
hills,  villagers  were  alarmed 
last  Christmas  when  a local 
woman  reported  seeing  a wild 
Cat  by  a football  field  next  to 
tlit?  village  school. 


Efforts  to  trap  the  mystery 
beast  have  been  given  new 
impetus  by  the  start  of  the 
lambing  season,  and  a num- 
ber of  fresh  sightings  outside 
Bont  and  in  the  Llanddewi- 
Brefi  area  to  the  South  — the 
most  recent  last  Sunday. 

Farmers  last  night  attended 
a meeting  chaired  by  Plaid 
Cymru  MP  Cynog  Dafls  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  reports  and  call 
for  an  effective  hunt  to  trap 
the  beasts. 

Lewis  Griffith,  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  of  Wales  officer  for 
the  area,  said  the  cats  had 
been  seen  not  only  by  respect- 


Sightings 


Bodmin:  Sightings  of  big 
cat  date  back  to  1983,  with 
almost  50  sightings  or  Mils 
reported  In  1994.  But  six- 
month  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture Investigation  found 
"no  verifiable  evidence”. 

Exmoor:  big  cat  first  seen 
in  1983.  At  one  stage  said  to 
be  killing  a sheep  a day. 

Suffolk:  reports  of  wild 
cat  In  December  1995. 

Surrey:  puma  spotted 
near  police  headquarters  in 
Guildford  in  March  1995. 

Hampshire:  armed  police 
and  heat-seeking  plane 
search  32  square  miles  of 
farmland  near  Basingstoke 
after  three  mauled  sheep 
and  tracks  belonging  to 
large  cat  found. 

Scotland:  reports  of  pan- 
ther-like animal  in  Tayside 
and  Ayrshire. 


able  local  fanners  but  by 
police  officers  and  the  warden 
of  a local  nature  reserve. 

“These  are  people  you  can 
trust.  People  have  been  scep- 
tical but  there  Is  no  doubt 
there  are  large  cats  roaming 
that  part  or  the  country.” 

As  evidence  the  union 
points  to  the  findings  of  a post 
mortem  on  a ewe  killed  In  the 
area  in  November  1995.  One 
of  Its  front  legs  was  missing, 
along  with  internal  organs 
and  the  skin  from  one  side  of 
its  body. 

The  post  mortem  concluded 
the  most  likely  cause  of  death 
was  two  severe  impact  inju- 
ries to  the  thorax,  and  spinal 
column,  which  "could  not 
possibly  have  been  caused  by 
dogs,  foxes,  badgers  or  any 
other  indigenous  wildlife". 

London  Zoo  whichcarried 
out  the  post  mortem  said  the 
injuries,  together  with  de- 
scriptions given  by  those  who 
bad  seen  and  heard  the  sus- 
pected killer,  convinced  him 
that  a young  adult  female 
puma  was  living  and  hunting 
In  the  vicinity. 

Dyfed-Powys  police  agree, 
with  a spokesman  saying: 
“There  is  something  out  there 
that  is  killing  sheep.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  a wild  cat  or  a wild 
animaL" 

But  the  Welsh  Office  said 
yesterday  that  no  conclusive 
evidence  existed  such  wild 
cats  and  sheep  predation  was 
no  more  than  in  previous 
years.  A spokeswoman  said 
the  office  would  await  the  out- 
come of  the  public  meeting 
and  respond  to  any  request  in 
due  course. 


RogerCowe 


Doctors  were 
warned  yesterday 
that  a drug  used  to 
treat  epilepsy  in 
children  since  1994  could 
result  in  fatal  skin  rashes. 

The  drug,  Lamictal,  is  pre- 
scribed with  other  medicines 
to  treat  a wide  range  of  epilep- 
tic seizures.  But  clinical  trials 
as  part  of  an  application  for 
approval  for  Its  use  in  the 
United  States  have  revealed 
that  the  risk  of  serious  skin 
rashes  Is  much  higher  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults. 

The  manufacturer,  the 
world's  biggest  drug  company 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  wrote  to  doc- 
tors in  Britain  yesterday, 
after  a similar  exercise  in  the 
US  last  week,  warning  of 


“severe,  potentially  life- 
threatening  skin  reactions”. 

The  drug  has  recognised 
side-effects  which,  in  rare 
cases,  can  include  two  ex- 
tremely serious  skin  rash 
reactions.  One.  Stevens-John- 
son  syndrome,  produces  fever 
and  blistering.  The  other 
more  serious  condition, 
called  toxic  epidermal  necro- 
lysis, can  produce  skin  peel- 
ing on  the  same  scale  as  that 
caused  by  third  degree  burns. 
Patients  suffer  burn-like 
rashes  which  in  some  cases 
leave  permanent  scars  and 
are  thought  to  have  led  to  a 
handful  of  deaths  worldwide. 

Glaxo  said  such  side-effects 
occur  in  one  in  every  1,000 
adults  treated.  But  the  latest 
evidence  suggested  that  In 
children  the  incidence  could 
be  as  high  as  one  In  100. 


A spokesman  said  this  was 
a preliminary  estimate  which 
could  prove  to  be  unduly  pes- 
simistic but  the  findings 
made  xt  necessary  to  issue  a 
warning.  The  estimate  that 
between  one  in  100  and  one  in 
300  children  could  suffer  the 
severe  side-effects  was  based 
on  just  under  1,000  cases,  out 
of  which  only  12  children 
showed  a serious  reaction. 
Nine  of  those  were  treated  in 
hospital  but  it  was  not  certain 
that  they  were  sent  to  hospi- 
tal because  or  Lamictal  use. 

The  company  told  doctors 
they  should  continue  pre- 
scribing LamietaL  “We  con- 
sider that  these. findings  do 
not  alter  the  favourable  risk/ 
benefit  balance  of  Lamictal  in 
children  aged  12  and  under," 
Its  letter  says. 

But  it  suggests  patients 


should  be  warned  of  the  risks. 

Glaxo  admitted  that  the 
dangers  seem  to  be  greatest 
when  its  drug  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  sodium  val- 
proate, a widespread  treat- 
ment for  epilepsy.  Some 
analysts  predicted  that  the 
findings  meant  the  end  of  La- 
mictal use  flwinn  g rhildnpn 

Last  year  29.000  Lamictal 
prescriptions  were  written 
for  children,  out  of  a total  of 
207,000  in  Britain,  helping  the 
drug  to  be  one  of  Glaxo’s  fast- 
est-growing products.  World- 
wide sales  last  year  rose  by  64 
per  cent  to  £105  million. 

Lamictal  was  launched  in 
Ireland  In  1990,  and  since  its 
launch  for  adults  in  Britain  in 
1991,  It  has  become  market 
leader  in  cash  terms.  The 
drug  was  approved  for  use  In 
Children,  in  Britain  in  1994. 


Ministers  accused  of  breaking  pledge  to  M25  Three 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


HOME  Office  ministers 
have  been  accused  of 
reneging  on  repeated  prom- 
ises over  the  referral  of  a al- 
leged miscarriage  of  justice  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal, 

Raphael  Rowe,  one  of  the 
so-called  M25  Three  — three 
men  jailed  for  life  in  1990  for 
robbery,  assault,  and  murder 
— was  given  dear  undertak- 
ings that  the  Home  Office 
would  decide  on  whether  to 
refer  the  case  before  it 
handed  over  responsibility  to 
the  new  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Commission. 


Letters  obtained  by  the 
Guardian  show  he  was  assured 
by  senior  Tory  MPs,  Including 
Ann  Widdecombe,  the  prisons 
minister,  that  a decision  would 
be  made  before  March.  3L  On 
February  12,  Edward  Gamier, 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Attorney  General. 
Sir  Nicholas  LyelL,  told  Mr 
Rowe  he  was  assured  thaf  “the 
Investigation  into  your  case  is 
almost  complete  ...  we  will 
have  an  answer  before  Easter". 

Ha  wrote  after  a meeting 
with  Timothy  Klrkhope,  the 
Home  Office  minister  looking 
at  the  case,  where  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Miss 
Widdecombe. 


Five  days  later,  Miss  Wid- 
decombe told  Mr  Rowe  that 
Mr  Klrkhope  had  given  an  as- 
surance he  would  "reach  a 
view  as  to  whether  your  case 
should  be  referred  for  recon- 
sideration before  Easter”.  . 

She  said  she  was  acting 
solely  as  his  constituency  MP 
— Mr  Rowe  is  in  Maidstone 
prison  where  he  Is  on  hunger 
strike  in  protest  against  the 
failure  of  the  Home  Office  to 
refer  the  case  to  appeal. 

Despite  the  assurances  Mr 
Gamier  was.  told  by  Mr  Kirk- 
hope  on  March  33  that  the 
case  was  being  passed  to  the 
commission.  This,  he  con- 
ceded, “Inevitably  means 


there  will  be  some  further  de- 
lay before  a decision  Is  taken 
on  the  representations . . 

Yesterday  Trevor  Linn,  Mr 
Rowe's  solicitor,  who  was  not 
Informed  of  the  decision  — 
described  it  as  "absolutely 
unbelievable".  He  has  written 
to  Sir  Frederick  Crawford, 
the  commission's  chairman, 
asking  him  to  get  the  relevant 
papers  from  the  Home  Office. 

Mr  Rowe,  aged  29,  Michael 
Davis.  30,  and  Randolph  John- 
son. 32,  all  of  south  London, 
were  convicted  of  assault, 
robbery,  and  of  murdering 
Peter  Hurburgh,  a hair- 
dresser, in  a series  of  crimes 
close  to  the  M25  In  1988. 


Rita  Wilding:  threatened  to 
kill  disabled  maw 


Unruly  boy’s 
mother  ran 
campaign 
of  hate 


AlexBeflos 


THE  mother  of  an  unruly 
schoolboy  who  last  year 
nearly  provoked  a teachers' 
strike  was  yesterday 
remanded  in  custody  after 
waging  a hate  campaign 
against  a former  council  offi- 
cial who  criticised  her  during 
a television  programme. 

Rita  Wilding.  35.  was  found 
guilty  of  threatening  to  kill 
Gerald  Bunting,  who  claims 
he  is  80  per  cent  disabled  after 
being  pushed  down  stairs  by 
her  four  years  ago. 

Mr  Bunting  told  the  court 
he  and  his  wife  lived  In  terror 

after  receiving  72  telephone 
calls  in  a month  from  the 
Wildings  threatening  to  kill 
them  and  burn  their  home. 

Mrs  Wilding  said  she  and 
her  sons  went  to  Mr  Bunt- 
ing's home  in  Carlton  Hill. 
Nottingham,  to  protest  over 
comments  he  made  about  her 
family  on  a Kilroy  pro- 
gramme about  violent 
women. 
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Russian  premier  ‘earns  less  than  £500  a month' 

Chernomyrdin 
denies  fortune 


T 


ap  in  Moscow  secret,  bat  Mr  Shabdurasulov  plans  to  print  more  money  to 

released  the  figures  after  a finance  the  budget  am* 

. t flurry  of  media  reports.  and  promised  to  pay  long 

Ho  Russian  prime  The  statement  came  as  the  overdue  wages,  benefits  and 
minister,  Viktor  prosecutor-general,  Yuri  other  subsidies. 
Chernomyrdin,  yes-  Skuratov,  declined  calls  for  The  IMP  has  a £6  biffins 
Sr7  *3?*  vL0**1*-  811  “rastteation  into  the  in-  loan  deal  with  Russia  spread 


.fir  — . v w — . “■  w * iniM  iuc  in-  uMui  ucai  wiLll  huiwm  snrwm 

SLSJS^S*. -Sj*1  ’1“*  come  of  Anatoly  Chubais,  Mr  over  three  years,  butthe 

amassed  a £3  billion  fortune  Chernomyrdin's  top  deputy,  monthly  disbursements  of 
oy  claiming  he  makes  do  on  Mr  Skuratov  said  Mr  Chu-  £205  million  have  hem  de- 
a “25th  hoMs  110  to®15'8  finances  were  “within  layed  on  several  occasions 
w-**.  the  framework  c£  Russian  recently  because  Moscow  has 

__L™  news-  law”.  been  nnahle  to  meet  financial 

of*.  tias  sug-  Mr  Chubais  said  he  paid  targets, 

gesteamat  information  from  more  than  517  million  roubles  Mr  Camdessus  said  the 

K?  Sr  !5S  ***  (about  £55,000)  in  tax  on  his  loans  could  resume  either 

^as  increased  1996  income  trf  more  than  later  this  month  or  in  May. 
his  wealth  from  £17  million  to  1.7  billion  roubles  (about  Within  that  period.  Russia 

n&0“>-  " " : and  the  IMF  wracomplete  co- 

smee  he  became  prime  minis-  Mr  Chubais  said  most  of  his  ordination  of  the  country's 

ter  — partly  through  a large  income  was  earned-  in  the  1597  macroeconomic  pro-- 
Dioca  of  shares  in  Russia's  first  six  months  of  the  year,  gramme,  Interfax  . news 
giant  gas  monopoly,  Gaz-  when  he  did  not  work  for  the  agency  quoted  him  as  tiling 
prom;  which  he  headed  before  government,  as  payment  for  parliament  “We  want  to  N»lp 
oeooming  premier.  lectures  and  ronsultations-  your  country  at  this  imDor- 


his  wealth  from  £17  million  to 
£3  billion  'in  the  four  years 
since  he  became  prime  minis- 
ter — partly  through  a large 


over  three  years,  but  the 
monthly  disbursements  of 


been  nTmW»  to. meet  financial 
targets. 

Mr  Camdessus  said  the 


Within  that  period,  Russia 
and  the  IMF  wiH  complete  co- 
ordination of  the  country's 
1997  macroeconomic  pro-- 
gramme,  Interfax  ■ news 


becoming  premier. 

But  government  spokesman 


ctures  and  consultations.  -your  country  at  thsc  impor- 
MeanwhUe,  the  head  of  the  taut  mnm»wt  in  history,”  he 


Igor  Shabdurasulov  said  the  | International  Monetary  Fund  I said. 


only  source  of  Mr  Cherno-  said  loans  to  Russia  could  But  he  warned  deputies 
myniin  s income  was  his  gov-  resume  this  month,  but  he  that  a long-sought  tax  code 
eminent  salary  plus  a few  age  stressed  that  the  country  ur-  needed  to  be  In  place  — pire£ 
and  status  bonuses,  totalling  gently  needed  tax  reform.  erably  this  month  — if  Russia 
about  4 million  roubles  (£469)  The  IMF’s  managing  dlrec-  and  the  IMF  were  to  continue 
^ . tor,  Michel  Camdessus,  wrap-  the  loan  deal,  Interfax 


But  he  warned  deputies 


about  4 million  roubles  (£469) 
per  month. 

Mr  Shabdurasulov  said  Mr 


box  snaompastflov  said  Mr  ping  up  a four -day  visit  to  reported.  He  also  said  Russia 
Chernomyrdin  had  no  Gaz-  Moscow,  met  President  Boris  needed  a boost  In  revenue  col- 
prom  stock,  nor  any  “country  Yeltsin,  who  praised:  the  lection  and  to  keep  tight  con- 
palaces.  dachas  or  villas”.  He  fund’s  efforts  to  help  stabilise  trol  over  budget  spending, 
did  use  a country  home  pro-  the  struggling  economy.  Mr  Camdessus  character- 

vided  by  the  state,  but  it  con-  The  IMF,  Mr  Yeltsin  said,-  ised  his  Moscow  talks  as  “vig- 
teined  only  a few  personal  “has  saved  Russia  from  a lot  arous  and  lively"  and  oaia  he 
belongings.  of  mistakes  in  the  realisation  was  encouraged  by  the  atti- 

Under  Russian  law,  infor-  of  reform”.  tude  among  members  of  Rusr 

mation  about  a person's  sal-  He  assured  Mr  Camdessus  sla’s  new  cabinet,  appointed 
ary  and  assets  should  remain  that  his  government  had  no  in  « Bhwinvnp  w.munrti 


AS 

Mb 


STONISHJNG  mis- 
calculations by 


a warning  that  come  I in  1968  when  the  student  I sionate  about  American  I terday  provided  proof  of 


true,  with  revelations  yes-  revolt  was  vainly  hailed  as 


Paris-based  Axneri-  terday  that  a personally  dir-  I the  end  of  Gaullism. 


Community  converges  on 
the  road  to  Amsterdam 


# lean  diplomats,  who  ected  “black  cell”  in  the  In  contrast,  Mr  Chirac, 
wrote  off  Charles  de  Gaulle  Klysee  palace  ran  a secret  then  aged  30,  was  a fevonr- 
as  a political  force  in  the  domestic  espionage  service  ite  from  1967  when  the 
19508  and  prepared  the  to  hound  friend  and  foe 
state  department  for  a left-  alike. 


food. 

He  was  named  as  the 
frontline  successor  to'  De 
Ganlle,  whom  he  repor- 
tedly never  mentioned  dur- 
ing meals  at  the  DS  em- 


wing  victory  in  1970,  were 
exposed  yesterday  along 


Most  of  the  US  embassy 
disclosures  show  that  emo- 


bassy. 


presidential  Involvement 
In  a vast  telephone  bugging 
network. 

Another  remarkable 
analysis  in  the  US  docu- 
ments, published  by  the 


with  some  brilliant  mo-  tional  factors,  rather  than 


forecasts  on  his  immediate 
future  were  later  qualified 


premature  Nouvel  Observateur  maga- 


zine, shows  that  the  em- 
bassy was  at  first  fasci- 


John  Palmer  reports  from  Brussels  on 
progress  towards  a new  EU  treaty,  and 
the  obstacles  that  remain  along  the  way 


THE  latest  draft  treaty  porated  into  the  EU.  The 
texts  for  the  European  European  Court  of  Justice, 
Union  being  prepared  by  the  European  Parliament  and 
the  Dutch  presidency  before  the  Commission  will  become 


ments  of  insight  cool  analysis,  shaped  many 

Extracts  from  AmwHratn  reports  by  ambassadors  i 
official  archives  in  the  and  counsellors,  some  of  | 
years  up  to  1969  show  that  whom  were  later  appointed 
focus  primarily  on  “respond-  neither  the  most  expensive  to  top  state  department  po- 
ing  to  the  needs  of  citizens”,  intelligence  service  in  the  sitinns.  The  most  astonlsh- 
Therewlff  be  a commitment  to  world  nor  the  intuition  of  ing  opinions  sound  more 
combating  unemployment  and  some  of  the  top  brains  in  Hke  wishful  thinking  than 
to  enshrining  fundamental  the  United  States  proved  a considered  reflection. 

reliable  guide  for  Washing-  In  1955,  an  ambassador, 
ton's  European  policies.  Douglas  Dillon,  barely  dis- 


hy a mistaken  prediction  nated  by  Mr  Le  Pen  when 


In  1955,  an  ambassador. 
Douglas  Dillon,  barely  dis- 


this  summer’s  Amsterdam 
summit  confirm  that  key  de- 
cisions on  tax,  foreign  policy 
and  defence  will  remain  with 

national  governments. 


directly  involved  in  internal 
security  and  immigration. 


human  rights  in  the  EITs  con- 
stitution — including  the  1 
power  to  expel  a state  which  But  newly  released  docu-  gulsed  his  joy  after  a visit 
violates  such  rights.  ments  also  reveal  that  Pres-  to  De  Gaulle  when  the 

It  will  accept  greater  open-  ident  Jacques  Chirac  was  future  president  was  In  In- 
ness  and  transparency  in  de-  pointed  out  for  the  highest  temal  exile.  He  wrote  him 

I office  while  still  only  a off  as  tired,  old  and  com- 


ness  and  transparency  in  de- 
cision making,  although  how 


this  will  work  is  still  unclear,  junior  minister  and  that 
Discrimination  based  on  ase.  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  — then 


that  Mitterrand's  Socialists 
could  be  in  power  by  1970. 


he  was  elected  as  an  MP  in 
1956  for  the  Fottfadiste  lit- 


While  Ambassador  Dillon  tie  shopkeeper  movement, 
as  blind  to  De  Gaulle's  an-  Initial  reports  described 
thortty,  at  least  until  1957.  the  fixture  National  Front 
he  showed  better  insight  on  leader  as  “honest  and  sin- 


Mitt errand,  then  interior  cere”,  but  disillusionment 
minister,  whom  he  de-  set  in  after  he  was  enter- 


scribed  as  “extremely 
cruel”  after  meeting  him  in 
1954. 

“I  don't  think  he  is  at- 


tained by  the  embassy's 
first  secretary,  Robert  Mac- 
Bride.  in  1957. 

“Le  Pen  is  intelligent. 


tached  to  any  political  phi-  pretentious,  egocentric  to 


France  and  Denmark  have  Discrimination  based  on  age,  . — 
been  opposed  to  this,  hut  the  sex,  race,  religion,  disability  barely  known,  now  leader 
Danes  now  seem  likely  to  ao  or  sexual  orientation  whl  be  I of  the  National  Front  — 


off  as  tired,  old  and  com- 
pletely discouraged,  having 
abandoned  all  hope  of  seri-  The  young  Jacques  Chirac 
ousuolitical  activity.  was  a favourite  with  the 


losophy  at  all,  but  is  In- 
tensely ambitions  and 


the  extreme  and  he  detests 
the  National  Assembly  and 


ready  to'  do  anything  to  its  members/'  Mr  Mac- 
achieve  his  goal,”  Mr  Dll-  Bride  reported,  qualifying 


But  while  it  wiH  fell  well  cept  a bigger  role  for  the  EU  I outlawed. 


short  of  the  comprehensive  because  it  is  now  acceptable 
political  union  sought  by  to  foe  other  Nordic  countries. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Partly  out  of  deference  to  Ger 


□ Security  and  defence 


barely  known,  now  leader  ous  political  activity.  was  a favourlte  with  the 

of  the  National  Front  — Even  after  his  return  to  Americans  from  1967 
dreamt  of.  a Nazi-style  power  in  1958,  De  Gaulle’s 

dictatorship.  anti-Americanism  inspired  state  department  was  act- 


ion reported. 

Internal  espionage  tech- 
niques used  by  Mitterrand 
at  that  time,  when  he  relied 


him  as  a neo-fascist 
‘Tor  Le  Pen,  the  solution 
is  simple.  He  wants  a total 
dictatorship  . . . which 


Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Partly  out  of  deference  to  Ger-  The  latest  proposals  of  France  late  president,  was  consid-  repeatedly  Ms  Imminent 

others,  the  Amsterdam  treaty  man  wishes,  France  will  now  and  Germany  — backed  by  ered  a dangerous  man,  retirement  in  despatches 

will  be  more  than  the  mere  agree  to  additional  majority  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  and  ready  to  misuse  democracy  that  verged  on  hysteria.  His 


tetotorahip.  anti-Americanism  inspired  state  department  was  ad-  on  an  inner  circle  of  former  would  create  a social  revo- 

Francois  Mitterrand,  the  ambassadors  to  announce  vised  that  be  was  as  Ameri-  Vichy  officials,  were  lotion  resembling  German 

te  president,  was  consid-  repeatedly  his  imminent  can  as  any  US  citizen  and  refined  during  his  14  years  national  socialism/’  he 

red  a dangerous  man,  retirement  In  despatches  exceptionally  dynamic,  in-  at  the  Elysee,  according  to  added,  an  opinion  unlikely 


“10,000km  service”  of  the  1991 
Maastricht  treaty  British 
ministers  originally  predicted. 

If  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  at  Amsterdam,  the 


agree  to  additional  majority  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium  and  ready  to  misuse  democracy  that  verged  on  hysteria.  His  telttgent,  sincere  and  con-  revelations  by  the  maga- 
voting  and  some  role  for  the  Luxembourg  and  with  the  to  achieve  his  ambitions  — fell  was  gieefnJOty  predicted  vindng.  He  was  also  pas-  zine  L’Express  which  yes- 


EU  institutions  in  the  inter- 
nal security  area. 

□ Majority  voting 


inter-governmental  confer-  It  win  become  the  rule  for 
ence,  which  has  already  been  those  policies  covered  by  EU 
in  session  for  two  years,  will  law  to  be  decided  on  a major- 
drag  on  into  the  autumn.  lty  vote.  But  tax,  constitu- 


sympalhy  of  Portugal  and  fee 
Netherlands  — foresee  a 
three-stage  move  to  a fully 
European  defence  and  secu- 
rity union  by  2010. 

This  is  also  the  date  when 
— it  is  assumed — the  EU  will 


added,  an  opinion  unlikely 
to  be  contradicted  in  the  US 
embassy  40  years  later. 


About  80  per  cent  of  the 
treaty  Is  already  broadly 
agreed  by  the  great  majority 


lty  vote.  But  tax,  constitu-  have  completed  its  expansion, 
tional  changes  and  some  perhaps  wife  the  accession  of 


of  member  states.  The  British  national  veto. 


other  highly  sensitive  mat- 
ters will  remain  subject  to  a 


fee  republics  of  former  Yugo- 
slavia and  other  Balkan 
states. 

In  the  first  stage  — to  come 


Government  continues  to  op-  In  future  the  European  Par-  In  the  first  stage  — to  come 
pose  most  of  the  key  changes  liament  will  have  ' coequal  into  force  with  fee  Amster- 
envisaged.  But  hope  remains  lawmaking  powers  where  the  dam  treaty  — the  EU  will  be 
high  that  a Blair  government  Council  of  Ministers  derides  empowered  to  “request”  the 
will  be  readier  to  strike  a on  legislation  by  majority  Western  European  Union  to 
compromise.  vote.  implement  agreed  security 


Albanian 
footballers 
seek  asylum 
in  Madrid 


<g*EVEN  players  and  a coach 
sSPfrom  Albania’s  national 


Chris  McGreal  in  Lubumbashi  as  Zaireans  await  the  rebels 

Kabila’s  pause  gives 
city  time  for  thought 


compromise. 

The  areas  broadly  agreed 
by  the  other  14  include: 

P Justice  and  immigration 
The  most  radical  change  will 


Kaiser  nzengu 
flits  between 
his  customers, 

_ _ shamelessly  lifting 

that  already  foreseen  in  the  I peacekeeping  and  other  secu- 1 lieved  to  belong  to  the  under-  ] tbe  latest  rumour  from 
Maastricht  treaty.  The  rity  missions.  21  side,  sought  asylum  on  \ anxious  soldiers  or  lorry 


In  practice,  this  will  in-  missions  using  Nato  forces, 
volve  only  a modest  extension  The  EU  win  become  respon- 


implement  agreed  security  I football  team  sought  political 
missions  firing  Nato  forces.  | asylum  in  Spain  yesterday. 

The  eight  who  have  not 


of  majority  voting  beyond  I sible  for  a limited  number  of  been  Identified  but  are  he- 


rity  missions. 

be  the  transfer  to  the  EU,  over  I national  veto  will  be  elimi- 1 In  stage  two,  EU  decisions 
five  years,  of  responsibility  nated  from  social,  environ-  wm  be  binding  on  tbe  WEU. 


21  side,  sought  asylum  on 
arrival  in  Madrid  from  the 
southern  Spanish  city  of  Gra- 


for  external  border  controls,  I mental  and  agricultural  deri-  Finally,  the  two  bodies  will  be  nada,  where  they  had  played 
asylum  and  immigration,  sions  and  possibly  from  1 integrated  when  the  EU  two  World  Cup  qualifying 
- - 1 ■* — adopts  the  WEU  treaty  clause  games.  They  had  been  sched- 


Britain  will  be  offered  an  opt  industrial  policy  and 
out.  research  and  development 

in  practice,  the  Schengen  □ Citizens'  rights 
agreement  on  free  movement 

of  people  and  the  abolition  of  In  marked  contrast  to  Maas- 


internal  borders  will  be  incor- 1 tricht,  the  new  treaty  will  these  commitments. 


obliging  members  to  go  to 
each  other’s  defence  in  the 

event  of  war.  Individual  i route  uauwi  jouriuuu>u» 
states  will  be  free  to  opt  out  of  from  entering  the  interior 


uled  to  fly  out  of  Spain 
yesterday. 

Police  barred  journalists 


ministry  building  where  says. 


anxious  soldiers  or  lorry 
drivers  before  passing  it  on 
to  the  next  table  in  a half 
whisper. 

The  head  waiter  of  the 
Mokador  cafe  confides  that 
it  cannot  be  long  now  be- 
fore Zaire’s  rebels  arrive. 
They  have  already  secretly 
infiltrated  Lubumbashi,  he 


The  British  Government  asylum  requests  are  made. 


opposes  merging  the  EU  and 
fee  WEU,  seeing  it  as  a threat 


and  lowered  window  shutters 
so  camera  crews  could  not 


Rebels  reject  six  portfolios 

ZAIRE’S  new  prime  minis-  Raphael  Nghenda,  swiftly 
ter,  Etienne  Tshisekedi,  rejected  the  offer,  and  headed 
unveiled  a government  yes-  for  talks  in  South  Africa. 


terday  that  has  no  representa- 
tives of  the  veteran  president 


Mr  Tshisekedi  also  an- 
nounced fee  dissolution  of 


Mobutu  Sese  Seko  and  six  Zaire's  transitional  parlia- 
mlnistries  earmarked  for  ment  and  fee  revival  of  the 


to  the  unity  of  Nato.  Ireland  film  proceedings  inside, 
and  Sweden  are  fiercely  op-  The  eight  later  emerged 
posed  to  any  move  which  from  the  building,  some  try- 
gives  the  EU  a direct  military  ing  to  cover  their  feces. 


Across  the  rity  there  Is  a 
sense  that  liberation  (as 
most  people  call  it)  is  close. 

In  a country  so  often 
thought  of  in  terms  of 
Joseph  Conrad’s  Heart  of  who  fled  the  last  battle,  or 


Laurent  Kabila’s  rebels. 

Mr  Tshisekedi  said  the 
portfolios  of  foreign  affairs, 
defence,  budget,  planning, 
foreign  trade,  and  agriculture 
were  all  reserved  for  the  rebel 
alliance. 


sovereign  national  confer- 
ence, which  launched  the 
country’s  attempted  demo- 
cratic transition. 

The  transitional  parliament 
nominated  Mr  Tshisekedi  on 
Tuesday  after  Kengo  wa 


But  fee  rebels,  via  their  Dondo,  who  was  appointed  in 
information  commissioner  1994,  resigned. 


security 


Fast  vehicle  rescue 
at  just  8p  per  day. 


role.  A compromise  adopting 
some  but  not  aff  tbe  proposals 
scans  probable. 

□ Institutional  reform 
This  is  code  for  giving  fee 


“They  are  frightened,"  a 
ministry  spokesman  said. 
“Same  are  ciying.  They've 
asked  us  for  privacy  and  not 
to  say  where  they  are  going.” 
Another  official  said  a 


Darkness,  the  prospect  of  businessmen  who  are  close  (known  as  the  “Snip”)  are 
war  has  brought  more  hope  to  some  army  general  or  at  a loss.  By  rights  they 
than  fear  to  Zaire’s  second  other.  The  information  is  should  serve  the  same 
largest  city.  swiftly  channelled  around  master  they  have  bowed  to 

There  is  not  even  the  Lubumbashi  by  the  ubiqui-  for  three  decades.  But  no 


bigger  states  a bigger  share  of  ninth  player  had  also  asked 
tbe  votes  in  the  fimmefl  of  for  asylum  but  backed  out  at 
Ministers  and  streamlining  the  last  minute  for  personal 
fee  size  and  functions  of  fee  reasons,  saying  he  was  going 


scent  of  an  enemy,  unless  it 
is  President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko. 

Mr  Nzengu  makes  no 


tons  cellular  phones. 


one  doubts  change  is  at 


Bnt  no  one  Is  certain  of  hand  and  few  want  to  be 


anything. 


the  ones  to  agitate  the 


The  northern  city  of  Ki-  coming  new  order. 


Commission.  A deal  here  may  to  go  to  Germany, 
have  to  wait  for  the  Amster-  Albania’s  senior  team  lost 
dam  summit  Itself  3-2  to  Germany  on  Wednesday 

The  smaller  Countries  insist  night  and  1-0  to  Ukraine  on 


Albania’s  senior  team  lost  tell  yon  Mobutu  is  the 
3-2  to  Germany  on  Wednesday  devil,”  he  said. 


bones  about  his  loyalties,  sangani  waited  three  on-  Stiff,  they  are  always 
“You  ask  anybody,  ask  a easy  weeks  before  the  watching.  The  Snip’s  inter- 
child  this  high,  and  he’ll  rebels  struck.  est  in  some  unsuspecting 


rebels  struck.  est  in  some  unsuspecting 

The  uncertainty  is  part  individual  is  made  known 
of  the  insurgent  strategy  with  a neatly  printed 


But  there  is  a sense  of  to  build  tension,  and  it 


on  having  their  own  commis-  I Saturday. 


“home” 


eioners  — at  least  until  the  matches  were  held  in  Gra- 


uncertainty. 

The  Mokador  cafe  has  a 


When  your  car  hts  you  down. 

Green  flag  wont  On  average. 

-our  members  in  just  35  minutes" 

And  if  we're  not  with  you  in  less  than 

one  hour,  you  can  daim  £10  back. 


. . . 


EU  has  grown  much  larger. 

France  wants  to  reduce  fee  20 
commissioners  to  10  or  12. 

Others  suggest  ending  the 
larger  countries’  right  to  a I be  allowed  to  su 
second . commissioner,  and  a asylum  petitions 


nada  because  of  the  conflict 
in  Albania. 

Spanish  government  offi- 
cials said  that  the  eight  would 


uncertainty.  frustrates  Mr  Nzengn.  “Invitation”.  _ 

The  Mokador  cafe  has  a “People  Just  wish  it  was  Usually  delivered  by  a 
prime  view  of  President  over.  Not  because  they  are  man  wearing  a suit  he 
Mobutu  Avenue.  Its  walls  scared  but  because  this  could  not  possibly  afford 
are  decorated  with  yards  of  confusion  leaves  everyone  on  a government  salary, 
grubby,  red  striped  Laura  wondering  what  to  do,  the  paper  offers  the  Snip 


police  their  families  ont  of  the 
p”)  are  barracks  and  in  to  town, 
ts  they  Army  officers  have 
same  shipped  their  wives  and 
twed  to  children  off  to  the  capital. 
But  no  if  they  have  the  money. 
i is  at  Some  troops  have  al- 
t to  be  ready  bolted  across  the 
te  the  border  into  Zambia.  But 
many  people  do  fear  what 
always  might  come  before  the 
s inter-  rebels. 

lecting  The  presidential  guard  is 
known  in  Lubumbashi  to  prevent 
rinted  Mr  Mobutu's  army  from 
arked  looting  its  way  into 
retreat.  There’s  not  much 
I by  a faith  they  will  succeed: 
uit  he  shopkeepers  are  bricking 


paper  marked 

“Invitation". 

Usually  delivered  by  a 


could  not  possibly  afford  up  the  front  of  their  pre- 
on  a government  salary,  mises  jnstin  case. 


the  paper  offers  the  Snip  I Not  many  people  have 


be  allowed  to  stay  while  the  Ashley  cloth  designed  for  whether  to  go  out.  Should  director’s  compliments  much  idea  what  to  expect 
asylum  petitions  were  being  some  other  purpose.  Out-  we  do  business?  I don’t  and  invites  the  recipient  to  when  Laurent  Kabila  and 


farther  reduction  later.  ‘ processed,  but  could  give  no 
In  practice,  a compromise  indication  of  how  long  the 
on  the  Commission  will  be  di-  process  would  take.  The  men  I ings  of  Do 
redly  linked  to  agreement  on  will  be  looked  after  by  the  Red  ping  coffee, 
rtwnhane-out  of  Council  votes.  Cross.  I Bnt  the  d 


some  other  purpose.  Out-  we  do  buames 
side,  the  worn  facade  has  know  whether  I should  present  himself  at  the  se- 
een  spruced  up  with  paint-  buy  tws  thing  or  that,  or  enrity  police  office  for  a 
ings  of  Donald  Dock  sip-  wait  until  the  rebels  have  reason  which  will  be  ex- 
ping coffee.  come.”  plained  on  his  arrival. 

But  the  decrepit  state  of  So  many  people  turned  There  was  a time  when 


present  himself  at  the  se- 


the  share-out  of  Council  votes. 


Bnt  the  decrepit  state  of 
the  old  cafe  belies  its  im- 


plained  on  his  arrival. 
There  was  a time  when 


his  rebels  arrive.  In  areas 
already  occupied  by  the  in- 
surgents they  are  showing 
distinctly  authoritarian 
tendencies,  with  re-ednea- 


ont  for  a wake  for  the  such  an  invitation  was  tion  camps  and  summary 


o 


Hiller  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  one  could  understand 
National  Socialism  unless  they 
had  fast  understood  Wagner. 
“Out  of  Parsifal,”  Hitler 
declared,  “I  make  a religion.* 


portance  as  a hub  of  regional  governor’s  son,  enough  to  send  a shudder 
rumour  and  information.  who  died  last  week,  that  a of  terror  through  the  aver- 
Money  changers  prop  rumour  spread  that  the  age  citizen.  But  today  the 
themselves  up  in  one  cor-  rebels  had  arrived.  Within  Snip  is  viewed  with  only 
ner,  with  an  ear  open  for  minutes  the  market  emp-  slightly  less  derision  than 


ner,  with  an  ear  open  for  minutes  the  market  emp-  slightly  less  derision  than 
anything  which  might  af-  tied  as  people  fled  to  their  the  military, 
feet  the  ever-sensitive  ex-  homes.  Few  in  Lubumbashi  ex- 
change rate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pect  the  army  to  fight  for 

Fat  men  waddle  up  with  Lubumbashi  has  already  long  once  tbe  rebels  ar- 
fatter  briefcases  to  carry  been  infiltrated  by  rebels,  rive.  When  the  nearest  big 
awav  packs  of  Zaire’s  near  who  have  slipped  in  on  lor-  town,  Kamina,  was  at- 
worthless  bank  notes.  ries  carrying  workers  tacked  earlier  this  week. 
The  totes  of  rebel  move-  from  surrounding  vil-  most  of  the  government 
ments  arrive  with  the  lages.  People  talk  about  troops  assigned  to  defend 
lorry  drivers  bringing  tbe  number  of  unrecog-  it  hijacked  the  train  and 
food  and  people  from  be-  nised  men  in  some  parts  of  fled  to  Lubumbashi. 
yond  the  city,  or  soldiers  town.  Soldiers  have  moved 


enough  to  send  a shudder  executions, 
of  terror  through  the  aver-  But  for  now  Lubumbashi 
age  citizen.  But  today  the  lives  in  hope.  If  Mr  Nzengu 
Snip  is  viewed  with  only  has  any  real  concern  it  is 
slightly  less  derision  than  that  peace  talks  In  South 
the  military.  Africa  will  rob  his  city  of 


liberation. 

“Mobutu  is  sly,”  he  says. 
“He  will  try  and  talk  Ka- 
bila to  a standstill  and  then 
we  will  never  see  the 
rebels.  I think  Kabila 
should  talk  but  he  should 
not  stop  the  war.  This  is  not 
a cruel  war  like  Rwanda  or 
Angola.  We  are  waiting  for 
our  liberation." 


6 THE  ELECTION 

A bit  of  work 
and  maybe  you 
wouldn’t  heckle 
so  stupidly 

John  Major 


Paddy  Ashdown’s  character — a 
combination  of  high 
aspirations,  realism 
and  persistence 

Handwriting  expert 
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Tony  Blair  and  members  of  his  shadow  cabinet  launching  Labour's  manifesto  yesterday 
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Schools  top  of  Labour  list 


Blair  says  he  will 
keep  promise 
on  income  tax 


Edited  extracts  of  the  Labour 
Party’s  1997  general  election 
manifesto: 

EW  Labour  be- 
lieves in  a society 
where  we  do  not 
simply  pursue  our 
own  individual 
aims  but  where  we  hold  many 
aims  in  common  and  work 
together  to  achieve  them.  The 
vision  is  one  of  national 
renewal,  a country  with 
drive,  purpose  and  energy.  A. 
Britain  equipped  to  prosper 
in  a global  economy  of  techno- 
logical change;  with  a modem 
welfare  state:  its  politics  more 
accountable;  and  confident  of 
its  place  in  the  world. 

Education 

We  will  make  education 
our  number  one  priority. 
Our  task  is  to  raise  the  stan- 
dards of  every  schooL 

We  must  modernise  com- 
prehensive schools.  Children 
are  not  all  of  the  same  abil- 
ity. nor  do  they  learn  at  the 
same  speed.  That  means  ‘set- 
ting’ children  in  classes  to 
maximise  progress,  for  the 
benefit  of  high-fliers  and 
slower  learners  alike. 
Labour  will  never  force  the 
abolition  of  good  schools 
whether  in  the  private  or 
state  sector.  Any  changes  in 
the  admissions  policies  of 
grammar  schools  will  be  de- 
cided by  local  parents. 

We  will  use  the  money 
saved  by  scrapping  nursery 
vouchers  to  guarantee  places 
for  four-year-olds.  We  will  in- 
vite selected  local  authorities 
to  pilot  early  excellence  cen- 
tres combining  education 
and  care  for  the  under -fives. 
We  will  set  targets  for  uni- 
versal provision  for  three 
year-olds  whose  parents 
want  it 

We  will  reduce  class  sizes 
for  five,  six  and  seven  year- 
olds  to  30  or  under,  by  phas- 
ing out  the  assisted  places 
scheme,  the  cost  of  which  is 
set  to  rise  to  £180  million  per 
year.  We  will  improve  the 
skills  of  the  teaching  force; 
ensuring  a stronger  focus  on 
literacy  in  the  curriculum; 
and  pilot  literacy  summer 
schools  to  meet  our  new  tar- 
get that  within  a decade 
every  child  leaves  primary 
school  with  a reading  age  Of 
at  least  11. 

We  have  agreed  with  Brit- 
ish Telecom  and  the  cable 
companies  that  they  will 
wire  up  schools,  libraries, 
colleges  and  hospitals  to  the 
information  superhighway 
free  of  charge. 

Our  new  University  for  In- 
dustry. collaborating  with 
the  Open  University,  will 
bring  new  opportunities  to 
adults  seeking  to  develop 
their  potential. 

Over  the  course  of  a Hve- 
year  Parliament,  as  we  cut 
the  costs  of  economic  and 
social  failure  we  will  raise 
the  proportion  of  national  In- 
come spent  on  education. 

Economy 

A new  Labour  govemr-ent 


will  give  immediate  high  pri- 
ority- to  seeing  how  public 
money  can  be  better  used. 
We  will  work  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  to 
achieve  our  goals. 

New  Labour  will  establish 
a new  trust  on  tax  with  the 
British  people.  The  promises 
we  make  we  will  keep. 

To  encourage  work  and 
reward  effort,  we  are  pledged 
not  to  raise  the  basic  or  top 
rates  of  income  tax  through- 
out the  next  Parliament  Our 
long-term  objective  is  a 
lower  starting  rate  of  income 
tax  of  10p  in  the  pound. 
Reducing  the  high  marginal 
rates  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
earning  scale  is  not  only  fair 
but  desirable  to  encourage 
employment  We  will  cut 
VAT  on  fuel  to  5 per  cent  the 
lowest  level  allowed. 

We  renew  our  pledge  not  to 
extend  VAT  to  food,  chil- 
dren's clothes,  books  and 
newspapers  and  public  trans- 
port fares.  We  will  also  exam- 
ine the  interaction  of  the  tax 
and  benefits  systems  so  that 
they  can  be  streamlined  and 
modernised,  so  as  to  fulfil 


Labour 
will  never 
force  the 
abolition 
of good 
schools 


our  objectives  of  promoting 
work  incentives,  reducing 
poverty  and  welfare  depen- 
dency. and  strengthening 
community  and  family  life. 

We  will  match  the  current 
target  for  low  and  stable  in- 
flation of  2.5  per  cent  or  less. 
We  will  reform  the  Bank  of 
England  to  ensure  that  deci- 
sion making  on  monetary 
policy  is  more  effective, 
open,  accountable  and  free 
from  short-term  political 
manipulation. 

We  will  enforce  the 
“golden  rule”  of  public 
spending  — over  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  we  will  only 
borrow  to  invest  and  not  to 
fund  current  expenditure. 
We  will  ensure  that  over 
the  economic  cycle  — public 
debt  as  a proportion  of 
national  income  is  at  a stable 
and  prudent  leveL 

We  will  introduce  a Budget 
within  two  months  after  the 
election  to  begin  the  task  of 
equipping  the  British  econo- 
my and  reforming  the  wel- 
fare state  to  get  young  people 
and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed bade  to  work.  This 
welfare- to-work  programme 
will  be  funded  by  a windfall 
levy  on  the  excess  profits  of 
the  privatised  utilities,  intro- 
duced in  this  Budget  after  we 
have  consulted  the 
regulators. 

Business 

We  will  leave  intact  the 
mair.  changes  of  the  1980s  in 
industrial  relations  and 


enterprise.  In  the  utility  in- 
dustries we  will  promote 
competition  wherever  poss- 
ible. We  wilt  ensure  that  self- 
financing commercial 
organisations  within  the 
public  sector  — the  Post 
Office  is  a prime  example  — 
are  given  greater  commer- 
cial freedom  to  make  the 
most  of  new  opportunities. 

We  support  a major  push 
to  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion — particularly  by  the 
promotion  of  home  energy  ef- 
ficiency Schemes,  linked  to 
our  environment  taskforce 
for  the  under-25s. 

There  must  be  minimum 
standards  for  the  individual 
at  work,  including  a mini- 
mum wage,  within  a flexible 
labour  market  There  should 
be  a statutory  level  beneath 
which  pay  should  not  fall  — 
with  the  minimum  wage  de- 
cided not  on  the  basis  of  a 
rigid  formula  but  according 
to  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  with 
the  advice  of  an  independent 
low  pay  commission. 

Employment 

Labour’s  welfare-to-work 
programme  will  attack  un- 
employment and  break  the 
spiral  of  escalating  spending 
on  social  security. 

We  will  give  250,000  under- 
25s  opportunities  for  work, 
education  and  training.  All 
young  people  will  be  offered 
part-time  or  full-time  educa- 
tion after  the  age  of  16.  Any 
under-18  year-old  in  a job 
will  have  the  right  to  study 
on  an  approved  course  for 
qualifications  at  college.  We 
will  replace  the  foiled  Youth 
Training  scheme  with  our 
new  Target  2000  programme, 
offering  young  people  high- 
quality  education  and 
training. 

We  *rill  encourage  employ- 
ers to  take  on  those  who  have 
suffered  unemployment  for 
more  than  two  years  with  a 
£75-a-week  tax  rebate  paid 
for  six  months.  Our  pro- 
gramme for  the  phased 
release  of  past  receipts  from 
council  house  sales  will  pro- 
vide new  Jobs  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Once  the  youngest  child  is 
in  the  second  term  of  full- 
time school,  lone  parents  will 
be  offered  advice  by  a proac- 
tive Employment  Service  to 
develop  a package  of  job 
search,  training  and  after- 
school care  to  help  them  off 
benefit. 

Health 

Labour  commits  itself 
anew  to  the  historic  princi- 
ple: that  if  you  are  ill  or  in- 
jured there  will  be  a national 
health  service  there  to  help; 
and  access  to  it  will  be  based 
on  need  and  need  alone. 

Labour  win  end  the  Con- 
servatives' internal  market 
in  health  care.  We  will  cut 
costs  by  removing  the 
bureaucratic  processes  of  the 
internal  market 

The  savings  achieved  will 
go  on  direct  care  for  patients. 
As  a start  the  first  £100  mil- 
lion saved  will  treat  an  extra 
100,000  patients.  We  will  end 
waiting  for  cancer  surgery, 
thereby  helping  thran^nd*  of 
women  waiting  for  breast 
cancer  treatment 

Labour  is  opposed  to  the 
privatisation  of  rlinlnaT  ser- 
vices which  is  being  actively 
promoted  by  the 
Conservatives. 

A new  minister  for  public 
health  will  attack  the  root 


causes  of  III  health,  and  so 
improve  lives  and  save  the 
NHS  money.  Smoking  is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  pre- 
ventable illness  and  prema- 
ture death  in  the  UK  We  will 
therefore  ban  tobacco 
advertising. 

We  will  raise  spending  on 
the  NHS  in  real  terms  every 
year  and  put  the  money 
towards  patient  care. 

Crime 

We  will  halve  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  persistent  young 
offenders  from  arrest  to  sen- 
tencing; replace  widespread 
repeat  cautions  with  a single 
fhiai  warning;  bring  together 
Youth  Offender  Teams  in 
every  area;  and  streamline 
the  system  of  youth  courts  to 
make  it  for  more  effective. 

New  parental  responsi- 
bility orders  will  make 
parents  face  up  to  their  res- 
ponsibility for  their  chil- 
dren's misbehaviour. 

We  will  implement  an 
effective  sentencing  system 
for  all  the  main  offences  to 
ensure  greater  consistency 
and  stricter  punishment  for 
serious  repeat  offenders. 

Child  protection  orders 
will  deal  with  young  chil- 
dren suffering  neglect  by 
parents  because  they  are  left 
out  on  their  own  for  too  late 
at  night 

We  will  create  a new  of- 
fence of  racial  harassment 
and  a new  crime  of  racially 
motivated  violence  to  protect 
ethnic  minorities  from 
intimidation. 

Labour  will  appoint  an 
anti-drugs  supremo  to  coor- 
dinate our  battle  against 
drugs  across  all  government 
departments. 

Greater  protection  wifi  be 
provided  for  victims  in  rape 
and  serious  sexual  offence 
trials  and  for  those  subject  to 
intimidation,  including 
witnesses. 

Family 

Labour’s  national  child- 
care strategy  will  plan  provi- 
sion to  match  the  require- 
ments of  the  modem  labour 
market  and  help  parents,  es- 
pecially women,  to  balance 
family  and  working  life. 

We  support  the  right  of  em- 
ployees not  to  be  forced  to 
work  more  than  48  hours  a 
week;  to  an  annual  holiday 
entitlement;  and  to  limited 
unpaid  parental  leave.  These 
measures  will  provide  a 
valuable  underpinning  to 
family  life. 

We  are  committed  to  retain 
universal  Child  Benefit 
where  it  is  universal  today  — 
from  birth  to  age  16  — and  to 
up  rate  it  at  least  in  line  with 
prices.  We  are  reviewing 
educational  finance  and 
maintenance  for  those  older 
than  16  to  ensure  higher 
staying-on  rates  at  school 
and  college,  and  that 
resources  are  used  to  sup- 
port those  in  most  need. 

We  believe  that  all  pen- 
sioners should  share  Curly 
in  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  pri- 
vatisation, we  propose  a 
partnership  between  public 
and  private  provision,  and  a 
balance  between  income 
sourced  from  tax  and  in- 
vested savings.  The  basic 
state  pension  wifi  be  retained 
as  die  foundation  of  pension 
provision.  It  will  be  in- 
creased at  least  in  line  with 
prices. 

Too  many  people  in  work, 
particularly  those  on  low  and 


modest  incomes  and  with 
changing  patterns  of  employ- 
ment, cannot  join  good-value 
second  pension  schemes. 
Labour  wifi  create  a new 
framework  — stakeholder 
pensions  — to  meet  this 
need. 

We  wifi  establish  a Royal 
Commission  to  work  out  a 
fair  system  for  funding  long- 
term care  for  the  elderly. 

Environment 

A sustainable  environment 
requires’  above  all  an 
effective  and  integrated 
transport  policy  at  national, 
regional  and  local  level  that 
will  provide  genuine  choice 
to  meet  people’s  transport 
needs. 

A Labour  government  win 
review  the  distribution  of  lot- 
tery proceeds  to  ensure  that 
there  is  the  widest  possible 
access  to  the  benefits  of  lot- 
tery revenues  throughout 
the  UK  When  the  current 
contract  runs  out.  Labour 
will  seek  an  efficient  not-for- 
profit  operator  to  ensure  that 
the  maximum  sums  go  to 
good  causes. 

Constitution 

As  an  initial,  self-con- 
tained reform,  not  dependent 
on  further  reform  in  the 
future,  the  right  of  heredi- 
tary peers  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords  wifi  be 
ended  by  statute.  This  will  be 
the  first  stage  in  a process  of 
reform  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  more  democratic  and 
representative.  We  have  no 


We  oppose 
superstate 
but  will 
make  fresh 
start  in 
Europe 


plans  to  replace  the 
monarchy. 

The  Nolan  recommenda- 
tions wifi  be  fully  imple- 
mented and  extended  to  all 
public  bodies.  We  will  oblige 
parties  to  declare  the  source 
of  all  donations  above  a mini- 
mum figure.  Foreign  ftmriing 
will  be  banned. 

We  are  committed  to  a ref- 
erendum on  the  voting  sys- 
tem for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons- An  independent 
commission  on  voting  sys- 
tems will  be  appointed  early 
to  recommend  a proportional 
alternative  to  the  first-past- 
the-post  system. 

We  are  pledged  to  a Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  lead- 
ing to  more  open  govern- 
ment and  an  Independent 
National  Statistical  Service. 

We  will  meet  the  demand 
for  decentralisation  of  power 
to  Scotland  and  Wales,  once 
established  in  referendmns. 
These  referendmns  wfH  take 
place  not  later  than  the 
autumn  of  1997.  A simple  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  in  each, 
referendum  wifi  be  the  ma- 
jority required. 

For  Scotland  we  propose 
the  creation  of  a parliament 
with  law-making  powers,  in- 
cluding defined  and  limits 
financial  powers  to  vary  rev- 
enue and  elected  by  an  addi- 
tional member  system.  In  the 
Scottish  referendum  we  wifi 
seek  separate  endorsement 
of  the  proposal  to  create  a 
parliament,  and  of  the  pro- 
pose! to  give  it  defined  and 


limited  financial  powers  to 
vary  revenue. 

The  Welsh  assembly  will 
provide  democratic  control 
of  the  existing  Welsh  Office 
functions.  It  will  have 
secondary  legislative  powers 
and  will  be  specifically  em- 
powered to  reform  and  de- 
mocratise the  quango  state. 

Following  a referendum  to 
confirm  popular  demand, 
there  will  be  a new  deal  for 
London,  with  a strategic  au 
thority  and  a mayor,  each  di 
rectly  elected. 

Europe 

Our  vision  of  Europe  is  erf 
an  alliance  of  independent 
nations  choosing  to  cooper- 
ate to  achieve  the  goals  they 
cannot  achieve  alone.  We  op- 
pose a European  federal 
superstate. 

We  wifi  malm  a fresh  start 
in  Europe  with  the  credibil- 
ity to  achieve  reform.  We 
have  set  out  a detailed 
agenda  for  reform,  leading 
from  the  front  during  the  UK 
presidency  in  the  first  half  of 
1998:  We  wifi  open  up  mar- 
kets to  competition;  pursue 
tough  action  against  unfair 
state  aids;  and  ensure  proper 
enforcement  of  single  market 
rules. 

We  will  retain  the  national 
veto  over  key  matters  of 
national  interest,  such  as 
taxation,  defence  and  secu- 
rity, immigration,  decisions 
over  the  budget  and  treaty 
changes,  while  considering 
the  extension  of  Qualified 
Majority  Voting  in  limited 
areas  where  that  is  in  Brit- 
ain’s interests. 

Under  Labour  Britain  will 
sign  the  Social  Chapter.  An 
“empty  chair"  at  the  negoti- 
ating table  is  disastrous  for 
Britain.  The  Social  Chapter 
is  a framework  under  which 
legislative  measures  can  be 
agreed.  We  will  use  our  par- 
ticipation to  promote  em- 
ployability and  flexibility, 
not  high  social  costs. 

Any  decision  shout  Britain 
joining  the  single  currency 
must  be  determined  by  a 
hard-headed  assessment  of 
Britain’s  economic  interests. 

But  there  are  formidable 
obstacles  in  foe  way  of  Brit- 
ain being  in  foe  first  wave  of 
membership,  if  EMU  takes 
place  on  1 January  1999. 
However,  to  exclude  British 
membership  of  EMU  forever 
would  be  to  destroy  any  in- 
fluence we  have  over  a pro- 
cess which  will  affect  us 
whether  we  are  in  or  out. 

There  are  three  pre-condi- 
tions which  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  before  Britain  could 
join  during  the  next  Parlia- 
ment: first,  the  Cabinet 
would  have  to  agree;  then 
Parliament  and  finally  foe 
people  would  have  to  say 
•Yes’  in  a referendum. 

Our  security  will  continue 
to  be  based  on  Nato.  A new 
Labour  government  will 
retain  Trident  Labour  will 
ban  the  import,  export, 
transfer  and  manufacture  of 
all  forms  of  anti-personnel 
landmines.  We  will  intro- 
duce an  immediate  morato- 
rium on  their  use. 

A Labour  government  will 
strengthen  co-operation  In 
the  European  Union  on  envi- 
ronmental issues,  including 
CfimgtE  change  and  ramp,  de- 
pletion. We  will  lead  foe  fight 
against  global  warming, 
through  our  target  of  a 20  per 
emit  reduction  in  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  the  year 
2010. 


Hard  cheese  for 
Tories  as  Major 
mars  Sinn  Fein 
supporters’  big 
day  at  Gretna 


Campaign 

Day 


Stuart  Miliar 

THE  election  fight 
finally  burst  Into  life 
yesterday  as  all  three 
party  leaders  cranked  ap  an 
array  of  battle  mobiles  to 
escape  Westminster  for  the 
relative  calm  of  Scotland 
and  Wales. 

Notwithstanding  the 
hordes  of  costumed  wild  an- 
imate roaming  the  streets  of 
SWi,  the  emergence  of 
Labour’s  manifesto  was  the 
catalyst  for  a new  air  of  po- 
litical determination  which 
bit  the  campaign.  The  lead- 
ership had  spent  weeks 
dampening 
expecta- 
tions, but 
there  was 
no  hiding 

the  excite- 
ment 

hitherto 

only  experi- 
enced by 
two  men  in 
chicken 
suits — which  gripped  the 
conference  hafi.  At  last, 
sighed  phoney- war  weary 
onlookers,  the  real  political 
debate  could  begin. 

And  so  it  did,  as  the  New 
Labour  glitterati  filed  onto 
the  slickly-constructed 
platform  to  hear  their 
leader  outline  the  10-point 
Contract  for  Britain.  Not 
even  the  ‘fact’ — according 
to  mischievous  Lib  Dem  in- 
terlopers— that  the  mas- 
sive backdrop  portrayed  the 
Union  flag  upside  down 
spoiled  a moment  so  special 
that  Harriet  Harman  took 
the  opportunity  to  unveil  a 
new  softer-fringe  hairstyle. 

The  success  of  the  launch, 
accompanied  as  ever  by  the 
strains  of  D-Ream’s  Things 
Can  Only  Get  Better,  has  fta- 
efled  speculation  that  Mr 
Major  is  desperate  to  find 
his  own  campaign  signa- 
ture tune.  Ladhroke’s  yes- 
terday released  a set  of  fan- 
tasy odds  on  likely 
candidates  with,  predict- 
ably, Better  the  Devil  You 
Know  by  Kylie  Minogue 
(above)  the  2/1  favourite. 
Pray  by  Take  That  is  the  25- 
l outsider.  In  the  absence  of 
decent  beats,  Mr  Major  did 
his  best  to 
spice  up  Ms 
otherwise 
homely 
morning 
press  con- 
ference. His 
best  mo- 
ment came 
when  he 
was  asked 
about  Mr 
Blair’s  handwritten  pledge 
on  Labour’s  plans.  “All  that 
shows  is  that  Tony  can  do 
joined  up  writing,”  he 
retorted. 

The  handwriting  fed  also 
reached  the  Lib  Bern  camp 
which  attacked  the  lack  of 
substance  to  the  campaign, 
but  also  released  an  ex- 
pert's report  on  Paddy  Ash- 
down’s handwriting.  “A 
combination  ofhlgh  aspira- 
tions, realism  and  persis- 
tence ensures  a detennlna- 
tion  to  achieve  goals,”  It 
concluded. 

By  lunchtime.  Labour’s 
promising  start  to  the  day 


began  to  look  jaded  as  the 
party  suffered  a series  of 
technical  glitches. 

It  had  hoped  to  launch  the 
manifesto  into  cyberspace, 
making  it  instantly  avail- 
able around  the  world.  In 
the  event,  anybody  who 
tried  to  download  tbe  infor- 
mation was  In  for  a nasty 
shock  as  it  caused  their 
computers  to  crash.  As  ever 
it  was  the  Guardian  which 
broke  tbe  story,  losing 
three  machines  in  the  pro- 
cess. Further  attempts  to 
send  the  information  by  e- 
mail  also  failed,  forcing  era- 
barrased  officials  to  admit 
defeat  and  opt  for  the  more 
traditional  method  of  call- 
ing for  bike  couriers. 

Meanwhile  the  Labour 
bus  convoy,  en  route  to 
Stansted  airport,  was 
forced  to  pull  onto  the  A41 
hard  shoulder  to  allow  a 
live  interview  with  BBC's 
One  O’clock  News.  In  spite 
of  the  communications 
whizzery  on  board,  the 
reception  was  appalling 
when  the  buses  were 
moving. 

Mr  Major,  in  contrast, 
was  starting  to  eitioy  him- 
self. flying  to  Carlisle  to 
meet  locate  and  for  a visit  to 
Gretna  Green.  There  he  and 
a pack  of  reporters  am- 
bushed two  newlyweds 
from  Londonderry,  who 
voiced  support  for  his  fam- 
ily tax  break  plan,  then 
spoiled  the  effect  by  reveal- 
ing they  were  Sinn  Fein  vot- 
ers. Unabashed.  Mr  Major 
took  the  opportunity  to 
attack  Labour’s  devolution 
plans  which 
he  said 
threatened 
to  break  up 
the  onion  in 
a few  sen- 
tences. 

Back  in  Car- 
lisle, he  un- 
sheathed 
the  fabled 
hi-tech  plat- 
form forfoe  first  time  to 
take  on  hundreds  of  heck- 
lers. “Abit  of  work  and 
maybe  yon  wouldn't  heckle 
so  stupidly.”  he  told  them. 

His  good  mood  may  be  ex- 
plained by  his  victory  in  the 
first  air  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign— not  surprising, 
given  that  his  Boeing  737 
has  been  loaned  by  British 
Midland.  The  accompany- 
ing media  pack  enjoyed  “up- 
market” fresh  sandwiches 
and  a range  of  soft  bever- 
ages, while  those  on  the 
Blair  plane — an  ageing 
BAC 1-11  chartered  at  frill 
cost — had  to  endure  a 
bumpy  flight  to  Scotland. 

To  add  to  the  seat-of-the- 
pants  air  of  adventure  a 
celling  light  bulb  fell  out  as 
the  plane  bounced  to  a halt 
at  Edinburgh  airport. 

By  this  time  Mr  Ashdown 
was  already  in  Cardiff,  vis- 
iting the  party’s  Welsh 
headquarters,  above  a Wil- 
liam Hill  bookmakers 
where  the  odds  on  the  Lib 
Items  forming  the  next  gov- 
ernment were  2000-1. 

There  was  better  news  for 
Mr  Ashdown  with  the 
release  of  the  most  uncon- 
ventional poll  of  the  cam- 
paign so  fer.  The  “roll  poll”, 
at  Safeway ’S  Wapplng  store 
in  east  London,  puts  the  Lib 
Item  Double  Gloucester  roll 
in  second  place  with  26  per 
cent  of  sales.  Labour’s  Red 
Leicester  has  32  per  cent 
while  the  Tory  Blue  Stilton 
languished  on  22  percent. 
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tnat  there  is  a conspiracy  modernising  Labour  to  go 

°*  silence  between  Labour  backwards.  We  paid  a heavy 

and  the  leaders  of  trade  unions  price  for  that  in  the  past 

John  Edmonds  Tony  Blair 


THE  BIG  ISSUE:  OLD  LABOUR/NEW  LABOUR 

No  price 
tag  on 
party’s 
radical 
pledges 
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Over  ttw  next  22 
months  at  least 
addfflorul  resources 
of  El  bSton  wRba 
available  for 

investment  In  Bn 

National  Health 
Service 


Over  the  next  22 
months  at  toast 
£600  tidflon  wB  be 
avalabtofor 
Investment  in 
education 


Increase  the  state 
rattramant  pension  by 
£5  for  a single 
pensioner  and  £8  for 
pensioner  coupta  and 
raise  chBd  benefit  to 
saj06.  Cost  £3.25 
MBon  per  year  " 


We  wB  end  the 
scandal  of  poverty 
pay  _by  introducing 
ambitmun'wageof 
£3j40anhcur 


Introduce  a new  50 
per  cent  band  of 
income  tax  at 
eamtoss  of  at  toast 
£40,000 
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20%  reducedrate  .-5 
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make  every  employee.' 
eaminfl  up  to  at  least4 
£22,000  a year  better 

otjefsttvo  ba  tower 
faring  rate  of  ten 
.peoceio  fee  pound. 

, . 'WewB  odt  VAT  on 
fluid  to  five  per  card. 
diaioMost  tevsl  ' 
qitowed  : . ... 


chan^w.Ma 
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pitoto  debate  on  the  - 


Alan  Travis  and  Larry  Elliott 

on  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  1 992  and  1 997  manifestos 
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earth  summit  with  a 
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levels... 
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Socialism 


TONY  Blair  bridles 
at  the  suggestion 

that  his  mnnifnctn  Jg 

a conservative  doc- 
ument. So  much  so 
that  he  was  defying  anybody 
yesterday  to  say  that  his  pro- 
gramme was  anything  other 
than  a radical  programme. 

Even  so,  he  conceded  that 
the  Tories  had  not  got  every- 
thing wrong  over  the  past  18 
years.  New  Labour  had  been 
absolutely  right  to  become 
the  party  of  enterprise  and  to 
embrace  the  trade  union 
reforms  of  the  1980s,  he  said. 

“I  didn't  spend  three  years 
turning  the  Labour  Party  Into 
a modem  party ...  to  go  back- 
wards . . . We  are  not  going 
back  to  those  days.  We  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  it  in  the  past 
We  are  not  pairing  that  price 
again,"  he  warned. 

In  case  anybody  mistook 
the  message,  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  the  manifesto 
represented  "the  final  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  old  tax-and- 
spend  agenda." 

So  how  different  is  New 
Labour's  manifesto  from  Nell 
Kinnock's  unsuccesful  Old 
Labour  1992  publication 
called  Its  Time  to  Get  Britain 
Working  Again? 


In  both  cases  the  manifesto 
launch  contained  no  sur- 
prises. Tony  Blair  even  defied 
superstition  yesterday  by  un- 
veiling his  document  in  the 
same  Westminster  hall  as  the 
late  John  Smith's  ill-fated 
Shadow  Budget,  which  con- 
tained the  detailed  tax  plans 
that  the  Tories  used  to  shatter 
Labour’s  election  hopes. 

The  bard  lessons  of  that  de- 
feat are  evident  in  the  funda- 
mental strategy  of  this  elec- 
tion’s manifesto.  At  the 
centre  of  the  Old  Labour 
plans  was  a fas  billion  tax- 
and-spend  package  to  boost 
pensions  and  spending  on 
health  and  education. 

It  advocated  a higher  tax 
rate  of  60  per  cent  and  larger 
national  insurance  hills  for 

anybody  earning  more  than 
£22,000  a year  as  the  way  to 
pay  for  Labour’s  aspirations. 
Now  Gordon  Brown  prays  for- 
giveness by  offering  the  elec- 
torate an  olive  branch  of  poss- 
ible future  tax  cuts. 

There  are  similarities  be- 
tween the  manifestos.  Old 
Labour  also  pledged  to  intro- 
duce a Scottish  Parliament, 
albeit  with  tax  raising  pow- 
ers. There  was  to  be  no  return 
to  the  trade  union  legislation 


of  the  1970s.  No  wholesale 

nmntiniwl  leatinnc  A Bill  of 

Rights,  and  a Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  were  to  be  for 
traduced.  Both  documents  ad- 
vocate a national  minimum 
wage. 

Critics  might  say  New 
Labour  is  at  its  most  radical 
where  no  money  is  Involved. 
House  of  Lords  reform  was  a 
low  priority  for  TThmork;  now 
removing  the  voting  rights  of 
hereditary  peers  Is  high  on 
the  agenda.  TTbinncir  only  had 
a manifesto  commitment  to  a 
"well-informed  public  de- 
bate" on  changing  the  voting 
system  for  Westminster.  Blair 
explicitly  promises  a referen- 
dum on  electoral  reform.  . 

There  are  areas  where  Nell 
Bannock’s  manifesto  barely 
ventured.  In  1992,  crime,  for 
instance,  rated  five  paragraphs 
and  mainly  concentrated  cm 
improving  street  lifting  Now 
law  and  order  rates  two  pages 
with  the  now  familiar  “zero 
tolerance”  strategies  and  child 
curfews  fighting  for  room  next 
to  pledges  to  early  legislation 


for  a post-Dunblane  ban  cm  all 
handguns.  Such  policies 
BJWTwd  TTTrtfr  1 nlrahlp  fhn>  years 
ago.  However,  in  this  case, 
Blair’s  “radicalism” — wtthits 


social  authoritarian  tinge  — 
may  play  better  with  the  cen- 
tre rather  than  the  Left. 

The  new  policy  on  the  envi- 
ronment can  also  riaim  to  live 
up  to  the  "radical”  tag. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  rushed 
to  praise  Blair  yesterday  for 
the  "greenest  Labour  mani- 
festo ever  with  real  policies". 
While  Neil  Efonock  worried 
in  the  manifesto’s  small  print 
about  the  public  rieelaraHnn 
of  party  political  donations. 
Tony  Blair  has  four  pages  cm 
how  to  “clean  up  politics 
with  reforms  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  at  foe  heart  of 
foe  attack  on  sleaze. 

! But  while  constitutional 

ohange  is  important.  If  is  still 


the  Bcnnnmins  which  win  de- 
cide foe  outcome. 

In  1992,  Labour  meticq 
lously  costed  its  £2JS  bfflion 
pledge  to  uprate  pensions  and 
child  benefits,  and  spend  an 
extra  £1  billion  cm  foe  NHS 
and  £600  million  more  on  edu- 
cation. Copying  the  style  used 
in  the  Treasury’s  Red  Book, 
Neil  Kinnoch  showed  he 
could  make  the  numbers  add 
up. 

The  winners  and  losers 
from  this  strategy  were  also 
carefaRy  worked  out  They 


Ties  that  bind  ever  less  closely 


THE  UNIONS: 

Blair  vowed  to 
sever  old  link, 
reports  Ewen 
MacAskill 

TONY  Blair  had  more 
sense  of  purpose  than 
most  of  his  colleagues  in 
foe  aftermath  of  foe  1992  gen- 
eral election. 

While  most  Labour  MPs 
were  still  coning  to  terms 
with  defeat,  Mr  Blair,  then 
shadow  home  secretary,  told 
anyone  who  would  listen  of 
his  plan  for  avoiding  defeat 
again,  and  central  to  that  was 
Labour's  relationship  with 
the  unions. 

Mr  Blair  said  he  wanted  the 
traditional  link  between 
Labour  and  the  unions,  run- 
ning back  to  the  foundation  of 
the  party,  to  be  loosened. 

He  went  further,  though 
this  has  since  been  disputed, 
telling  a group  In  private  that 
be  wanted  foe  link  completely 
broken:  it  did  not  matter  if 
foe  unions  h»ri  a 90  per  cent 
bloc  vote  at  Labour  confer- 
ence or  J percent  bloc  vole. 

As  long  as  there  was  a link. 
Labour  would  be  open  to  Tory 
accusations  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  The  unions.  He 
wanted  eventually  a complete 
break. 

Since  1992,  Labour  has 
moved  at  speed  to  put  dis- 
tance between  itself  and  its 
traditional  partner  In  the 
labour  movement.  First 
under  John  Smith,  who 
pushed  through  increased  de- 
mocracy through  introduc- 
tion of  one  member,  one  vote, 
and  then  in  the  fast  three 
years  under  Mr  Blatr. 

But  tlfe  change*  have  not 
been  enough  to  prevent  the 
OmsemtJywweJng  this  still 
as  one  of  Labour's  weak 
points. 

The  Dally . Mail . exploited 
this  yesterday  with  a front- 
page rtalming  a conspiracy, 
with  five. top.  union  leaders 
having  tagan  a vow  of  silence 
during  0»  campaign  so  as  not 
to  endanger  Labour's  chance 
of  befog- dfaeted.  The  MaO 
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claimed  that  the  secret  pact 
had  been  agreed  a fortnight 
b&)  at  a meeting  or  the  union 
and  Labour  liaison  committee 
at  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  headquar- 
ters. In  return  for  the  vow  of 
silence,  Labour  would  set  a 
minimum  wage,  introduce 
the  social  chapter,  and  pro- 
vide statutory  union 
recognition.  . 

Labour  dismissed  the 
article  as  "utter  nonsense  fab- 
ricated by  the  Daily  Mafl  to 
disrupt  the  partes  election 
campaign",  and  -the.  union 
leaders  involved,  such  as 
John  Edmonds,  of  the  GMB. 
said  it  was  "ridiculous  to  su* 
Best  there  is  a conspiracy. 
The  union  leaders  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  be  campaigning  for 
Labour. 

In  spite  of  this,  John  Major 
made  much  of  Labour’s  union 
link  in  a BBC  interview  yes- 
terday morning,  and  afrDjP- 
uty  Prime  Minister.  Michael 
Heseltine,  Followed  it  up  at  a 
press  conference  at  Tory  cen- 
■Tal  Office  in  the  afternoon. 


Labour  expects  more  of  the 
same  from  the  Conservative- 
friendly  Daily  Mail  and  Daily 
Telegraph  today,  and  from 
foe  Tories  throughout  foe 
campaign.. 

But  Labour  will  counter  by 
trying  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  no  longer 
reliant  on  union  support 

The  Daily  Mail  noted  that 
the  in  1996  contrib- 

uted £6.8  million  to  Labour,  54 
per  cent  of  foe  party's  fund- 
ing. That  suggests  that 
Labour  is  still  heavily  depen- 
dent on  union  support. 

But  If  that  figure  is  seen  in 
context,  a different  conclu- 
sion is  reached.  In  1990,  the 
unions  provided  90  per  cent  of 
Labour  funding.  Last  year, 
the  percentage  had  dropped  to 
33  per  cent  And  this  year,  it 
has  dropped  even  farther,  ac- 
cording to  Labour.  The  main 
source  of  funding  is  now  indi- 
vidual donations  from 
businessmen. 

.The  Daily  Mail,  like  the 
Conservatives,  also  criticised 
Labour  MPS  for  being  spon- 
sored by  unions.  The  TUC  Di- 


rectory for  1996  lists  under 
each  union  the  names  of  MPs 
they  sponsor:  the  TGWU,  for 
instance,  sponsors  88,  includ- 
ing the  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown. 

The  problem  far  foe  Dally 
Mail  and  foe  Conservatives  is 
that  this  system  no  longer  ap- 
plies and  the  present  TUC  Di- 
rectory no  longer  carries 
such  lists.  Union  money  goes 
straight  to  foe  party  centrally 
for  distribution  to  constituen- 
cies to  help  with  running 
costs  and  election  expenses. 

In  theory  and  probably  to 
practice,  MPs  should  no 
longer  know  from  which 
union  the  money  comes. 

The  change,  introduced  as  a 
result  of  the  Nolan  debate  on 
cash-for-questions,  came  into 
effect  in  April  last  year. 

The  unions  once  controlled 
90  per  cent  of  the  vote  at  the 
party  conference  but  this  has 
been  brought  down,  first  to  70 
per  cent,  while  now  it  is  Just 
below  50  per  cent 

The  unions  also  control  12 
of  the  26  seats  on  Labour’s 
ruling  national  executive,  but 
Mr  Blair  earlier  this  year  put 
forward  a reform  proposal 
that  will  see  union  strength 
on  the  NEC  dwindle  as  the 
base  is  widened  to  take  in  or- 
dinary members,  back- 
bencher and  councillors. 

The  change  goes  to  the 
party  conference  this 
October. 

Comcideutly,  as  foe  Daily 
MaH  published  its ' article. 
Jack  Dromey,  national  secre- 
tary of  the  TGWU,  failed  to 
get  on  the  shortlist  as  a 
Labour  Tomdidata  in  the  PorK 
teftact  and  Castieford  constit- 
uency. That  does  not  suggest 
foe  unions  and  Labour  work- 
ing hand  In  hand. 

The  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Labour  and  foe 
unions  has  substantially 
changed  since  foe  1992  elec- 


tion, not  least  because  of  the 
declining  power  of  the  unions 
in  general 

And  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr 
Blair  regards  reform  of  foe 
relationship  between  Labour 
and  the  Tmimvc  as  finished. 
He  will  continue  to  move 
towards  . a mass  membership 
party  completely  independent 
of  the  unions. 


showed  that  eight  out  10  vot- 
ers woiuld  have  been  better  off 
as  a result  of  Mr  Smith’s 
shadow  budget 

Put  simply.  Labour  offered 
an  explicit  tax-and-spend  pol- 
icy. Better-off  people  would  be 
taxed  more  heavily  to  pay  for 
higher  benefits  far  the  less 
well-off  and  for  better  state 
services. 

The  problem  was  not  that 
the  Shadow  Budget  did  not 
add  up  financially;  rather 
that  it  was  a disaster  politi- 
cally. Having  put  tax  at  the 
centre  of  the  political  debate. 
Labour  was  defenceless  as  the 
Conservatives  totted  up  fvmy 

spending  commitment  and  as- 

piratlon  of  Mr  Kinnock's 
team  , and  came  up  with  a 
price  tag  of  £35  bUllon. 

Labour  is  less  vulnerable 
this  time.  The  very  wards 
“tax  and  spend"  have  been  ex- 
punged from  labour’s  lexi- 


con, to  be  replaced  by  “save  to 
invest".  Labour’s  front-bench- 
ers are  forbidden  from  mak- 
ing policy  statements  that 
would  involve  extra 
resources,  even  if  it  means  an 
uncomfortable  10  minutes  at 
foe  bands  of  BBC  interviewer 
John  Humphreys. 

Only  in  one  area  has  the 
1992  costed  approach  sur- 
vived. That  is  the  windfall  tax 
cm  the  excess  profits  of  the 
privatised  utilities,  which  is 
expected  to  raise  several 
billion  pounds  to  finance 
Labour's  plan  to  tackle  long- 
term and  youth  unemploy- 
ment. Even  here,  the  sum  to 
be  raised  remains  vague. 

Mr  Blair  made  it  clear  yes- 
terday that  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  look  to  spend 
more  money  on  health  and 
education,  but  only  as  a result 
of  economic  growth  and  sav- 
ings that  would  be  made  as  a 


result  of  the  Welfare  to  Work 
programme.  The  spending 
totals  inherited  from  Chancel- 
lor Kenneth  Clarke  would  be 
adhered  to  for  two  years. 

There  are  two  potential 
problems  with  thin  strategy 
and  both  are  to  do  with  how 
to  pay  for  it 

First,  there  is  the  question 
of  privatisation  receipts  — 
ground  on  which  the  Tories 
launched  a strong  attack  yes- 
terday. The  £2  billion  pro- 
ceeds for  foe  1997-98  financial 
year  will  come  in  whatever 
the  result  of  the  election,  be- 
cause they  are  accounted  for 
by  the  sale  of  Railtrack  and 
British  Energy.  The  £2.5 
billion  for  the  following  two 
years  would  be  money  from 
new  sell-offs.  The  sale  of  the 
National  Air  Traffic  System 
is  expected  to  raise  around 
one  third  of  the- 1998-9  privati- 
sation proceeds,  but  the 


source  of  the  rest  has  not  yet 
been  decided. 

Second,  there  is  a risk  — 
and  this  applies  to  foe  Conser- 
vatives, too  — that  economic 
growth  will  slow  down.  The 
Government’s  budget  arith- 
metic only  works  on  foe  basis 
of  robust  expansion  in  the 
economy,  but  if  growth  is  2 
per  cent  a year  rather  than 
the  predicted  2.75  per  cent  a 
year.  Labour  would  be  faced 
with  foe  unenviable  choice  of 
spending  cuts  or  extra  bor- 
rowing to  prevent  hospital 
ward  closures  and  the  sack- 
ing of  teachers. 

But  the  real  difference  is 
this  — New  Labour’s  mani- 
festo may  have  a hole  in  it  as 
big  as  that  which  cost  Neil 
uinnnrk  so  dear  in  1992;  this 
time,  however,  labour  are 
convinced  they  are  bomb- 
proof The  next  four  weeks 
wIQ  provide  the  answer. 
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Labour’s  Queen’s  Speech  will  not  The  Conservatives  are  riddled 
promise  the  immediate  help  the  with  dishonestly  and  awfulness.  I 

poor  need.  But  at  least  Labour  has  would  have  to  leave  the  country  if 
long-term  plans  to  help  the  poor  they  are  re-elected 

Roy  Hattersley  Jonathan  Ross 


Real  change  needed  to  help  the  poor 


Roy  Hattersley 


CHUTZPAH,  not 
loyalty,  Is  the  Con- 
servatives' secret 
weapon  — defined 
in  The  Joys  of  Yid- 
dish as  the  quality  which 
makes  a man  who  has  killed 
his  parents  ask  the  courts  to 
be  lenient  towards  an  orphan. 
Neither  Neil  Hamilton  nor 
Piers  Merchant  — both  of 
whom  will  soon,  I hope,  be 
out  of  the  headlines  — has 
driven  me  to  that  conclusion. 
The  culprit  was  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  opening  words 
of  his  pitch  for  a fifth  consec- 


utive election  victory  were 
•■It's  time  for  change”. 

That  is  the  sort  of  sentence 
that  gives  elections  a bad 
name.  It  was  a classic  exam- 
ple of  politicians  hoping  that 
people  are  stupid  enough  to 
be  attracted  by  a slogan  that 
promotes  a lie.  What  is  the 
change  John  Major  wants?  Is 
it  the  acceptance  that  privati- 
sation of  the  railways  has 
been  sucb  a disaster  that  only 
bonehead  ideologues  would 
even  contemplate  selling  off 
the  London  Underground?  Or 
is  it  the  abandonment  of  fiscal 


policies  which  have  taken 
from  the  poor  and  given  to  the 
rich? 

If  the  change  Is,  in  his  own 
words,  “making  haves  out  of 
the  have-nots",  he  is  not  just 
abandoning  the  policies  of  a 
political  lifetime,  he  is  pursu- 
ing his  objective  in  a way 
which  can  only  be  described 
as  perverse.  The  tax  break  for 
a working  husband  or  wife, 
whose  spouse  stays  home  to 
care  for  child  or  dependent 
relative,  offers  no  help  to  the 
poorest  families.  To  be  fair  to 
the  Tories,  they  have  not  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  despite  the 
scheme’s  obvious  injustices. 
They  have  no  intention  of  go- 
ing ahead  with  it  at  alL  The 
problems  of  definition  and  the 
problems  of  policing  make  the 
idea  unworkable.  It  is  meant 
to  be  discussed  during  the 
campaign,  not  included  in  a 
future  Tory  budget 

I admit,  with  much  regret. 


that  Labour's  Queen's  Speech 
will  not  promise  the  immedi- 
ate cash  help  that  the  poor  so 
desperately  need.  And  I have 
an  intellectual  — as  well  as  an 
ideological  — difficulty  in 
following  the  argument  that 
rejects  the  ideas  of  high-in- 
come earners  (who  have  done 
disproportionately  well  out  of 
the  Tory  years)  making  a 
larger  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society  in  generaL 
But  at  least  the  Labour 
Party  has  long-term  plans  to 
help  the  poor.  "The  best  way 
to  tackle  poverty  Is  to  help 
people  into  jobs"  says  the 
manifesto.  It  goes  on  to  assert 
that  “there  should  be  a statu- 
tory level  beneath  which  pay 
should  not  foil”.  Despite  all 
the  hedging  about  “not  on  the 
basis  of  a rigid  formula  but , 
according  to  economic  cir- 
cumstances”. it  is  a begin- 
ning. Pull  (or  as  near  as  we 
can  get  to  full)  employment 


and  a statutory  minimum 
wage  are  the  two  essential  in- 
gredients of  a comprehensive 
anti-poverty  programme. 

We  know  it  — modernisers 
will  forgive  me  for  painting 
out  — because  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  oldest  of  Old 
Labour,  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment In  1936,  with  Labour  de- 
feated in  the  last  pre-war  elec- 
tion. the  Rowntree  Survey 
registered  31  per  cent  of  York 
families  living  in  poverty. 
One  in  three  of  those  families 
was  poor  because  the  princi- 
pal wage  earner  did  not  have 
a job.  By  1950 — after  the  post- 
war government  had  miracu- 
lously sustained  full  employ- 
ment — not  a single  York 
family  attributed  its  poverty 
to  unemployment.  According 
to  Rowntree,  in  1936  another 
third  of  the  destitute  families 
(10  per  cent  of  the  whole) 
were  at  work  but  earned  star- 1 
ration  wages.  In  1950.  only  3 


per  cent  of  the  York  popula- 
tion lived  below  the  poverty 
line.  They  were  all  either  old 
or  sick.  Low  pay  (which  goes 
with  high  unemployment)  no 
longer  held  them  down. 

Whilst  Keynes  and  Bever- 
idge were  arguing  about  the 
definition  of  “full  employ- 
ment”, Attlee  was  quietly 
reducing  the  dole  queues  to  a 
figure  which  was  lower  than 
either  of  the  alternative 
bench  marks  of  success.  No- 
body in  their  right  economic 
mind  suggests  that  his 
achievement  can  be  repli- 
cated. He  was  operating  in  a 
closed  economy  and  Britain 
was  still  in  a mood  to  accept 
the  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions which  are  essential  to 
achieving  a single  economic 
goal.  Utility  clothing,  food 
rationing  and  building 
restrictions  are  hardly  consis- 
tent with  the  philosophy  of 
New  Labour.  But  it  is  still 


possible  to  steer  a generally 
unregulated  economy  in  the 
direction  of  job  creation  and 
an  assault  on  poverty. 

The  steering  will  be  an 
essential  element  of  the  pol- 
io'. Of  course,  a New  Labour 
government  will  believe  in 
the  market.  But  the  market 
will  have  to  be  elbowed  in  the 
right  direction.  Laissez-faire 
may  well  Increase  the  total 
sum  of  prosperity.  But  the 
economy  in  which  companies 
are  left  alone,  inevitably 
leaves  the  poor  behind.  That 
is  what  happened  during  the 
first  industrial  revolution. 
New  Labour  must  ensure  that 
it  does  not  happen  again  as 
technological  advance 
requires  an  annual  reduction 
in  manpower. 

We  know  what  happens 
when  free  enterprise  is  left  to 
itself.  The  result  is  always  the 
same.  The  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  widens.  A windfall 


tax,  which  effectively  subsi- 
dises employment,  is 
(whether  the  leadership  ad- 
mits it  or  not)  redistribution. 
It  is  a dangerous  notion  to 
float  during  the  election  cam- 
paign. but  it  has  a strong  con- 
nection with  socialist  eco- 
nomic policy  — which  is  the 
only  way  to  create  jobs.  It 
must  be  only  the  beginning. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  we  are 
still  left  with  an  unanswered 
question  about  today's  poor. 
There  are  economists  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  order  to  build  a 
society  from  which  poverty  Is 
eventually  eliminated,  the 
families  on  today’s  bread  line 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  That 
judgment  is  nonsense.  It  is 
also  morally  Indefensible. 
Whatever  else  Keynes  was 
wrong  about,  he  was  right  to 
say  that  in  the  long  run  we 
are  all  dead.  I leave  behind  in 
Sparkbrook  families  that 
need  help  now. 


r.  - ur.- 


A piper  plays  as  John  Major  leaves  the  blacksmith’s  at  Gretna  Green  where  he  said  Labour  threatened  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland 
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WHAT  are  Daily 
Mail  readers  to 
make  of  their 
paper's  current 
political  stand- 
point? One  day,  it  damns 
John  Major  with  faint  praise. 
The  next,  Tony  Blair  is 
praised  with  faint  damns. 

Bat  it  would  be  facile  to  see 
this  as  an  outbreak  of  impar- 
tiality. This  is  a Tory  paper 
fed  up  with  the  Tories  which 
remains  deeply  suspicions  of 
Labour. 

So  there  will  be  those  who 
view  yesterday's  front  page 
and  the  two  pages  inside 
about  trade  union  “barons” 
as  traditional  anti-Labour 
propaganda 

At  face  value,  it  was.  “Con- 
spiracy of  silence"  thundered 
the  front  page  over  mug  shots 
of  the  five  main  union  lead- 
ers. The  copy  underneath 
could  have  been  lifted  from 
those  far-off  pre-Thatcherite 
days  of  the  late  1970s. 

In  spite  of  that  lady’s  con- 
straining laws,  the  subse- 
quent “modernising”  pragma- 
tism by  unions  and  the 
dramatic  drop  in  membership 
we  are  asked  to  believe  “they 
wield  massive  industrial 
might”  l 

The  piece  suggested  that  : 
they  have  agreed  a “secret 
pact”  to  help  Blair’s  cam- 
paign by  remaining  silent.  In  ; 
return  they  will  regain  power 
through  a minimum  wage, 
“the  EG  job-destroying  Social 


Chapter  and  statutory  union 
recognition." 

In  the  news  story,  bold  com- 
ment was  buflt  on  alleged 
“facts".  In  the  paper's  accom- 
panying comment,  much  was 
made  of  the  unions'  financial 
support  for  Labour,  as  if  this 
was  widely  new  material. 

Shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  was  attacked  for  “sin- 
ister and  backward-looking 
proposals”  which  had  passed 
without  notice  because  of 
“the  media  preoccupation 
with  sleaze."  (For  a second, 
one  coukl  be  forgiven  for  for- 
getting that  the  Mall  is  also 
part  of  the  media). 

In  other  words,  it  was  a 
rather  typical,  if  old-fash- 
ioned assault,  raising  the 
spectre  of  that  long-ago  “win- 
ter of  discontent”. 


Yet  all  is  not  as  it  seems. 
Compare  this  trenchant  po- 
lemic disguised  as  “news" 
with  die  leading  article  a cou- 
ple of  pages  away  about  the 
Tory  manifesto. 

R began  by  arguing  that  the 
Government’s  “glossy  audit 
of  achievement  glides  over 
the  broken  tax  promises  and 
cruel  recession  needlessly 
prolonged  by  keeping  the 
pound  locked  into  the 
Bundesbank-dominated 
ERM.” 

This  was  followed  by  a rou- 
tine knock  at  the  Mail's  bete 
noire.  Chancellor  Ken  Clarke, 
for  his  tax  promises. 

But  these  criticisms  were 
tempered  by  praise  for  a 
manifesto  “rather  more  radi- 
cal than  Mr  Major’s  right- 
wing  critics  may  have 
anticipated.”  ; 

This  is,  of  course,  code  for  I 
the  Mall  Itself.  1 

Then  the  leader  comment 
detailed  a series  of  issues  — 
crime,  education  and  the  am- 1 
stitutlon  — on  which  it 
apparently  supports  the 
Tories  over  Labour.  It  con- 
cluded; "On  the  evidence  of 
this  manifesto,  they  [the 


My  3 C00  lovers;  - by  the 
Athena  poster  man  "1*>- 


CONSPIRACY 
OF  SILENCE 
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K suggested  the 
unions  had  a 
secret  pact.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned 
assault,  raising 
the  spectre  of  the 
“winter  of 
discontent” 


[I  Debate  nobody  wants 


Herding 
hardship 
out  of 
sight 


mention  about  asylum  seek- 
ers under  Real  Rights  for  Citi- 
zens, has  promised  speedier 
appeals  procedures  and  more 
humane  treatment  but  has  not 
said  how  that  is  going  to  be 
paid  for. 

Detention  is  a tricky  issue. 
Who  is  going  to  say  that  those 
who  may  disappear  while 
their  cases  are  considered 
should  not  be  behind  bars? 


i m 


Asylum  seekers 


Why  they  should  be  talking 
about  them 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MacLEOQ 


THEY  arrive  on  boats  and 
lorries,  rather  than 
charter  flights,  and 
some  have  forged  papers. 

They  cannot  speak  English, 
do  not  have  a vote,  cannot 
work  and  do  not  qualify  for 
state  benefits  unless  they 
apply  for  refugee  status  the 
moment  they  land. 

Few  have  family  support 
and  many  rely  on  charity  to 
survive.  Waiting  far  refugee 
respectability  takes  years.  Far 
easier  to  tar  all  who  fail  to  go 
through  the  immediate  for- 
malities with  the  “illegal  im- 
migrants” brush. 

Then  they  are  suspected 
scroungers,  economic  mi- 
grants or  troublesome  inter- 
national dissidents;  in  the 
public  mind,  they  are  black 
rather  than  white  and  rarely 
hit  headlines  unless  they  em- 
barrass authorities  with  pro- 
tests and  hunger  strikes. 

Most  are  hidden  in  parts  of 
London  or  other  cities  where 
more  general  urban  depriva- 
tion, poverty,  unemployment, 
poor  health  and  bad  education 
prospects  create  enough 
problems. 

Tories,  defeated  four  times 
by  judges  over  treatment  of 
asylum  seekers  while  in  gov- 
ernment, mention  them 
briefly  in  the  manifesto,  in  a 
section  on  A Tolerant  Society, 
which  is  shorter  than  sur- 
rounding sections  on  animal 
welfare,  the  environment  and 
films,  fashion  and  food. 

Labour,  its  sole  manifesto 


A civilised  nation  is  judged  by 
the  way  it  treats  those  who  flee 
less  civilised  regimes.  Home 
Office  studies  have  shown 
those  who  gain  refugee  status 
often  come  with  professional 
and  economic  skills  to  benefit 

this  country- 

National  obligations  to  pre- 
vent such  people  falling  victim 
to  further  destitution  are  now 
being  borne  by  local  authori- 
ties, mostly  those  with  ports, 
airports  and  refugee  centres 
in  the  areas. 

Failure  to  debate  the  plight 
of  genuine  escapers  from  fear 
and  torture  only  opens  the 
way  for  humanitarian  respon- 
sibilities to  be  swamped  by  ig- 
norance and  racial  hatred,  or 
the  wider  concerns  of  immi- 
gration policy. 


What  could  be  done 


Quicker  appeals  systems, 
national  frameworks  of  sup- 
port and  a readiness  of  central 
government  to  pick  up  the 
£200  million  a year  tab  would 
ensure  Britain  could  once 
more  boast  about  harbouring 
those  escaping  persecution. 

Burdens  of  proof  are  often 
stacked  against  people  already 
confused  by  arrival  in  an 
alien  country,  but  leadership, 
compassion  and  firm  treat- 
ment for  those  who  are  proved 
to  have  conned  the  system, 
should  replace  arbitrary 
procedures. 


James  Melkle 


Why  l5m  voting  Labour 


Tories]  have  not  run  out  of 
steam  and  . . . Britain’s  pros- 
perity under  the  Tories 
should  not  be  taken  for 
granted  by  voters  when  they 
make  their  choice.” 

So  what  message  is  the  Mail 
getting  across?  The  Tories 
have  broken  promises  but 
their  policies  are  better  than 
Labour’s?  And  watch  out  for 
unions  reinforced  by  Euro- 
pean powers. 

I suspect  that  Richard  Litt- 
le John's  column  came  closest 
of  all  to  expressing  not  only 
the  Man's  genuine  ambiva- 
lence but  a way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma by  saying  what  the 
paper  fears  to  say  itself. 

A pox  on  every  party,  wrote 
Littlejohn.  “I  shan’t  be  voting 
for  any  of  them."  His  con- 
scious abstentlonism  is,  in  es- 
sence. the  logical  stance  of  the 
Mall  as  it  berates  both  Labour 
and  the  Tories.  Forget  the 
economy.  At  heart,  Europe 
remains  the  sticking  point 

There  is  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  paper  and 
its  columnist.  While  the 
leader  writer  refers  to  “the 
costly  provisions  of  the  Social 
Chapter  . . . which  have  done 
so  much  to  guarantee  high 
unemployment  on  the  Conti- 
nent” Littlejohn  uses  more 
florid  language,  blaming  all 
on  “an  arrogant  clique  of  Ger- 
man bankers  and  their  lick- 
spittle Vichy  French 
collaborators." 

Littlejohn  probably  articu- 
lates the  views  of  very  many 
Man-reading  staunch  but  dis- 
illusioned Tory  voters  who 
cannot  bring  themselves  to 
place  an  X next  to  a Labour 
candidate. 

In  the  circumstances,  is  ft 
too  far-fetched  to  imagine  the 
paper  adopting  Littlejohn's 
dont-vote  policy  later  this 
month? 


‘Clearly, 
Tories  are 
greedy 
and  evil’ 


Jonathan  Ross 


I WILL  be  voting  Labour, 
as  I have  done  for  18 
years.  I just  can’t  believe 
this  country  has  had 
Conservatives  ruling  for  as 
long  as  we  have. 

I met  Tony  Blair  at  the 
comedy  awards;  he  seemed 
curiously  nervous.  But  it 
was  good  he  was  on  his  own 
and  not  with  the  bunch  of 
spin  doctors  he  is  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by. 

He  has  done  some 
interesting  things  with  the 
Labour  Party.  I don't  think 
he  is  too  rightwing,  but 
clinging  to  early  La  hour 
ideology  would  be  rather 
foolish.  I guess  they  had  to 
have  a painful  defeat  in  1992 
to  become  a more  modern 
leftwing  party. 

The  world  is  such  a 
thoroughly  different  place 
now,  there  has  to  be 
changes.  Tory  sleaze  never 
surprises  me,  but  lean 
never  get  over  the  cheek  of 
them  heralding  moral 
values  at  the  same  time. 

Clearly,  they  are  the  most 
greedy,  lust-crazed,  evil 
humans  on  the  planet. 

For  a start  they  should  be 
more  honest.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  retch  for 
questions  and  adultery  was 


around  during  the  last 
election  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  stop  the  voters 
electing  them  in  again. 

But  ril  be  hugely 
surprised  if  Labour  don’t 
get  In  this  time.  The 
Conservatives  are  now 
completely  riddled  with 
dishonesty  and  awfulness.  I 
think  I would  have  to  Leave 
the  country  if  they  are  re- 
elected. i know  it’s  a cliche, 
but  It's  true. 

It  is  not  a question  of  the 
voters  having,  to  be  brave  in 
voting  Labour  In.  I think 
they  are  no  w less  fearful  of 
higher  taxation,  and  want  a 
better  NHS  and  education 
system.  They  are 
financially  better  off  and 
feel  confident  that  Labour 
won’t  go  nuts. 

The  Euro  issue  could  be 
made  more  prominent  by 
Labour.  I think  they  should 
express  dear  doubts  that 
would  certainly  win  them  a 
few  more  votes. 

It  is  going  to  be  a 
nightmare  if  we  do  go  ahead 
and  become  more  European 
— for  a start  the  whingeing 
from  the  Sun  will  be 
unbearable! 
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Interview  by  Lucie  Morris 


Tito  Guardian  Friday  April  4 1997 


THE  ELECTION  9 


Yeo  twisted  in  the  winter  wind  for 
the  best  part  of  fortnight,  until  the 
signals  from  even  John  Major’s 
Downing  Street  became 
unmistakeable 


Bitterness  is  still  not  far  from  the 
surface.  I rang  Yeo's  agent,  a nice 
sounding  lady  called  Carys.  We 
were  getting  on  famously. 
Then  I told  her  who  I was. . . 
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A tale  of  sex, 

fame  and 
antique  shops 


Matthew  Engel 

goes  to  South  Suffolk, 
home  of  ex-minister 
Tim  Yeo.  Illustrations 

by  Lucinda  Rogers 


IMAGINE  you  are  a 
well-known  Conserva- 
tive politician.  Or  the 
girlfriend  of  a well- 
known  Conservative 
politician.  Or  the  boy- 
friend. Some  part  of  your  sex- 
ual history  that  does  not  con- 
form to  the  alleged  norms  of 
heterosexuality,  courtship, 
matrimony,  fidelity  and  mo- 
nogamy is  emblazoned  over 
the  front  page  of  the  News  of 
the  World. 

For  a week  you  are  the 
most  famous  person  in  the 
country.  Your  house  is  be- 
sieged by  reporters  and  cam- 
era crews  representing  news 
organisations  that  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  print- 
ing the  story  In  the  first  place 
themselves.  Every  word  you 
utter,  every  move  you  make, 
every  curtain  you  twitch, 
even,  constitutes  big  news. 

Then  the  caravan  moves 
on.  Finally,  the  last  Journalist 
(usually  either  a Sun  or  Mail 
reporter,  or  a desperate  free- 
lance) gives  up  with  a sigh 
and  drives  away  from  your 
front  gate.  Does  anyone 
remember  who  you  were  and 
what  you  supposedly  did? 

This  week  I stood  in  the 
main  street  of  Hadleigh,  Suf- 


folk, and  asked  half  a dozen 
passers-by:  “Who  Is  Julia 
Start?”  None  of  them  had  a 
clue.  They  were  all  local  and 
all  erf  them  answered  the 
question  “Who  is  Tim  Yeo?” 
One  lady  did  say,  “Oh.  yes, 
he's  from  the  conservatory 
party.”  But  I dare  say  Central 
Office  might  like  that  the 
Tories  are  the  conservatory 
party;  the  loft  conversion 
party;  the  party  of  patio  ex- 
tensions, Victorian  carriage 
lamps  and  double  glazing. 
And  also  — so  the  world  be- 
lieves — the  party  of  thick 
bedroom  curtains,  silk  sheets 
and  ceiling  mirrors. 

Basically,  they  were  all  cor- 
rect Urn  Yeo  Is  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  South  Suffolk,  or, 
as  most  of  the  reference  books 
have  it  (wrongly,  according  to 
the  returning  officer)  Suffolk 
South.  On  May  1.  barring  a 
national  wipe-out,  he  will  be 
re-elected. 

Julia  Stent  is  a farmer  Con- 
servative councillor  in  Hack- 
ney. She  met  Mr  Yeo,  then  a 
junior  minister,  at  the  1992 
party  conference.  Nine 
months  later  she  gave  birth  to 
his  daughter.  Mr  Yeo  was  and 
is  a married  man  and  was  on 
record  as  having  criticised 


single  mothers.  The  story  was 
reported  in  the  News  of  the 
World  on  Boxing  Day  1993. 
Once  upon  a time  newspapers 
took  Christmas  off  Mr  Yeo 
was  not  the  first  government 
minister  to  have  been  discov- 
ered discovering  infidelity  — 
David  Mellor  had  been  farced 
to  resign  a year  earlier  — but 
this  came  shortly  alter  John 
Major  had  launched  his  back- 
to-basics/ family  values  cam- 
paign. Mr  Yeo  turned  the 
whole  thing  into  a national 
laughingstock. 

ffia  crisis  numflgmwnt  was 
appalling.  He  came  over  as  si- 
multaneously arrogant  and 
cowardly.  He  twisted  in  the 
winter  wind  into  the  new 
year,  far  the  best  part  of  a 
fortnight,  until  the  signals 
from  even  Mr  Major’s  Down- 
ing Street  became  unmistak- 
able and  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  from  his  post  as  Minis- 
ter of  State  at  the  Department 
of  the  Environment  for  foe 
even  greater  obscurity  of  the 
backbenches. 

The  headlines  were  trium- 
phalist,  helped  by  the  Chi- 
nese-style  terseness  and  eu- 
phony of  his  name.  “Off  Yeo 
go,  you  dirty  so-and-so," 
reasoned  foe  front  page  of 
The  Sun  above  Richard  Little- 
john’s verdict:  “This  is  a 
sleazy,  dishonest  administra- 
tion led  by  a political  pygmy. 
A country  crying  out  for  polit- 
ical leadership  is  given  spine- 
less prevarication  and  plati- 
tudes.” 

The  Sun  was  on  its  way  to 
Tony  Blair.  Mr  Yeo  got  a few 
more  headlines  when  It  was 
revealed  that  he  had  fathered 
a previous  illegitimate  child 
as  a student  Then  he  was 
more  or  less  forgotten,  al- 
though a quiet  chattering^ 


class  conventional  wisdom 
eventually  emerged  that  he 
was  an  absolute  model  of  a 
poet-traumatic  MP. 

He  did  not  move  to  the  East 
End  and  devote  himspff  to 
charitable  endeavours  like 
John  Profnmo;  come  on,  thpsg 
are  the  1990s.  But  he  was  seen 
to  be  shutting  up  and  working 
hard  for  fhp  party  and  his 
constituents.  There  began  to 
be  whispers  that,  he  might. 
return  to  foe  front  bench,  cer- 
tainly after  a change  of  lead- 
ership. 

Three  years  ago  papers  too 
proud  to  make  their  reporters 
doorstep  the  likes  of  Mr  Yeo 
and  Ms  Stent  sent  staff  round 
South  Suffolk  Instead.  They 
rounded  up  dissident  Conser- 
vatives who  vowed  that  Mr 
Yeo  would  not  get  reselected 
for  the  next  election.  Recently 
he  was  reselected  unani- 
mously. The  dissidents  seem 
to  have  disappeared:  out  of 
politics,  to  the  Referendum 
Party  (in  at  least  one  case),  or 
out  of  the  constituency. 

This  is  fanny.  The  anti-Yeo 
forces  were  concentrated  in 
the  town  of  Haverhill-  Bound- 
ary f*h«ngt>g  have  shifted  this 
out  of  South  Suffolk  into  ad- 
joining West  Suffolk.  The 
Tory  there  is  Richard  Spring, 
who,  connoisseurs  win  recall, 
was  Involved  in  another  scan- 
dal-ette,  involving  three-in-a- 
bed. Now  the  Tories  of  Haver- 
hill are  engaged  in  attacking 
Mr  Spring.  They  ought  to 
move  to  foe  other  side  of  Suf- 
folk, where  John  Selwyn 
Gummer  is  tha  MP.  He  would 
never  pull  a bird,  would  he? 

Oh.  well  When  Ken  Living- 
stone was  chairman  erf  the 
Greater  London  Council,  he 
was  once  asked  whether  polit- 
ical power  had  changed  him 


personally-  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“my  genitalia  have  swelled  to 
the  most  enormous  size.”  And 
accurate  histories  of  foe  1990s 
should  record  that  Conserva- 
tive MPs'  genitalia  have' 
played  far  more  of  a' role  in 
determining  perceptions  of 
their  party's  fourth  term  than 
any  of  their  policies. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  worldliness  on  the 
part  of  the  voters.  Sex  exists 
even  in  Suffolk.  One  senses 
that  voters  are  ready  to  for- 
give specific  misdemeanours, 
but  the  relentless  drip-drip- 
drip  of  financial  and  sexual 
| revelations  have  combined  to 
create  a vague  mist  that  is 
hanging  over  politicians  in 
general  and  foe  ruling  party 
in  particular. 

THE  Yeo  affair, 
like  all  the  others, 
caused  forests  to 
be  felled  as  posh 
papers  analysed 
the  relevance  of 
private  morality  to  public  life. 

I am  not  sure  anyone  has  ever 
quite  grasped  foe  point  The 
fury  about  Yeo  and  all  foe  | 
others  was  a specific  reaction 
to  a particular  circumstance. 
One  party  has  been  in  power 
for  18  years. 

The  voters  who  do  not  sup- 
port them  — 57  per  cent  — 
have  had  minimal  opportu- 
nity to  influence  the  direction 
of  policy.  When  one  MP  fal- 
tered, it  offered  an  opportu- 
nity for  foe  rest  of  us  to  lash 
hack.  The  issue  was  irrele- 
vant It  was  our  impotence 
that  mattered,  not  Tim  Yea’s 

potency. 

My  opinion  poll  did  not  last 
long.  The  exhaust  fumes 
seemed  to  be  trapped  In  Had- 
leigh by  foe  narrow  streets 


and  overhanging  Suffolk 
buildings,  and  I soon  ac- 
quired a ferocious  headache. 
Then  I.  got  word  that  MORI 
were  polling  nearby.  Even  in 
supposedly  safe  seats,  nobody 
is  safe  from  pollsters.  The 
MORI  lady  did  not  know  who 
Julia  Stent  was  either. 

Tim  Yeo  got  a fraction  over 
half  the  vote  in  1992.  Labour 
and  Liberal  are  too  close 
together,  with  a quarter  each, 
for  tactical  voting  to  be  poss- 
ible. Suggestions  that  they 
might  drop  their  differences 
and  fight  on  a united  front 
drew  a robust  response  from 
both  candidates. 

Kathy  Pollard,  foe  Liberal 
Democrat,  says  her  party  has 
taken  the  lead  on  all  foe 
issues  that  ought  to  belong  to 
Labour,  trying  to  get  a casu- 
alty unit  in  Sudbury  and  pro- 
testing against  foe  closure  of 
a benefits  office.  Labour's 
Paul  Bishop  says  that  is  non- 
sense, and  his  party  takes  all 
the  initiatives  on  the  Lab- 
/Lib-run  county  council. 

He  claims  to  sense  a Liberal 
meltdown.  ‘It  would  be  per- 
verse If  South  Suffolk  was  the 
only  area  that  didn’t  reflect 
foe  mood  of  the  country.” 

But  East  Anglian  people  are 
supposed  to  be  perverse,  as 
well  as  cautious  and  a bit 
stubborn.  Ipswich  stayed 
Labour,  against  all  the  odds, 
during  foe  early  years  of 
Thatcherism. 

So  unless  the  locals  start 
showing  real  signs  of  perver- , 
sity.  Fleet  Street  win  not  be 
decamping  to  East  Anglia  this  ! 
month. 

There  is  also  a Referendum 
Party  candidate,  Somerset  de 
Chair,  who  is  real,  and  the 
only  contender  anywhere  in 
the  country  to  be  named  after 


The  unspoilt 
places  have 
had the 
vibrancy 
squeezed  out  of 
them.  Almost  all 
the  shops  in  Long 
Melford  now 
sell  antiques  or 
knick-knacks: 
‘Back  in  a minute, 
dear.  I’m 

Just  popping  out  to 
buy  an  Edwardian 
inlay  armchair  and 
a candle 
shaped  like  a 
cocker  spaniel.’ 


both  a county  and  a fence  in 
the  Grand  NatlonaL 

It  is  a nebulous  sort  of  con- 
stituency. South  Suffolk.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  foe  ter- 
ritory covered  by  foe  district 
council  of  Babergh.  which  is 
hereby  declared  winner  of  the 
Most  Idiotically-Named  Post- 
1974  Local  Authority  Compe- 
tition, most  people  finding  it 
unpronounceable  (Bay’-ber), 
unspe liable  and  unidentifi- 
able. I had  always  thought  it 
must  be  in  Scotland. 

Most  of  foe  villages  are 
straggly  and  unimpressive. 
Capel  St  Mary,  where  Kathy 
Pollard  lives,  sounds  wonder- 
ful: the  sort  of  place  PJ). 
James  or  Dorothy  L.  Sayers 
would  arrange  bodies  beneath 
the  pargetting  of  shrub- 
shrouded  cottages.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a commuter  village 
next  to  foe  A12,  not  very 
handsome  and  almost  a sub- 
urb of  Ipswich.  Mrs  Pollard 
made  her  name  as  a commu- 
nity politician  by  fighting  to 
get  an  underpass  beneath  the 
dual  carriageway. 

The  unspoilt  places  have 
had  the  vibrancy  squeezed 
out  of  them  by  being  too  chi- 
chi. Almost  all  foe  shops  in 
Long  Melford  now  sell  an- 
tiques or  knick-knacks: 
“Back  In  a minute,  dear.  I'm 
just  popping  out  to  buy  an  Ed- 
wardian inlay  armchair  and  a 
candle  shaped  like  a cocker 
spaniel.” 

Maybe  it’s  not  going  to  be  a 
sparkling  election  in  Long 


Melford  and  Capel  St  Mary, 
not  if  the  Tories  are  not  going 
to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Mr  Yeo,  when  he  starts  work- 
ing to  defend  his  17,000  major- 
ity, win  be  a highly  proficient 
and  professional  candidate. 
He  spoke  to  me  courteously, 
helpfaSy  and  at  some  length 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
on  holiday.  Alas,  he  was  so 
carefally  bland  that  he  was  al- 
most entirely  unquotable. 

He  did  not  turn  a hair  when 
I finally  raised  The  Subject. 
“It's  clearly  made  me  better- 
known  than  I was.  On  foe 
whole,  it's- been  hdpfUL  The 
things  1 have  done  have  been 
more  noticed.”  Does  it  get 
mentioned  at  all?  “No.” 
Within  the  constituency 
association?  “Never.” 

But  the  bitterness  is  stiff 
not  far  from  the  surface.  Be- 
fore getting  through  to  Mr 
Yeo.  I rang  his  agent,  a nice- 
sounding  lady  called  Carys.  I 
told  her  that  Carys  was  a 
beautiful  name,  which  It  is; 
we  were  getting  on  famously. 
Then  I told  her  who  I was. 
The  sunshine  suddenly 
turned  to  permafrost  “I  cer- 
tainly have  no  truck  with  you 
or  any  story  you  might 
choose  to  fabricate  or 
otherwise.” 

It  wasn’t  personaL  “I  have 
no  wish  to  talk  to  you  or  any 
other  newspaper,”  she  said. 
It's  been  a tough  few  years  far 
the  people  who  do  the  real 
work  in  the  Tory  party.  I stiff 
think  she’s  probably  nice. 


THE  BIGGEST  MEDICAL  COMPLAINT  FOR 
PEOPLE  OVER  50  IS 


HOSPITAL 

WAITING 

LISTS 


SAGA  Hospital  Care  ensures  you  will  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  treatment 


✓ Prompt  treatment  for  12  of  the  most  commonly 
suffered  complaints 

✓ Early  admission  for  all  other  operations  where  the 
NH5  cannot  admit  you  within  six  weeks,  after 
seeing  your  specialist 

✓ Full  cower  for  private  in-patient  charges*^ 

✓ Guaranteed  acceptance  from  age  50  with  no 

upper  age  limit  and  no  medical  required 

✓ Medical  conditions  that  occurred  before  you  join 
may  be  covered  after  2 years* 

✓ Automatic  tax  relief  on  premiums  if  you  are 
aged  60  or  over 

✓ FREE  luggage  set  when  you  enrol 

'Subject  to  poiuy  conditions 

iUmtts  do  apply  to  same  otn -patient  Treatments 

SAGA  Hospital  Care  is  underwritten  by  Prime  Health 


For  a free  quotation  and  information  pack,  phone 
our  dedicated  Customer  Care  Team 
at  Prime  Health 


01483  553  553 
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Radical  but  disciplined 

Labour's  manifesto  is  progressive  and  bold 


NO  ONE  can  accuse  Tony  Blair  of 
underselling  the  1997  Labour  Party 
manifesto.  “This  is  the  historic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Labour  Party  to  become  a 
modem  party  of  progress  and  justice.” 
he  told  probably  the  largest  press  con- 
ference that  his  party  has  ever  held.  “If 
we  blow  this  opportunity,  we  blow  our 
place  in  history.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
We  haven’t  come  this  far  to  do  that” 

To  some  people,  this  will  have  sound- 
ed pretentious  and  even  hubristic.  But 
Mr  Blair  is  right  This  Is  a historic 
election  for  the  left  Labour  lost  the  last 
four  because  not  enough  voters  be- 
lieved its  analysis,  leaders  and  policies. 
The  party  needed  to  rethink  and  mod- 
ernise, or  risk  becoming  irrelevant 
That  task  has  been  hard,  often  painful 
and  occasionally  excessive,  but  it  was 
essential.  Even  in  1992.  in  deep  reces- 
sion, the  electorate  did  not  trust 
Labour.  If  1997  was  to  be  different. 
Labour  had  to  continue  to  change.  It 
has  done  so,  and  as  a result  it  is  on  the 
threshhold  of  victory. 

Has  today's  apparent  electoral  trust 
been  won  at  too  heavy  a price?  A few 
people  think  so.  but  most  voters  do  not 
agree.  Nor,  with  a few  reservations,  do 
we.  In  yesterday’s  assessment  of  the 
Conservative  launch,  we  suggested  four 
tests  for  any  manifesto.  Is  it  based  on 
good  principles?  Does  it  tell  a truthful 
story  about  the  past?  Does  it  convinc- 
ingly explain  the  present?  And  does  it 
present  a persuasive  programme?  The 
Conservative  manifesto  fell  seriously 
short  on  each  test  Labour's  scores  wall, 
and  sometimes  impressively  so. 

Mr  Blair  is  sometimes  accused  of 
selling  Labour's  soul,  but  the  manifesto  j 
he  has  produced  is  a conviction  docu-  i 
ment,  just  as  his  launch  speech  yester- 
day was  a conviction  speech  too.  Hie 
manifesto  endlessly  reiterates  the  im- 
portance it  attaches  to  its  values  of 
progress,  justice  and  common  bonds. 
With  its  recurrent  invocation  of  “the , 


many  and  not  the  few"  and  of  "one 
nation”  it  is  indisputably  a progressive, 
reformist  and  inclusive  manifesto.  It  is 
also  angry,  proud  and  disciplined. 

There  will  be  rather  more  doubts 
about  whether  it  so  accurately  de- 
scribes Britain’s  recent  past  Mr  Blair 
is  too  generous  both  to  Thatcher  and 
Thatcherism.  He  concedes  more  to  the 
free  market  counter-revolution  than  he 
needs  to  or  than  a modern  socialist 
should.  In  his  anxiety  to  underline  his 
break  with  Labour's  past  he  does  not 
sufficiently  respect  his  party’s  good 
traditions,  even  though  he  is  right 
about  many  of  its  bad  ones.  But  he  is 
also  right  to  stress,  as  he  did  again 
yesterday,  that  the  Conservative-spon- 
sored experiment  has  largely  been  a 
failure  not  a success,  and  to  stress  that 
what  is  needed  in  1997  is  not  mere 
tinkering  but  a new  approach. 

No  one  reading  the  manifesto  can 
properly  claim  that  it  offers  merely 
marginal  solutions,  though  some  parts 
do  not  go  far  enough.  The  manifesto  is 
noticeably  strong  on  radical  social  pol- 
icy thinking,  gratifyingly  progressive 
on  environmental  matters,  gives  the 
right  priority  to  getting  the  young  un- 
employed out  of  welfare  and  into  work, 
sets  out  a transformative  programme  of 
political  reform,  and  promises  the 
reversal  of  the  isolationist  delusions 
which  have  disabled  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Europe.  Doubts  remain  about 
the  wisdom  and  workability  of  Labour's 
rigorously  self-denying  approach  to  tax- 
ation, and  Mr  Blair  is  too  ready  to 
dismiss  the  importance  of  public  capital 
investment,  for  instance  in  education. 
But  the  Labour  leader  is  right  to  claim 
that  his  manifesto  offers  a radical  alter- 
native to  the  Conservatives.  He  is  en- 
titled to  say  that,  if  its  promises  are 
fulfilled,  Britain  will  indeed  be  a better 
place.  And  if  that  happens,  as  Mr  Blair 
also  said  yesterday,  it  will  not  be  before 
time. 


Time  for  a thorough  leaks  inquiry 

The  water  companies  have  been  let  off  the  hook  much  too  easily 


THAMES  WATER  will  not  be  the  only 
agency  with  a red  face  following  our 
leak  about  leaks  today.  The  documents 
also  disclose  disgraceful  plans  for 
secret  talks  between  the  Environment 
Agency  — which  took  over  from  the 
National  Rivers  Authority  — and  the 
Water  Companies  Association  to  exam- 
ine reductions  in  the  number  of  embar- 
rassing prosecutions  for  pollution.  Ed 
Gallagher,  the  seemingly  cynical  boss 
of  the  Agency,  is  reported  to  believe 
green  groups  can  be  bought  off  from 
criticising  water  abstraction  from  riv- 
ers and  aquifers  by  spending  ‘small 
sums'  on  protecting  a few  threatened 
sites  of  special  scientific  interest  But  it 
is  the  leak  about  leaks  which  is  most 
damning:  almost  four  out  of  every  10 
gallons  handled  by  Thames  is  lost 
through  leaking  pipes.  Far  from  going 
down,  leakage  is  increasing  threatening 
extra  abstraction  from  an  already  vul- 
nerable Thames  and  over-used  aquifers. 

Britain  has  just  experienced  its  driest 
two-year  period  in  200  years.  Of  35 
rivers  where  flow  is  monitored,  all  but 
one  were  below  the  March  norm:  50  per 
cent  were  50  per  cent  below  normal 
volume.  The  cause  is  a combination  of 
less  rain,  less  water  from  feeder  springs 
as  underground  water  is  siphoned  off, 
and  more  extraction  by  water  compa- 
nies. Britain's  water  problems  have 
increased  not  least  because  the  most 
densely  populated  region  — the  South 
East  — Is  among  the  driest  Essex 
averages  20  inches  of  rain  a year  com- 
pared to  the  130  inches  in  the  Lake 


District  A national  water  grid  would 
provide  an  ideal  solution  but  water  is 
not  like  gas  or  electricity:  gas  can  be 
forced  through  mains  at  1,000  times  the 
pressure  of  domestic  supply  while  huge 
amounts  of  electricity  can  flow  through 
the  smallest  of  wires.  But  water  cannot 
be  compressed,  is  extremely  heavy  to 
move,  and  requires  enormous  energy  to 
transport 

Even  so,  the  nation  is  not  as  power- 
less as  water  companies  pretend.  Only 
five  per  cent  of  the  billions  of  gallons 
which  fall  every  year  is  collected.  A 
three-year  review  of  water  supplies  by 
government  officials  concluded  it  was 
the  consumers  who  were  at  fault  Un- 
doubtedly we  do  waste  water  a garden 
hose  uses  seven  times  as  much  water  in 
an  hour  as  the  average  consumer  uses 
in  a full  day;  a dishwasher  consumes  10 
times  as  much  water  on  its  normal 
cycle  as  the  most  liberal  washer-up.  But 
ministers  — and  the  water  regulator  — 
have  been  too  ready  to  let  the  water 
companies  off  the  hook.  Tougher  con- 
trols on  consumers  — including  meters 
— would  help  but  companies  have  to 
play  a part  Leakage  on  the  present 
scale  is  unacceptable.  Wales  is  almost 
as  high  as  Thames  at  37  per  cent  The 
average  for  the  big  10  companies  is  30 
per  cent  Water  companies  are  still 
resisting  mandatory  leakage  targets  but 
an  industry  which  raised  prices  by  35 
per  cent  in  five  years  — and  distributed 
dividends  of  £2,500  million  in  the  same 
period  — should  be  required  to  plug  its 
biggest  holes. 


Keeping  cool  in  the  Chunnel 

But  the  worst  case  scenario  has  not  yet  been  solved 


THE  PACKED  Eurostar  services  over 
Easter  are  evidence  of  the  popularity 
which  the  Channel  Tunnel  has  earned 
in  spite  of  its  shaky  start  for  several 
hundred  thousand  passengers  every 
monpi,  the  three  hour  journey  to  Paris 
— slightly  longer  to  Brussels  — is  now 
the  only  way.  Fortunately  for  Eurotun- 
nel. the  very  serious  fire  on  November 
18  took  place  on  a freight  (lorry)  shuttle 
train,  not  on  a passenger  train  or  car 
shuttle.  But  the  public  still  needs  reas- 
surance: have  yesterday's  new  safety 
regulations  succeeded  in  providing  it? 

The  measures  which  were  announced 
yesterday  by  Eurotunnel  amount  to  an 
admission  that  there  were  significant 
flaws  in  the  safety  systems.  To  say  that 
the  operation  is  now  "even  safer”  — 
after  a fire  which  demonstrated  a huge 
flaw  in  existing  safety  — is  simply  pR. 
speak.  There  is  new  equipment  — smo 
kehoods  in  the  train  cabins  and  addi- 
tional fire  suppression  systems  — and 


new  procedures  for  better  checks  and 
surveillance.  Trains  must  also  now 
make  a controlled  stop  in  case  of  fire  so 
that  passengers  can  use  the  life-saving 
central  tunnel  more  speedily.  Elec- 
tronic devices  to  show  exactly  where  a 
train  has  halted  will  also  be  installed  — 
it  is  amazing  they  do  not  already  exist 
But  the  controversial  open  lattice- 
work  lorry  transporters  remain  unmod- 
ified: indeed  a new  order  has  been 
placed  for  the  same  design.  Eurotunnel 
claims  that  the  "blowtorch'*  effect  cre- 
ated in  the  November  incident  was  “a 
media  fantasy.”  Yet  how  otherwise  did 
the  fire  spread  from  one  burning  lorry 
to  14  more?  This  was  almost  a disaster 
comparable  to  that  caused  by  the  open 
bow  doors  of  the  Herald  of  Free  Enter- 
prise. There  is  still  a big  quesfionmark 
over  the  transporter  design  in  a tunnel 
journey  of  such  length.  Eurotunnel  may 
have  decided  to  take  the  risk,  but  it  is 
the  public  which  will  have  to  run  it. 


That  New  1 abouf  Manifesto- 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tory  tax  will  break  up  families 


THE  tax  concession  an- 
nounced in  tbe  Tory 
manifesto  has  been  at- 
tacked because  it  will  only  be 
available  to  carers  who  are 
members  of  a married  couple 
where  only  one  partner  is 
working  (Tories  to  cut  family 
taxes,  April  2).  Carers  who 
work  will  get  no  help  and  lone 
parents  and  their  children 
will  he  worse  off. 

There  are  other  question- 
able aspects  to  this  “act  of 
generosity",  presumably  the 
transfer  will  go  unclaimed  by 
some  people  who  have  to  es- 
tablish entitlement,  and  it  is 

not  clear  how  this  is  to  be 
done. 

Win  a carer  for  an  aged  rel- 
ative'have  to  be  in  receipt  of 
Invalid  Care  Allowance 
(ICA)?  If  so,  some  of  those  car- 
ing may  miss  out  because  the 
person  for  whom  they  care 
may  be  unwilling  to  claim  or 
found  not  entitled  on  the  spe- 
cific criteria  to  the  appropri- 
ate disability  benefit 
If  entitlement  to  the  tax 
concession  does  not  depend 
on  ICA,  how  will  it  he  estab- 
lished? The  other  difficulty  is 
that  many  of  tbe  people  who 
appear  to  be  entitled  and  who 


will  need  this  help  the  most 
will  lose  it  In  the  poverty 
trap.  Couples  which  include  a 
carer  may  well  be  claiming 
Housing  Benefit,  Family 
Credit  and  other  means-tested 
benefits  which  may  he  com- 
bined with  earnings. 

If  the  tax  concession  floats 
people  off  benefit  altogether, 
they  can  lose  other  help  such 
as  free  prescriptions  and  den- 
tal treatment  Because  tax 
thresholds  are  so  low,  it  is 
possible  that  thousands  of  the 
potential  "beneficiaries"  of 
this  proposal  will  be  in  this 
position. 

Perhaps  the  Tories  think 
this  measure  so  affordable  be- 
cause they  expect  low-income 
workers  to  pay  most  of  it 
back. 

Labour,  Instead  of  attack- 
ing this  promise  as  uncosted, 
should  have  something  better 
to  offer  to  insecure,  low-paid 
workers.  That  they  are  not 
shows  that  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  fight  an  these 
issues  after  the  election,  who- 
ever wins. 

(Dr)  Paul  Hubert 
26  Ashfield  Avenue, 

Shipley, 

West  Yorkshire  BD18  3AL. 


JOHN  Major's  tax  break  for 
families  sounds  like  an- 
other typical  Tory  Idea  to  woo 
the  middle  classes.  The  well- 
to-do  mums  will  be  able  to 
claim  another  £19  a week  by 
giving  up  the  part-time  job. 
But  for  partners  who  are  both 
forced  to  work  through  finan- 
cial necessity,  the  Tory  tax 
break  offers,  as  usual,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  But  how  will 
Mr  Major  fund  this  generous 
concession?  By  cutting  child 
benefit? 

Alastair  Nisbet. 

29  Mellstock  Avenue. 
Dorchester, 

Dorset. 

THE  “windfall  for  married 
couples"  will  only  advan- 
tage couples  where  one  part- 
ner is  not  working.  A party  in 
touch  with  the  country  would 
realise  that  this  is  a vanish- 
ingly small  proportion  of  the 
electorate. 

For  the  average  couple 
(where  the  working  partner  is 
paying  standard  rate  tax)  this, 
new  rule  brings  them  25  per 
cent  of  £4.095  (£1,023.75)  each 
year.  For  a higher-rate  tax- 
payer, the  increase  In  tax-free 
allowance  will  effectively 


work  on  the  40  per  cent  tax 
band,  bringing  the  couple  an 
extra  £1.838  a year.  The  rich 
get  richer . . . 

Dave  Cross. 

141  Larch  Close, 

London  SW129SX. 

AS  someone  in  a long-term 
cohabiting  relationship.  1 
would  not  be  ellgihle  for  the 
proposed  tax  relief  should  I 
have  to  give  up  work  to  care 
for  a relative.  This  is  because 
my  partner  and  1 are  not  a 
family  under  the  rules.  But  if 
I became  unemployed,  my  eli- 
gibility for  certain  benefits 
would  depend  on  my  part- 
ner’s income.  This  is.  presum- 
ably. because  we  are  a family. 
Branagh  Mis  kelly. 

Chetwvnd  Road, 

London  NW5  EDB. 

A NY  policy  which  supports 
#%mothers  at  home  with 
their  children  must  be  en- 
couraged.Evidence  suggests 
that  long  hours  in  daycare  en- 
dangers. the  emotional  health 
of  infants. 

Deborah  Hlnks. 

Galleons  Lap, 

Back  Street 
King's  Lynn  PE32 1QR. 


Crime  watch 

STRONG  support  for  Paul 
Cavadino’s  expert  demoli- 
tion Job  on  David  Maclean's 
recent  misuse  of  reconviction 
figures  to  attack  community 
penalties  such  as  probation 
and  community  service 
orders  (Come  clean.  Maclean, 
April  2)  can  be  found  in  com- 
parative crime  and  prison 
propulation  rates  across 
Europe  (Nacro  Digest  Octo- 
ber 96.  October  96  and  Febru- 
ary 97).  The  Government 
claims  the  8 per  cent  foil  in 
the  crime  rate  between  1993 
and  1996,  when  the  prison 
population  rose  by  over  10  per 
cent  (now  30  per  cent)  as 
proof  of  its  "prison  works" 
policy.  Yet  Greece  also  experi- 
enced an  8 per  cent  rise  in 
crime  while  reducing  its 
prison  population  by  12  per 
cent  The  French  crime  rate 
feu  by  6 per  cent  while  its 
prison  population  rose  by  less 
than  3 per  cent  In  Scotland, 
crime  fell  by  7 per  cent,  the 
prison  population  by  4 per 
cent. 

In  short,  crime  rates  have 
been  foiling  across  Europe  in 
general  in  ways  which  do  not 
relate  to  trends  in  imprison- 
ment, nor  to  the  credit  of  any 
particular  Government. 

(Prof)  David  Downes. 
Department  of  Social  Policy. 
London  School  of  Economics, 
Houghton  Street, 

London  WC2A  2AE. 

In  short 

YOUR  front  page  story 
about  Tony  Blair’s  hand- 
writing was  certainly  hard- 
hitting stuff  (April  3).  Hunk  of 
the  month  is  Tony,  dear  read- 
ers, who  “acts  on  impulse,  is 
balanced1',  “positive”  and 
generates  energy  “like  a coiled 
spring".  I’m  amazed  you  left 
out  the  fact  that  he  has  a rip- 
pling torso  and  is  great  in  bed. 
Sarah.  Bridge. 

10b  Old  Devonshire  Road, 
London  $W13  9RB. 

THE  UN  parking  problem 
(What  the  UN  war  fo  an 

about  April  3)  has  apparently 
been  simmering  for  some 
time,  as  I recall  the  Caped  Cru- 
sader himself  remarking  on  it 
to  Robin  in  a Batman  TV  epi- 
sode way  back  In  1967. 

C Hopper. 

10  Montpelier  Crescent 
Brighton  BN13JF. 

^THAT  candidate  against 
I Nell  “Mr  Sleazy  Weazy” 
Hamilton?  Quentin  Crisp  Is 
away.  The  Spice  Girls  are  too 
shy.  It  has  got  to  be  Robbie 
Fowler. 

Peter  Donnelly. 

4i)5  Beaux  Arts, 

London  N7  6JW. 


Greens  at  war 

JAY  Griffiths'  conclusion 
that  green  concerns  are  be- 
yond the  rearii  of  the  political 
system  Is  convenient  to  the  es- 
tablishment (The  fool  in  the 
tunnel,  April  2).  She  is  right 
to  say  that  Swampy  speaks  for 
five  million  members  of  the 
environmental  movement  but 
wrong  to  imply  that  none  of 
them  wish  to  engage  with  the 
system.  The  press  has  chosen 
largely  to  ignore  the  "Real 
World"  coalition  set  up  to 
challenge  the  agenda  of  the 
current  election  and  fronted 
by  Jonathan  Porritt,  the  for- 
mer press-promoted  hero  of 
the  environment,  in  favour  of 
their  new  hero,  Swampy. 
George  Heron. 

17  Parksway, 

Manchester  M25  0JE. 

IT  is  unsurprising  that 
Swampy  will  cot  stand  for 
Parliament  in  Blackley.  Why 
Blackley,  for  goodness  sake? 
Surely  he  should  be  looking 
closer  to  his  burrow.  Opposed, 
as  I'm  sure  he  is,  to  corruption 
and  sleaze,  he  would  make  the 
ideal  candidate  to  oppose  Neil 
Hamilton.  Moreover,  since 
Hamilton  has  actively  sup- 
ported tbe  construction  of  the 
M6-M66  link  motorway,  which 
will  devastate  the  north 
Cheshire  countryside  close  to 
Swampy's  campaign  head- 
quarters, he  would  have  the 
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opportunity  to  take  effective 
action  before  it  is  too  late. 
KenForman. 

18  Femdale  Avenue, 
Manchester  M45  7QP. 

THE  pompous  are  those 
who  preach  at  politicians 
from  their  high  moral  ground 
while  refusing  to  put  their 
own  ideas  to  the  electoral  test. 
In  spreading  the  cynical 
“don’t  vote”  message,  people 
like  Jay  Griffiths  and  Swampy 
are  just  making  life  harder  for 
those  of  us  who  share  many  of 
their  Ideals  but  who  are  actu- 
ally working  to  implement 
them. 

(Cfir)  Matthew  Hnntbach. 
(Liberal  Democrat). 

Town  Hall.  Catford  Road, 
London  SE64RU. 

I AM  both  a Green  Party  FPC 
and  a part-time  resident  of 
Wild  Garlic  camp  on  the  route 
of  Runway  Two.  (Where  else 
would  you  expect  to  find  the 


A flood  of  ideas 

YOUR  two  articles  (River- 
boats  aground,  April  2)  on 
the  water  and  riverflow  prob- 
lems both  miss  a point  for 
constructive  political  action.  I 
understand  that,  along  with 
the  low  summer  flows  in  the 
Thames,  there  has  been  a 
massive  increase  in  the  rate 
at  which  heavy  rains  appear, 
as  flood  levels  in  the  river. 

While  that  may  be  partly 
due  to  increased  surfaces 
under  tarmac,  the  majority 
must  be  due  to  changes  in 
agricultural  practices  in- 
creasing the  run-offi 
The  long  overdue  reform  of 
agricultural  support  needs  to 
take  into  account  groundwa- 
ter as  a “crop”  of  increasing 
value,  in  competition  with 
other  forms  of  land  use  cur- 
rently favoured  by  subsidy. 
We  need  a progressive  but 
speedy  elimination  of  subsi- 
dies to  arable  agriculture 
right  across  the  southern 
English  uplands,  perhaps 
transferring  some  of  the 
money  to  the  support  of 
sheep-grazing  and  woodland. 
Such  changes  would  produce 
other  public  benefits:  im- 
proved amenity  value, 
reduced  soil  erosion,  and  less 


pollution  from  agrochemicals 
and  greenhouse  gas  — possi- 
bly even,  in  the  long  run,  in- 
creased rainfall,  especially  In 
the  east  The  most  environ- 
mentally friendly  and  effi- 
cient way  of  storing  water  for 
our  use  is  through  seepage 
into  aquifers.  That  fact  needs 
urgent  recognition  as  a mat- 
ter of  public  policy. 

George  C Sudbury. 

18  Romsey  Road, 

Winchester, 

Hants  S023  8TP. 

Just  say  yes 

laJTENDY  Toms  from  Child- 
WW  Line  (Letters,  3 April) 
points  out  the  problems  chil- 
dren have  talking  about  their 
drug  problems.  William  Wal- 
degrave  MP,  in  response  to  a 
question  about  prohibition, 
told  me  that  if  drugs  are  legal 
it  becomes  impossible  to  orga- 
nise social  pressure  against 
them.  This  attitude  makes  it 
harder  for  children  to  disclose 
their  drug  useJUl  politicians 
Should  recognise  that  current 
policies  militate  against  those 
who  need  help. 

Danny  Knshllck. 
Coordinator,  Transform. 

S3  Colston  Street, 

Bristol  BS1 5BB. 


Green  Party’s  spokesperson 
on  airports?) 

I would  argue  that  the  gulf 
between  Green  protesters  and 
Party  is  largely  media  inven- 
tion. In  the  words  of  one 
Swampy,  be  and  the  Green 
Party  are  "on  the  same  side”, 
and  disagree  only  over  meth- 
odology, not  vision. 

(Dr)  Spencer  Fitz-Gibbon. 

21  Meade  Grove, 

Manchester  M13  0SG. 

THE  only  April  Fools  joke 
about  Daniel  "Swampy” 
Hooper  is  his  environmental 
credentials.  He  is  rarely  seen 
without  his  “baccy"  yet  25 
million  acres  of  Third  World 
forest  Umber  Is  currently  used 
each  year  for  curing  tobacco. 
It  rapidly  degrades  the  land 
and  is  cultivated  with  danger- 
ous pesticides  and  wasteful 
fertilisers. 

TDommett- 
22  High  Street, 

Wells,  Somerset  BAS  2SG. 


A Country  Diary 


We  are  making 
the  connection 

YOU  report  (Labour  waters 
down  rail  plans.  April  l). 
that  Labour  would  not  be  as 
tough  as  the  Government  on 
defaulting  rail  operators.  On 
the  contrary.  Labour  wii,'  be 
tougher  and  quicker  than  flic 
Tories  on  action  to  make 
train  operating  companies  de- 
liver the  services  premised. 
Labour's  new  Rail  Authority 
will  act  immediately  with  en- 
forcement orders,  fines  and 
compensation  at  the  first 
breach  of  a franchise  agree- 
ment. Any  continuing  fran- 
chise breach  would  face  the 
foil  force  of  the  law  with  a 
court  injunction. 

The  law  as  it  stands  allows 
the  Franchising  Director  to 
take  the  franchise  away  If  the 
train  operating  company  con- 
tinues to  default.  Contrary  to 
your  report,  this  would  of 
course  remain  a last  resort 
for  the  Rail  Authority. 
Andrew  Smith  MP. 

Shadow  Transport  Secretary, 
House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A  0AA. 

LAST  week  we  travelled  by 
train  from  London  to  In- 
verness. Unfortunately  the 
train  to  Edinburgh  was  de- 
layed by  over  an  hour,  jeopar- 
dising our  connection  to  In- 
verness. The  initial  response 
of  the  train  staff  was  to  in- 
form us  of  a two-hour  wait  in 
Edinburgh.  We  asked  if  the 
Edinburgh-lnverness  train 
could  be  delayed  a few  min- 
utes, but  were  told  that  it  was 
a separate  company  — “not 
possible". 

We  arrived  in  Edinburgh  at 
13:42:  the  connection,  sched- 
uled for  13:40  bad  already  left. 
Only  because  we  continued  to 
complain  was  a bus  was  laid 
on.  This  took  40  passengers  to 
Perth,  where  we  caught  up 
with  the  train  — a somewhat 
wasteful  alternative  to  a few 
minutes  delay. 

Yesterday  we  returned 
from  Shiel  Bridge  to  Inver- 
ness on  a National  Express 
coach.  This  arrived  on  time  in 
Inverness  at  10:40.  simulta- 
neously with  the  departure 
from  the  railway  station  of 
tbe  train  to  Edinburgh  — now 
also  run  by  National  Express. 
After  a wait  at  Inverness  of 
one  and  a half  hours,  we  duly 
arrived  back  at  Edinburgh,  10 
minutes  after  the  departure  of 
the  London  train  — another 
one-hour  wait  ensued. 

Is  there  something  immoral 
about  wishing  to  travel  from 
London  to  Inverness  and  back 
in  a convenient  manner?  Are 
we  ever  likely  to  see  a ratio- 
nal integrated  transport  pol- 
icy in  this  country? 

Ian  Smith. 

24  Courtenay  Street, 

London  SEU  5PQ. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  The 
Coquet  rises  on  the  Scottish 
border  and  flows  SO  miles 
down  to  the  sea  at  Amble.  We 
are  plodging  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
this  river,  a lovely  glen  above 
Alwinton.  Andrew,  the  North- 
umberland Wildlife  Trust 
otter  warden  Is  picking  otter 
spraints  off  boulders  and  en- 
courages us  to  have  a sniff. 
‘Its  rather  like  jasmine  tea,” 
he  says.  The  spraints  were 
fresh,  black  and  tar-like  and 
we  could  see  in  them  tiny 
fish-bones  and  scales.  There 
are  salmon  in  this  river,  we 
look  for  gnawed  tail  ends  of 
the  fish  because  an  otter  al- 
ways starts  his  meal  at  the 
head  end. 

Looking  for  otter  evidence, 
it  is  best  to  paddle  in  the 
shallows  so  that  you  can  peer 
under  the  bank  Into  silt  and 
tree  roots.  “Just  the  habitat  to 
see  a dipper."  remarked  one 
member  of  the  party,  peering 
downstream,  through  binocu- 
lars, at  ledges  and  boulders, 
the  miniature  waterfalls  and 
rapids.  And  there  was  one  of 
these  dapper  birds  bowing  on 
a rock,  bobbing  and  curtsey- 


ing, immaculate  in  evening 
dress.  Binoculars  were  dis- 
carded, the  bird  was  so  close. 
He  had  a leaf  in  his  beak  and 
appeared  to  be  displaying  to  a 
ben  which  we  then  noticed 
hopping  nimbly  among  weeds 
and  pebbles,  flicking  them 
over  for  aquatic  larvae  to  eaL 
The  cock  bird  was  trying  to 
stimulate  bis  wife  to  build  by 
holding  the  leaf,  because  both 
male  and  female  dippers  build 
the  nest  Few  people  appreci- 
ate how  closely  bird  life  is 
bound  up  with  both  sea  and 
land;  the  haunts  of  waders, 
ducks  and  wild  geese  may  be 
along  tideways,  but  they  also 
spread  upriver  and  can  be- 
come land  birds.  We  sur- 
prised a pair  of  oyster-catch- 
ers prodding  for  lugworms  in 
the  mud.  We  saw  no  otter, 
but  plenty  of  evidence  of  their 
presence. 

VERONICA  HEATS 
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N the  pantheon  of  world 
travel,  the  name  of  no  ve- 
I hlele— not  Concorde, 
not  even  the  QE2 —carries 
the  same  charge  of  instant 

glamour  as  the  Orient  Ex- 
press. How  splendid, 
to  learn  that  the  train,  fa- 
bled for  its  romantic,  luxu- 
rious trips  to  and  from  Is- 
tanbul, dings  tenaciously 
to  its  priceless  image.  In- 
deed, according  to  the  Jour- 
nal in  Newcastle,  the  train 
recently  played  host  not 
only  to  Kevin  Keegan  (who 
appeared  relaxed,  accord- 
ing to  one  witness,  and 
ready  to  enjoy  life  again; 
what  can  you  say  about  the 
man’s  courage?)  but  an- 
other 100  celebrities,  not 
least  among  them  some  of 
the  cast  of  Broakside.  The 
journey,  from  Leeds  to  Scar- 
borough via  Hall  and  Bever- 
ley, was  organised  by  Bat- 
ley’s  Cash  and  Carry,  the 
Journal  reveals.  Is  It  just 
me  being  cynical,  or  are  the 
Orient  Express's  owners  in 

danger  of  going  just  a little 
overboard  with  the  Agatha 
Christie  side  of  things? 

I HE  latest  contender  in 
the  search  for  the 
country's  most  amus- 
ing press  ofQce  comes  for- 
ward. It  Is  the  Chartered  In- 
surance Institute,  which 
has  sent  a press  release 
about  some  cobblers  or 
other  In  an  envelope 
adorn  ed  n ot  by  any  postage 
stamp,  but  instead  with  the  ' 
words  "40p  to  pay”.  Eight 
shillings  for  some  fatuous 
drivel  about  insurance . . . 
what  a conning  and  origi- 
nal method  of  ingratiating 
itself  with  Her  Majesty's 
Press. 

■■■HAT  splendid  charao- 
H ter  Abdul  Latif,  Lord 
■ of  Harpole  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Chutzpah,  is  back  in 
action.  The  Newcastle  res- 
taurateur, who  became 
Britain’s  first  Bangladeshi 
Lord  of  the  Manor  having 
arrived  here  in  1969  “un- 
able to  say  hello  to  the  milk- 
man'', writes  with  news  of 
another  string  to  his  bow. 
‘‘Dear  Sir/Madam,*’  begins 
the  missive,  with  typical 
warmth.  “Good  morning." 
Good  morning  indeed.  His 
Lordship,  it  relates,  is  to  in- 
troduce the  “Biggest  Ever 
Asian  Meal”  on  April  27,  at 
his  Rupali  restaurant,  to 
benefit  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund  of  which  he 
is  an  “honorary  organiser". 
Those  who  can  finish  the 
mammoth  meal  will  pay  . 
nothing;  those  who  cannot 
will  pay  £20,  £5  of  which 
goes  to  the  charity.  The  Ru- 
pali is  at  6 Bigg  Market. 

■■MAKING  on  the  stereo- 
I typing  of  its  coon  try 
I and  giving  it  a hell  of  a 
beating  is  the  freebie  New 
Zealand  News,  which 
reports  an  exciting  new 
sporting  craze.  On  April  10. 
indeed,  the  inaugural  New 
Zealand  Sheep  Counting 
Championship  will  be  held 
in  Fcilding.  There  are  high 
Kiwi  hopes  that  the  nation 
will  quickly  come  to  chal- 
lenge the  traditional  domi- 
nance of  Australia  and 
South  Africa:  ata  recent 
world  event,  the  latter's 
Fanie  Flourie’s  7.26-sheep- 
per-second  average  de- 
stroyed the  former's  Mal- 
colm Davies,  whose  score  is 
not  reported. 

IN  a surprise  move,  a uni- 
tying  anti-sleaze  candi- 
date may  have  emerged 
for  Tatton.  “It  would  be  a 
great  life,  being  an  MP.” 
says  Mad  Frankie  Fraser. 
"Though  rd  see  that  Fayed 
bloke  first  to  ask  if  he  could 
finance  me  a bit  better  than 
he  did  Hamilton.  I did  time 
with  Neil  Hamilton.  He  was 
doing  18  months . . - Just  my 
little  joke."  Frankie  is  un- 
able to  get  to  Brighton 
tomorrow  for  an  exhibition 
of  art  by  inmates  ofLewes 
and  Maidstoneprisons  (“I 
had  the  birch  at  Maidstone 
in  1941,”  he  reminisces), 
but  strongly  recommends 
that  Diary  readers  in  the  vi- 
cinity should  go  along  to  the 
Corn  Exchange.  New  Road, 
Brighton  between  12  noon 
and  6pm.  'Tell  them  they’d 
be  foolish  not  to."  warns 
Mad  Frank.  "In  foot,  tell 
them  they'd  be  very  foolish 
indeed." 
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■HE  word  that  encom- 
passes the  Labour 
manifesto  is  innocent. 
The  New  Labour  per- 
sonality is  often  held  .to  be 
scheming  and  opportunist, 
but  neither  of  these  is  more 
important  than  the  quality  of 

innocence.  For  the  numerous 
disadvantages  of  being  out  of 
I power  for  18  years  it  is  the 

Only  avail aMo  wtmpenfiBtlnh, 
the  party  has  not  ne- 
glected to  acquire  it  Labour 
can  come  to  the  country  not 

Only  With  hanHn,  hut 

with  minds  untouched  by  any 
apparent  awareness  of  the  dif- 
ficulties they  will  flsoe.  Such 
an  awareness  would  stifle 
hope  and  stultify  action.  Its 
absence  is"  the  most  eloquent 
message  that  seeps  both  from 
the  policy  document  and,  es- 
pecially. from  its  prime 
author,  Tony  Blair.  -Yester- 


day, Mr  Blair  exuded  inno- 
cence. His  freshness,  his  un- 
worldly. bright-eyed  recita- 
tion of  the  obvious,  came  over 
with  absolute  conviction.  He 
simply  cannot  see  what  the 
problem  is.  His  puzzlement 
begins  with  the  sneering  and 
suspicion  about  what  he  has 
done  to  the  Labour  Party.  He 
doesn’t  just  rebut  the  Tory 
claim  that  Old  labour  is  wait- 
ing to  burst  out  of  the  under- 
growth of  power,  he  locates 
any  such  idea  for  over  the 
horizon  of  total  incredibility. 
The  thought  that  he  has  spent 

three  years  creating  New 
Labour,  only  to  watch  it  being 
captured  once  again  by  the 
union  bosses,  strikes  him  as 
th«»  anachronistic  gibbering  of 
people  who  have  simply  lost 
the  plot 

It’s  the  same  with  Britain 
and  . her  problems.  The  prob- 
lems, he  gravely  says,  are  ex- 
treme and  sometimes  appall- 
ing. Gravity  was  all,, 
yesterday:  the  leader's  trou- 
bling instant  smile  has  spun 
away  for  ever.  But  the  solu- 
tions pose  no  difficulty:  noth- 
ing that  the  right  values, 
allied  to  constructive  pa- 
tience, cant  begmtoramedy. 
The  patience  Is  especially  im- 
portant- Radicalism  Is  acquir- 
ing some  unexpected  dimen- 


sions. Not  only  does  Blair 
speak  tor  a "radicalism  of  the 
centre"  but  a radicalism  that 
will  be  very  alow  to  happen. 
Heaven  forfend  that  there 
should  be-fhe  promise  of  any 
sudden  change.  "Step'  by 
step";  "in  due  course",  "mak- 
ing a-  start":  these  are  the 
watchwords  and  itefipitions 
.that  confine  the  new  radical- 
ism, where  cynics  have -no 
place.  Within  these  limits,  he 
is  sure  that  change  win  hap- 
pen: Schools  will  start  doing  a 
better  job  for  more  pupils, 
hospitals  for  more  patients, 
young  people  will  begin  to 
break  with  welfare,  juveniles 
with  crime,  and  Britain  will 
get  on  course  to  become  the 
leader  rather  thaw  the  laggard 
of  Europe. 


Ti 


O Blair  it  is  all  tremen- 
dously obvious.  And  I. 
am  glad  he  thinks  sd  If 
the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition doesn’t  begin  with  a be- 
lief that  nothing  is  impossible, 
as  long  as  all  you’re  promis- 
ing Is  to  make  a start,  what  is 
the  point  of  occupying  such  a 
place  as  the  latest  inheritor  of 
an  interminable  failed 
succession? 

The  innocence,  however,  is 
more  than  presentational,  and 
is  not  Just  psychological.  It  is 


the  keynote  of  what  Blair  & 
proposing  to  contribute  to  the 
' art  and  business  of  govern- 
ment. For  although  quite  a lot 
ctf  detailed  policychanges  are 
promised  here,  especially 
about  unemployment  and  con- 
stitutional . reform,  what  is 
mainly-promised  is  a different 
deployment  of  toe  power  to 
govern:  new  ways  of  spending 
old  money,  new  methods  of  or- 
ganising old  bureaucrats,  new 
forces  to  dismantle  old  preju- 
dices. new  men  to  challenge 
old  habits. 

A great  deal  is  resting  an 
sheer  political  energy.  Chal- 
lenged on  education,  Blair 
said  yesterday:  "David  Blnn- 
kett  and  1 will  he  cm  the  backs 
of  everyone  to  make  sure 
change  happens."  He  has  a lot 
of  faith  in  toe  effectiveness  of 
a priority  sent  from  Downing 
Street  making  its  way  in- 
stantly into  the  nation's  ner- 
voas-system.  Tbaf  s the  sense 
in  which  he  fancies himself  to 
be  another  Thatcher,  toe  un- 
seen presence  at  every  meet- 
ing In  Whitehall  Another 
pledge,  to  halve  the  time  it 
takes  for  juvenile  cases  to  get 
to  court,  rationally  explodes 

thp  entire  trmtfra  nf 

to  change  that  toe  legal  sys- 
tem has  exhibited  for  decades. 

The  list  of  areas  where  Blair 
sees  reform  rather  than 
money  as  the  answer  reaches 
from  front  to  back  of  the 
manifesto.  In  an  annual  bud- 
get of  £320  bin  ton,  it  should 
obviously  be  possible,  and  I 
don’t  doubt  that  some  strides 
wfll  eventually  be  made.  But 

Shifting  ft*  motVinric  awH  tha 

thinking  even  of  the  project’s 
supporters  wffl  be  a large 
task.  Add  in  the  resistant 
vested  interests,  whether  in 
schools  or  courts  or  hospitals, 
or  the  Treasury  or  the  For- 
eign Office  or  toe  Department 
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Alas,  poor  Jack: 


of  the  Environment  and  you 
begin  to  get  the  measure  of 
what  toe  gnarled  representa- 
tives of  the  present  regime, 
whom  twee  has  steeped  to 
weary  cynicism,  have  them- 
selves often  frfled,  after  many 
years  of  trying;  to  overcome. 

IT  is  Blair’s  conceit  that  he 
«m  turn  all  that  round. 


a reprieve 


I justice  will  be  infused 
through  the  body  politic.  He's 
not  going  to-spend,  and  he’s 
not  gning  to  privatise,  so  he  is 
left  with  one  expedient:  it’s  by 
making  government  more 


ILLUSTRATION:  SPWCE  GStRELL 


Gone  down  the  pub 


rHEN  JD  Weth- 
erspoon  an- 
nounced this 
week  that  it 
was  creating 
10,000  new  Jobs,  the  news  was 
greeted  in  “nice”  circles  with 
a shudder.  One  w|gTlt'  have 
thought,  from  the  winces,  that 
JD  Wetoerspoon  was  some 
Ronald  McDonald  of  crack  co- 
caine, recruiting  for  new  deal- 
ers among  school-leavers.  In 
fact,  JD  Wetoerspoon  Is  a 
chain  of  London  pubs. 

The  "discerning”  drinker 
does  not  like  JD  Wetoerspoon 
pubs,  because  they  are  new. 
They  are  chintzy,  contrived, 
and  distressingly  nicotine- 


stain-free  — an  effect,  to  part, 
of  their  prissy  policy  for  con- 
taining no-smoking  areas. 
They  are  brightly  lit,  slightly 
naff,  and  — by  tasteful  con- 
sensus — an  assault  on  the 
very  being  of  Britishness. 
New  pubs,  superpubs,  fun 
pubs  — these  architectural  al- 
copops  revving  up  along  our 
high  streets  like  drunken  joy- 
riders must  be  stopped!  For 
than  is  nothing  finer,  more 
cultured  — dammit,  more  pat- 
riotic — than  toe  old-fosh- 
ioned  British  pub. 

The  traditional  pub  is  like 
the  Boat  Race  — a national 
institution,  apparently,  hut 
one  whose  claims  to  our  affec- 
tions bear  up  rather  badly 
under  examination.  Chief 
among  these  is-the  notion  that 
the  good  old  local  is  the  place 
to  find  great  conversation. 

The  whole  point  of  pub  con- 
versation is  to  avoid  saying 
anything  at  all.  A half-hearted 
exchange  of  meaningless  in- 
formation, conducted  by 
people  simply  because  they 
happen  to  be  there  ('TR  just 
pop  down  toe  pub,  and  see 
who's  around"),  this  verbal 
Notes  & Queries  meanders  up 


to  dosing  time  like  a dog 
without  a home.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  toe  trivia  quiz 
should  have  been  such  a hit  to 
pubs;  It  is  nothing  more  than 
an  organised  version  of  what 
was  already  there,  which 
rewards  participants  for  the 
hours  of  banality  they've  ac- 
quired to  fill  in  the  conversa- 
tional gaps  between  each  "So 
what  are  you  having?”. 

Researchers  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  "the  trouble 
with  men”  could  save  them- 
selves a lot  of  bother  by  going 
down  toe  pub.  The  crisis  of 
masculinity  is  no  mystery;  all 
that  is  wrong  with  the  poor 
boys  would  quickly  became 


dear  in -an  afternoon's  eaves- 
dropping in  the  White  Hart 
Entry  to  adulthood  is  not 
earned,  for  toe  young  man,  by 
sufficient  facial  growth  to  se- 
cure a half  of  shandy,  or  even 
by  a wallet  stout  enough  to 
stand  a hefty  round.  He  has 
only  truly  made  it  when  he 
can  tell  a joke  that  small,  and 
sustain  it  over  a period  of 
Several  months. 

In  a small  Tudor  pub  In  the 
Cotswolds,  toe  regulars  are 
still  asking  each  other  if  they 


FROM  Switzerland 
comas  news  of  a pio- 
neering approach  to 
employee  motivation.  “You 
have  worked  very  hard  for 
the  company  over  the  last 
year,  and  I would  like  to 
give  you  this  cheque  [for 
about  £3.000]  In  recogni- 
tion," read  aimno  to  the 
manager  of  a small  manu- 
facturing firm  near  Basle 
from  its  owner  shortly  be- 
fore Easter.  “And  tf 
you  perform  as  well  this 
year.ni  sign  it” 


Just  a prayer  for  Lord’s 


Matthew  Engel  was  trying  to  be  helpful, 
but  he  became  a sacred  prophet  of  cricket 


THE  guest  speaker  at 
the  dinner  to  launch 
the  134th  edition  of 

Wlsden  Cricketers’  Alman- 
ack on  Wednesday  night 
was  Lord  Runde,  the  102nd 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  loves  cricket  and  he  is 
an  absolute  master  on  these 

occasions,  with  his  honeyed 
voice,  his  Betjemanesque 
turn  of  phrase  and  some 
j very  good  jokes.  He  was  a 

delight 

He  toto  of  his  predecessor 
Michael  Ramsey  preaching 
In  Barbados  and  getting  the 
i congregation  Interested  by 
l gjiaounctag  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  talk  about  the  three 
: Ws.  However,  they  tinned 
1 out  not  to  be  Walcott,  Wor- 
rell and  Weekes.  but  wor- 
ship, witness  and  work. 

TT*en  Lord  Runde  turned 
to  the  main  business  of  the 


evening.  “All  faiths  need  a 
sacred  text,"  he  said.  “It 
should  be  independent  of 

the  High  Priesthood,  a keep- 
er of  the  memories,  pro- 
phetic in  judgment  and 
imagination,  and  with  a 
touch  of  irreverent  wit.  Ifs 
a big  help  ^ the  faithftd 
come  to  believe  it  is  well 
nigh  infallible.” 

And  after  that.  In  front  of 
an  audience  largely  com- 
prising cricket  writers,  this 
remarkable  man  scooped 

the  lot  erf  them  by  announc- 
ing that  the  English  Cricket 
Board  and  MCC  are  plan- 
a new  website  with 
ball-by-ball  semes  from  big 
games  with  a live  camera 
view  of  the  game  and  a vir- 
tual reality  tour  of  the 
museum. 

This  might  have  caused 
rather  a stir  were  It  not  for 


the  fact  that  some  of  the 

journalists  then  opened 

their  Wisdens,  read  the  first 
Chapter  and  discovered  that 
the  sacred  text  had  made 
the  odd  tart' comment  about 
the  state  of  English  cricket 
The  Internet  was  forgotten, 
and  yesterday's  news  bulle- 
tins punctuated  election 
stories  with  reports  that 
cricket's  Bible  had  deliv- 
ered a stinging  sermon  — 
and  such 

Both  Protestant  Arch- 
bishops and  editors  of  Wls- 
den know  that  Infallibility 
is  not  a quality  given  to 
mortals.  But  English 
cricket  is  in  crisis.  The 
national  team  has  been 
either  erratic  or  weak  for 
many,  years  now.  It  has  not 
dominated  world  cricket 
since  the  1950s  and,  ever 
since,  occasional  glorious 
triumphs  have  been  more 
than  counter-balanced  by 
the  list  of  humiliating  fail- 
ures. The  1996  World  Cup 
anH  the  one-day  intenia- 


ha  ve  heard  about  the  occasion 
when  Matt  the  barman  broke 
wind  an  that  man’s  stfiton- 
and-ham  ploughman's.  This 
hilarious  incident  took  place 
some  time  around  1988.  When 
they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  they  have  all  heard 
the  joke,  they  will  start  asking 
each  other  if  they  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Matt  the 

hftrman . . . 

In  a JD  Wetoerspoon ’s  pub 
in  north  London  this  week,  on 
toe  other  hand,  a curious 
thing  was  going  on.  Groups  of 
people  had  come  along, 
bought  a round,  and  were  sit- 
ting at  tables  discussing 
things.  Lone  men  who’d  gone 
down-the-pub-after-dinner-for- 
a-couple-of-pints,  to-get-away- 
from -the- wife,  were  thin  on 
the  ground.  The  few  old- 
timers  still  soldering  them- 
selves to  bar  stools  were  hav- 
ing little  luck  engaging 
strangers  waiting  to  be  served 
with  old  favourites  like:  “Diet 
Pepsi?  They'll  be  making  diet 
beer  next,  ha  ha  hai  Do  you 
know  what  they  put  In  that 
stuff?"  If  men  no  longer  have 
to  master  these  -gems  before 
qualifying  for  a social  life,  the 


finnah  in  Zimbabwe  after 
Christmas,  are  merely  the 
latest  examples. 

There  is  a little  evidence 
of  improvement:  a more 
settled  team,  less  chaotic 
management,  and  a sense  of 
urgency  from  the  new  ad- 
ministrators at  Lord’s  — 
though  two  wins  over  a 
very  .weak  New  Zealand 
team  do  not  mean  the  crisis 


Whether  England  win 
cricket  matches  is  in  itself 
not  a matter  of  overriding 
importance.  In  that  sense,  it 
Is  only  a game.  But  it  is  also 
an  industry  and  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  national 
life:  Ati«1  the  worry  is  that 
the  national  team’s  chronic 
faiittres  are  beginning  to 
cause  the  game  to  lose  its 
appeal,  among  the  younger 
generation  in  particular. 

HOW  do  we  get  kids  to 
play,  watch  and  love 
cricket  if  they  have  no 
heroes  to  worship?  For 
years,  I have  praised  Mike 
Atherton's  resolution  and 
character  — and  sometimes 
his  captaincy.  But  he  is  not 
a bar- emptier.  English 


rational  Hnd  efficient,  more 
humane  and  more  productive, 
fhftt he  mainly  eapectsjn  iP> 
prove  toe  quality  of  British 
life.  He  hopes  to  do  it,  more- 
over, with  ministers  who  have 
no  experience  of  governing. 
Tyros  are  entering  a jungle 
equipped  with  nothing  hut 
their  own  unproven  capac- 
ities: no  system,  no  Ideology, 
no  experience,  no  new  money-. 
Blair  talks  about  trust  as  the 
ingredient  the  people  long  for. 
This  particular  prospectus 

requests  exceptional  trust  in 

nothing  much  more  than  a 
group  of  decent  people’s  abil- 
ity to  create  a better  machine 
for  governing. 

Launching  toe  end-game, 
Blair  was  at  his  very  best 
He's  in  command  of  his  mes- 
sage as  few  modern  leaders 
are.  There’s  a of  contriv- 
ance about  the  image  he  con- 
veys, which  renders  the  many 
rmagp-ma jars  round  him  su- 
perfluous. But  a deep  old 
socialist  mice  told  me  that  if 
Blair  had  really  known  the 
Labour  Party,  he  would  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  try  and 
do  to  it  what  he  did.  It's  the 
same  with  the  country.  Inno- 
cence is  bliss,  and  nothing 
could  happen  without  it 


"new"  pub  deserves  our  high- 
est regard. 

There  are  now  170  JD  Weto- 
erspoon pubs,  and  the  figure 
win  triple  by  200L  The  trend 
has  Real  Pub  bores  crying 
into  their  beer,  but  what 
redeems  t*hafn  in  their 
reddened  eyes  is  this:  at  least 
the  horrible  little  pubs  don’t 
play  music.  This  Is  JD  Wetfa- 
erspoon’s  Unique  Selling 
Point  — but  alas,  the  USP  of 
other  new  pubs  is  “fun”.  Fan 
pubs  are  vast,  play  loud 
music,  sell  a lot  of  overpriced 


This  verbal  Notes 
& Queries 
meanders  up  to 
closing  time 

drink  soft  fond  to  have  elabo- 
rate themes.  Bass  Tavern's 
O'Neill’s  pubs,  for.  example, 
do  a roaring  trade  in  cod  Irish 
claptrap;  Australian  pubs  do 
an  « winging  line  in  “She Has” 
and  “Bruces”  toilet-door 
signs. 

Nobody  could  pretend  that 
such  trends  are  anything  but 
tacky.  There  is  also  some- 
thing odd  about  a pub  whose 
carefully  chosen  theme  is 
"fun”.  But  it  Is  a measure  of 
the  traditional  pub's  failure 
to  provide  anything  ap- 
proaching fUn  that  the  brew- 
eries have  had  to  resort  to 
such  devices.  If  the  music  is 
too  loud  to  talk,  this  is  be- 
cause landlords  recognise 
that  pop  Is  infinitely  prefera- 
ble to  the  rubbish  customers 
were  previously  obliged  to  en- 
dure from  strangers  at  the 
bar. 

But  folk  are  so  troubled  by 
the  fun  pub  that  Radio  4’s 
Today  programme  went  along 
to  one  In  St  Albans  this  week, 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 
“Crowds  of  young  people, 
loud  music  and  bottled  beer,” 
came  the  verdict  — a state  of 
affairs  which  sounds  entirely 
appropriate  for  a Saturday 
night  The  only  real  problem, 
it  transpired,  was  that  all  this 
ten  had  to  finish  at  exactly 
the  go  hip  time,  with  unfortu- 
nate tandoori-and-afrght  can- 
sequences.  If  the  new  pubs, 
with  all  their  gormless  tack, 
are  what  it  takes  to  get  our 
surreal  licensing  laws 
changed,  then  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  JD  Wetoerspoon 
et  al  will  be  even  greater. 

Five  years  ago,  we  were 
worried  that  young  people 
were  spending  all  their  time 
getting  off  their  heads  in 
nightclubs;  now  we  are  cross 
that  they  are  coming  back  to 
pubs.  The  pub  bore  cannot 
have  his  pint  and  eat  it 


cricket  at  present  does  not 
merely  lack  a Botham;  it 
lacks  a Warne,  a Lara,  a 
Tendulkar,  a Wastm  or  Wa- 
qar.  Hereto,  lies  the  poten- 
tial for  disaster. 

Wisden,  contrary  to 
myth,  has  never  been  the 
voice  of  the  establishment. 
Indeed,  I am  mildly 
alarmed  that  my  analysis  is 

rather  close  to  that  of  Lord 
MacLaurin,  the  new  chair- 
man of  toe  ECB,  toe  English 
game’s  ruling  body,  which 
is  also  published  in  toe  1997 
Almanack. 


Bel  Littlejohn 


Both  of  ns  share  toe  same 
concerns.  We  want  cricket 
to  be  around  and  flourish- 
ing, so  Wlsden  can  go  sail- 
ing into  its  third  century. 
On  toe  way,  Wlsden  will 
continue  to  be  a candid,  and 
occasionally  tactless  Mend 
of  the  game.  It  was  just  that 
long  before  my  time.  Lord 
Runcie  unearthed  this 
quote  too:  in  1909  toe  then- 
editor  Sidney  Pardon  de- 
scribed England's  selection 
policy  as  “touching  toe  con- 
fines of  lunacy”.  By  gad, 
sir,  sometimes  I am  as- 
tounded by  my  own 
moderation- 


Disappointed?  Just  a 
bit  Disappointed  for 
the  lovely  Jack  Straw, 
rather  than  for  myself,  1 

mean.  After  all  those  years  of 
ceaseless  rampaipninp  there’s 
still  not  a word  in  the  (other- 
wise smashing)  New  Labour 
Manifesto  about  the  Squeegee 
Merchants. 

Jack  was  a wee  bit  hurt 
yesterday.  Of  course  he  was. 
Who  wouldn’t  be?  From  pri- 
vate soundings,  he  had  been 
persuaded  that  severe  penal- 
ties for  the  Squeegee , Mer- 
chants — say,  five  years  for 
anyone  caught  with  a cham- 
ois leather,  seven  for  a sponge 
and  a bucket  — were  on  the 
cards.  He  had  even  posed  for  a 
huge  hoarding  showing  him 
leaping  out  of  his  car  and 
fairing  off  his  glasses  before 
mntring  a citizen’s  arrest  of 
two  youths  with  buckets 
(played  by  models)  above  the 
slogan:  “New  Labour  — 
Stamping  Out  The  Squee- 
gees”. But  then  It  happened.  It 
wasn't  in. 

"I  want  to  put  your  Squee- 
gee Merchants  on  the  back- 
burner,"  Tony  had  said.  "Tor- 
tore,  you  mean?”  said  Jack, 
excitedly.  But  Tony  wasn't 
having  it  He  said  he  wanted 
to  emphasise  New  Labour's 
more  caring  approach 
towards  vehicle  cleanliness. 

Cut  to  yesterday,  half  an 
hour  before  the  manifesto 
launch.  Jack  rings  me,  gutted, 
choking  back  the  tears,  bless 
him.  "Bel,”  he  says.  "Bel,  I've 
got  to  look  my  best  for  the 
launch.  Could  you  come  and 
give  me  a makeover?" 

Luckily,  I had  the  lovely 
Barbara  Foliett  with  me. 
Together  we  nipped  to  New 
Labour  HQ.  Frankly,  Jack 
was  looking  dreadful,  his  hair 
all  over  the  place,  Jimi  Hen- 
drix style,  his  spectacles 
steaming,  his  mouth  locked  in 
a dreadful  grimace.  Tm  so 
upsetabout  the  manifesto,  but 
I must  look  lovely  for  the 
launch,  girls!  Give  me  a make- 
over,” he  implored. 

It  takes  guts  for  a man  to 
express  hiB  Inner  pain.  “Let  it 
out,  JackS"  I begged,  and 
while  he  sobbed  and  sobbed 
Barbara  and  I checked  out  the 
New  Labour  guidelines  for 
makeover  tips  for  candidates. 
You  may  have  read  about 
them  In  this  newspaper,  bless 
it,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Point  One  on  the  checklist 
was  "Avoid  untidy  hairstyles 
or  hair  In  face”,  so  I gave 
Jack's  hair  a thorough  going- 
over.  I've  always  thought 
Martyn  Lewis  on  the  BBC  has 
very  clean,  neat,  well- 
groomed  hair,  so  rd  brought 
along  a photograph  of  him  to 
model  Jack’s  on.  So  far  so 


good.  But  then  it  came  to 
Jack's  face,  drawn  and  di- 
shevelled after  all  those  tears. 
He  needed  a thorough  wash. 
“What  we  really  really  want 
for  your  face  is  a Squeegee 

Merchant,”  I joked. 

“That's  it.  I'm  off!”  said 
Jack.  But  at  iMp  point  the 
door  to  the  dressing-room 
flew  open.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  is  your  five-minute 
call!"  It  was  Peter  Mandelson, 

very  chirpy  till  he  set  eyes  on 
Jack.  "You're  not  planning  to 
wear  those  to  the  manifesto 
launch!?"  be  gasped,  pointing 
at  Jack  in  his  “Horn  for  Men” 
Y-fronts  and  string  vest  "You 
can't  launch  a manifesto  in 
your  underwear!  It’ll  send  out 
the  wrong  message!” 

"Can’t  you  see  the  guy's 
upset!"  1 snapped,  as  Barbara 
got  out  the  blusher  and  foun- 
dation and  set  to  work  on 
Jack's  face.  "And  can’t  he  do 
something  about  those  simply 
dreadful  glasses?  I’ve  always 
hated  those  glasses!  They’re 
so . . . severe,"  barked  Peter. 
Something  told  me  he  was 
rattled.  "But  Pm  not  going  to 
stand  around  chatting  all  day, 
IVe  got  to  check  Robin's 
sorted  out  his  eyeliner  and 
done  something  about  that 
ghostly  beard.  If  Jack  doesn’t 
want  to  be  Home  Secretary, 
it's  not  my  fault.”  And  with 
that  he  slammed  the  door. 

With  two  minutes  to  go, 
Jack  emerged  as  spruce  as 
ever,  looking  great  in  the 
warm,  confident  smile  Bar- 
bara had  given  him  with  a 
few  deft  dabs  of  the  Max  Fac- 
tor. But  — forgive  me  — may  I 
now  please  use  this  award- 
winning column  to  send  out 
an  urgent  plea  to  all  our  New 
Labour  candidates?  As  you 
know,  general  elections  are 
won  or  lost  on  a single  sweep 
of  a hairbrush.  Fellas  — 
remember  to  change  your  tie 
each  day.  (Obviously  in  the 
lovely  John  Prescott's  case, 
this  should  be  twice  a day,  the 
second  time  after  lunch,  so  as 
to  erase  those  unsightly 
ketchup  stains.) 

AND  women  — never  let 
your  hair  become  lank 
and  unmanageable.  My 
good  friend  Margaret  Beckett 
once  forgot  to  slop  on  the  Aloe 
Vera  Conditioner  — and  by 
toe  end  of  the  day  she  had  lost 
her  chance  for  the  leadership, 
poor  love. 

And  please,  please,  let’s 
have  no  more  smelly  feet  (are 
you  listening.  Gordon!!).  New 
Labour,  New  Socks  is  the 
motto.  To  this  end.  the  smash- 
ing Anita  Roddick  has  do- 
nated a truly  magnificent  vat 
of  Body  Shop  Peppermint  and 
Lettuce  Foot  Lotion,  available 
free  to  all  candidates  in  the 
foyer  of  our  MlQbank  head- 
quarters. Memo  to  the  fellas 
— whatever  you  do,  don't  for- 
get to  remove  your  socks  be- 
fore applying  the  Foot  Lotion. 
Poor  Donald  Dewar  had  a 
very  uncomfortable  day  on 
Thursday  slopping  about  in 
his  shoes  in  Ipswich.  But  at 
least  he  remembered  his  pow- 
der-puff — and  Ipswich  now 
looks  a real  definite  for  New 
Labour. 
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Karel  Kyncl 


Freedom’s  late  spring 


AS  the  London  cor- 
respondent for 
Czech  Radio. 
Karel  Kyncl  had 
hoped  to  return  to  , 
Britain  to  cover  the  election,  j 
Then  — maybe  — he  would 
have  retired.  But  Kyncl,  one 
of  the  Czech  Republic's  best 
known  journalists,  has  died  of 
cancer  aged  70  in  Prague.  i 
Kyncl  bad  been  a staunch 
member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  he  joined  in 
IMS.  As  a student  in  the  mid- 
1940s,  he  was  idealistic  about 
the  function  of  journalism, 
and  the  idealism  was  not 
quickly  undermined.  In  the 
early  1950s,  Karel  did  not 
question  the  validity  oF 
Czechoslovakia's  Stalinist 
show  trials,  believing  that 
real  criminals  were  being 
tried.  He  had  started  with 
Prague  Radio  in  1948,  and  by 
1982  had  become  the  station's 
New  York  correspondent.  He 
was  the  only  eastern  bloc 
journalist  covering  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination  and  the 
trial  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
murderer  Jack  Ruby,  since 
Dallas  was  out  of  bounds  to 
Soviet  reporters. 

Disenchantment  with  the 
party'  came  slowly,  and  he 
was  not  tempted  to  stay  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  as  he  later 
recalled,  “by  describing  the 
situation  In  the  United  States 
1 was  able  to  convey  certain 
things  to  my  listeners.  In  a 
country  where  censorship 
has  existed  for  many  years, 
people  develop  a special  feel- 
ing for  reading  between  the 
lines,  listening  between 
words  and  putting  — some- 


times — even  more  content 
Into  what  you  have  said  than 
you  intended.'* 

What  he  saw  in  his  travels 
proved  in  the  end  stronger 
than  propaganda.  As  Czecho- 
slovakia deteriorated  in  the 
1960s.  Karel  became  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the 
Prague  Spring  movement  for 
reform  of  the  Communist 
regime.  He  left  the  US  in  1965 
and  from  1966  to  1968  was  a 
roving  correspondent  in  Asia. 
In  August  1968.  as  the  War- 
saw Pact  Torces  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  he  was  in 
Japan.  Despite  the  opportu- 
nity' to  stay  in  the  west  he 
decided  to  go  back,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  prevented 
from  broadcasting  or  writing. 
He  had  been,  he  felt,  part  of 
the  propaganda  apparatus 
which  had  established  a terri- 
ble system  and  he  felt  a moral 
responsibility  to  return.  j 
In  September  1968,  he  went 
home.  Banned  from  radio,  he 
joined  Prague  Television.  In 
January  1969,  a student.  Jan  , 
Palach,  committed  public  sui- 
cide in  protest  against  the  1 
Soviet  occupation  and  the  ap- 
athetic reaction  of  the 
Czechoslovaks.  Until  that 
point,  Karel  and  others  bad 
tried,  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  Soviet  bloc  media, 
to  provide  at  least  some  infor- 
mation. Palach’s  death  de- 
fined the  limits  of  what  could 
be  done,  and  also  provided 
the  the  moment  of  truth. 
Karel  was  sacked. 

He  was  not  left  workless  — 
he  had  to  join  a Prague  hospi- 
tal as  a filing  clerk.  In  1972,  he 
was  sentenced  to  20  months  in 


Ruzyne  prison  for  subversive 
activities,  the  printing  and 
dissemination  of  “anti-state 
leaflets"  — samizdat  publica- 
tions — and  organising  a 
petition  for  a colleague  who 
had  made  fun  of  the  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
been  sentenced  to  48  months 
in  jail.  "In  1900,  under  the 
Haps  burgs.”  Karel  observed, 
“he  might  have  been  given  48 
hours."  In  the  autumn  of  1973 


He  applied  to 
become  a stoker  in 
Prague’s  National 
Museum  and  was 
turned  down  since 
he  was  forbidden 
to  work  in  the  field 
of  culture 


he  was  released  and  returned 
to  his  clerking;  although  he 
was  sacked  even  from  that  in 
1977,  for  signing  Charter  77, 
the  Czechoslovak  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  dec- 
laration. He  then  applied  for  a 
job  as  a parking  lot  watch- 
man. The  employer  consulted 
the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. which  vetoed  the  ap- 
pointment He  applied  to  be- 
come a a stoker  to  the  heating 
system  in  Prague's  National 
Museum  and  was  told  the  job 
was  closed  since  he  was  “for- 


bidden to  work  in  the  field  of 
culture”. 

So  he  sold  ice  cream.  There 
is  a picture  of  Karel  the  ice- 
cream seller  in  a Swedish- 
published  book  After  The 
Spring  Came  Winter  he  pro- 
duced with  his  photographer 
son  Ivan.  That  job  lasted 
three  months,  but  there  was 
work  as  a translator,  pro- 
vided he  published  what  he 
did  under  a false  name. 

Then.  In  May  1981,  with 
others.  Karel  was  charged 
with  “subversion  In  coopera- 
tion with  a foreign  power” 
after  two  French  students 
were  caught  bringing  in 
banned  publications. 
Released,  without  trial.  Karel, 
with  his  wife  Jlrina,  decided 
to  emigrate.  Their  son  Ivan 
was  already  living  in  London, 
so  they  joined  him  in  1983. 

Exile,  said  Karel,  is  like 
growing  up  in  a different 
place,  but  without  the  benefit , 
of  childhood.  He  missed  Irina, 
his  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter who  stayed  behind, 
and  he  missed  his  father.  The 
family  was  split  His  new  be- 
ginning came  with  the  help  of  i 
a fellow  Czech,  George 
Theiner.  then  editor  of  Index 
On  Censorship  magazine, 
who  met  Karel  at  Charing 
Cross  station  on  his  arrival  in 
London.  Karel  was  offered  a 
part-time  editorship  covering 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

What  he  described  as 
"seven  incredible  journalistic 
years"  followed.  “Journalists 
are  individualists. “ he  ob- 
served. “they  tend  to  mb  each 
other  the  wrong  way.  but  In- 
dex was  and  remains  an  ex- 


ception. In  all  my  lire  I never 
saw  such  a workplace  and 
never  will.  There  were  a few 
English  people,  a Nigerian,  a 
Laotian  of  Chinese  origin,  us 
two  Czechs  ...  I do  not 
remember  one  stab  in  the 
back,  not  one  disagreement  of 
substance.  When  I visited 
other  editorial  offices  — regi- 
mental ghettoes  like  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  sections  of 
the  BBC  or  Radio  Free 
Europe,  I noticed  after  about 
10  minutes  an  overwhelming 
longing  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  wonderful 
atmosphere  of  Index." 

As  well  as  Index,  Karel 
wrote  for  many  publications 
and  produced  a regular  video- 
magazine  for  friends  in 
Czechoslovakia.  He  reviewed 
for  the  British  press,  pre- 
dicted Vaclav  Havel  would  be- 
come president,  and  in  1991 
after  the  Velvet  Revolution 
became  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  Prague  Radio.  He 
had  become  a Czech  Alistair 
Cook. 

The  family  splits  had 
healed,  he  was  blessed  with  a 
grandson,  and  his  books  reap- 
peared in  Prague.  When  his 
latest  collection  of  broadcasts 
was  published,  the  queue  of 
people  waiting  for  their 
copies  to  be  autographed 
stretched  out  of  the  shop 
doors.  Karel  signed.  Behind 
Him  a group  of  his  friends  sat 
and  sipped  wine  in  solidarity. 


Phflfp  Spender 
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... 


Karel  Kyncl,  journalist,  bom  . , 

January  6,  1927;  died  April  1,  Karel  Kyncl  in  the  foreground,  with  Index  on  Censorship  colleagues  Philip  Spender  and 
1997  ' George  Theiner  behind  him  and  Cameron  Duodu  at  the  back  photograph-  ivan  kyncl 


Lyman  Spitzer 


Birthdays 


How  to  make  on  the  earth  the  heat  of  the  stars 


Lyman  Spitzer ...  a driving,  deidcated  scientists’  scientist 


PROFESSOR  Lyman 
Spitzer,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  plasma 
physicists,  has  died 
aged  82.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  analysis  of  the  physical 
processes  in  interstellar 
space,  the  design  and  promo- 
tion of  space  telescopes  and 
for  pioneering  research  into 
controlled  nuclear  fusion. 

Until  the  weekend  of  his 
death  at  his  home,  he  contin- 
ued his  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astrophysics  at 
Princeton  University,  where 
he  was  appointed  Professor 
in  1947  and  served  as  head  of 
department  for  over  30  years. 
Under  his  guidance,  Prince- 
ton’s astrophysics,  plasma 
physics  and  controlled  ftislon 
theory  experiments  reached 
international  stature. 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  limita- 
tions of  earth-based  tele- 
scopes meant  that  observa- 
tional astronomy  lagged 
behind  theoretical  studies  of 
the  behaviour  of  plasmas  — 
the  ionised  gases  central  to 
aspects  of  stellar  formation, 
evolution  and  energy  produc- 
tion. Spitzer.  perceiving  the 
future  needs  of  astrophysics, 
advocated  the  development  of 
astronomical  observatories 
in  earth  orbit. 

His  enthusiasm  and  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  ensured 
that  In  the  1950s  and  1960s 
when  the  US  NASA  civil 
space  science  programme 
was  gathering  momentum, 
astrophysics  and  astronomy 


were  given  a prime  position. 
So  In  a sense,  Spitzer  was  the 
father  of  the  giant  Hubble 
space  telescope  which, 
recently  refurbished  in  orbit, 
is  now  transmitting  incompa- 
rably detailed  Images  of  the 
heavens. 

Spitzer  was  Involved  as 
consultant  during  Hubble 
telescope  design  and  was  ana- 
lysing its  transmissions  until  j 
his  death.  But  his  vision  had  i 
reached  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  space  programme; 
he  was  involved  as  a consul- 
tant with  the  earliest  tele- 
scopes in  space  — the  Orbit- 
ing Astronomical  Satellites  1 
and  2.  which  gathered  the 
first  information  on  interstel- 
lar dust  grains. 

He  also  designed  the  highly 
successful  Copernicus  satel- 
lite, which  carried  the  first 
high  resolution  ultra-violet 
spectrometer  into  space.  This 
identified  unexpected  super- 
hot  localities  in  interstellar 
gas.  determined  the  ubiqui- 
tous presence  of  deuterium 
and  measured  the  major  com- 
ponent of  the  gas,  molecular 
hydrogen. 

This  was  a triumph  of  in- 
terstellar investigation,  but 
Spitzer  was  also  seeking  ex- 
perimental methods  of  emu- 
lating the  fusion  processes  of 
stars  on  earth.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  make  detailed  pro- 
posals to  use  powerful  mag- 
netic fields  to  contain  the 
incredibly  hot  and  seemingly 
uncontainable  plasmas 


needed  for  controlled  nuclear 
fusion  as  a peaceful  energy 
source.  This  kind  of  work, 
whether  in  America,  Russia 
or  Britain,  was  then  being 
carried  out  largely  as  an  off- 
shoot of  military  work,  sub- 
ject to  extreme  security. 

But  in  1961,  Spitzer  per- 
suaded the  US  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  to  invest  in 
long-term  civil  research 
aimed  at  reactors  producing 
energy  from  controlled  deute- 
rium-tritium plasma  fusion 
and  so  changed  the  field  into 
one  of  open  international  sci- 
entific endeavour. 


SPITZER'S  early  ex- 
perimental reactor 
contained  its  current- 
heated  plasmas 
within  a tubular  loop  twisted 
into  a figure  of  eight  to  match 
applied  lines  of  force;  he 
called  it  a Stellarator.  It  was 
later  modified  into  a flat  loop, 
with  the  internal  plasma  con- 
tained by  external  magnetic 
fields,  and  in  this  form,  the 
Stellarator  (and  with  it 
Princeton)  led  the  field  for  a 
decade  . 

Spitzer  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  superiority  of  the 
compact  Tokamak  design 
produced  by  Russian  scien- 
tists and  taken  up,  with  mod- 
ifications, throughout  the 
world.  Guided  by  Spitzer,  the 
Princeton  group  developed 
the  largest  fusion  machine  in 
America  and  one  of  world's 
most  successful,  the  Toka- 


mak Fusion  Test  Reactor 
(TFTR).  Step  by  step  over  the 
past  few  years,  this  machine 
has  approached  the  practical 
“break  even”  conditions  in 
which  its  fusion  energy  out- 
put equals  the  energy  needed 
to  drive  it 

But  - the  costs  of  fusion 
research  are  large,  the  goals 
remain  rather  distant,  and 
the  next  stages  of  develop- 
ment already  require  inter- 
national collaboration — this 
pattern  is  already  happening 
in  Europe.  To  Spitzer's  great 
disappointment,  two  years 
ago,  as  a result  of  a US  gov- 
ernment review,  a major  new 
venture  — the  TPX  Tokamak 
Physics  Experiment  — which 
had  been  planned  at  Prince- 
ton as  the  next  crucial  stage 
of  research,  was  abruptly 
cancelled  by  Congress. 

Worse  was  to  come.  Early 
last  year  a second  review.  I 
needing  to  make  further  bud- , 
get  cuts,  concluded  that  the 
Princeton  TTFR  Itself  would 
have  to  be  shut  down,  al- 
though American  fusion 
research  seemed  very  close 
to  important  targets. 

As  if  to  forestall  the  inev- 
itable protest,  the  proposal  I 
for  TTFR  closure  was  imme- 1 
d lately  accepted  by  the  US  | 
Office  of  Energy  Research, 
and  a plan  to  wind  it  up 
within  a year  was  approved 
by  Congress. 

This  harsh  sentence  af- 
fected Spitzer  profoundly. 
History  will  surely  find  it 


both  poignant  and  perhaps 
inevitable  that  the  initiator 
of  Princeton's  fusion  pro- 
gramme should  die  a few 
days  before  the  premature 
closure  of  its  greatest  fusion 

machine 

Spitzer's  scientific  bril- 
liance emerged  early.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy in  Andover,  Maryland 
and  came  from  Yale  to  Cam- 
bridge In  1935  as  a Henry 
Fellow,  studying  astrophys- 
ics. Back  at  Princeton  be 
gained  his  doctorate,  won  a 
fellowship  to  Harvard  and 
then,  briefly,  taught  physics 
and  astronomy  at  Yale. 

Recruited  into  the  US  Navy 
during  the  second  world  war, 
he  co-ordinated  underwater 
acoustic  research  and  infor- 
mation transmission,  return- 
ing after  the  war  to  Yale.  In 
1947,  he  was  invited  to 
Princeton  as  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy but  quickly  elevated 
to  a larger  role  and  became 
an  academic  of  international 
stature. 

He  was  a driving,  dedicated 
scientists’  scientist  whose 
focus  on  related  aspects  of 
physics  became  highly  cre- 
ative because  it  was  practi- 
cal, and  also  balanced  by  vi- 
sion and  by  a huge  scientific 
grasp. 


Jonathan  Aguew,  broad- 
caster and  former  Test 
bowler.  37;  Maya  Angelou, 
writer,  69:  Dr  Chris  Fay. 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, Shell  UK,  52;  Brig  Anne 
Field,  former  director, 
WRAC.  71;  Trevor  Griffiths, 
playwright  62;  Dave  Hill, 
rock  guitarist  45;  Lord  Xn- 
chyra,  chairman.  National 
Association  of  Boys'  Clubs, 
62;  Earl  Jellicoe,  president 
British  Heart  Foundation,  79; 
Nick  McCarthy,  ambassador 
to  Gabon,  59;  David  Melville, 
chief  executive.  Further  Edu- 
cation Funding  Council,  53: 
j Gary  Moore,  rock  guitarist 
45;  Paul  Parker,  footballer. 
33;  Ian  Robertson,  director, 
National  Army  Museum,  54; 
Dave  Sexton,  football  man- 
ager, 67;  Dame  Catherine  Ti- 
zard,  former  governor-gen- 
eral, New  Zealand,  66;  Peter 
Vaughan,  actor,  73.  Prof 
George  Wedell,  former  di- 
rector general.  European  In- 
stitute for  the  Media,  70. 


Letter 


Anthony  Tucker 


Lyman  Spitzer.  physicist,  bom 
June  26,  1914;  died  March  31, 
1997 


Ted  O’Brien 


Last  generation  of  a Fleet  Street  dynasty 


THE  fhmlly  O'Brien  dom- 
inated the  print  trade 
unions  in  Fleet  Street 
for  many  years  and  Ted 
O’Brien,  who  has  died  aged 
70,  was  one  of  Its  most  colour 
fol  members. 

He  was  in  power  within  the 
unions  when  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  Influence, 
when  the  Rothermere  and  the 
Beaverbrook  newspaper 
groups  were  prepared  to  turn 
a blind  eye  to  what  used  to  be 
called  in  the  trade  "Spanish 
practices"  provided  that 
their  titles  appeared  daily 
without  delays. 

He  was  In  at  the  death 


when  the  first  lorries  rolled 
out  of  Rupert  Murdoch's 
News  International  Wapping 
plant  in  1986.  where  the  in- 
troduction of  new  tec  ho  logy 
ended  5.000  print  jobs  and 
also,  indirectly,  meant  that 
Fleet  Street  ceased  to  be  the 
industry’s  geographical 
home.  "That’s  it,"  said  Ted. 
as  the  pickets  failed  to  stop  , 
the  lorries  getting  through, 
"the  game's  up."  J 

Ted  was  horn  in  Virginia  I 
Street,  Wapping,  only  yards 
away  from  that  later  picket 
line  In  east  London.  His  < 
father  was  a Communist  and 
stood  unsucessfiilly  as  parlia- 


mentary candidate  for  Step- 
ney. Ted  and  his  brothers 
collected  money  for  his 
lather's  abortive  attempts  to 
follow  a political  career,  but 
Ted  was  never  a communist 
and  joined  the  Labour  Party 
at  16. 

Print  was  in  his  blood  and 
it  was  his  life.  He  was  a trade 
onion  activist  and  quickly 
became  secretary  of  the  pow- 
erful London  machine 
branch  of  the  National  Soci- 1 
ety  of  Operative  Printers  and 
Assistants  (Natsopa).  He  held 
key  union  positions  on  the 
News  of  the  World  and  Rev- 
eille, an  early  newsprint  I 


girlie  publication  which  had 
well-covered  bathing  belles 
on  the  front  page  and  a circu- , 
latlon  of  4-5  million. 

When  the  print  onions 
amalgamated,  O’Brien  held 
his  own  and  became  a 
national  officer  of  the  Society 
of  Graphical  and  Allied ; 
Trades  (Sogat).  But  he  called 
a halt  when  the  last  union  in 
the  Industry,  the  Graphical, 
Paper  and  Media  Union, 
emerged  from  the  entrails  of 
the  rest. 

Several  days  before  his 
death,  he  was  still  on  union 
business,  combining  with  a 
few  retired  stalwarts  in  an 


attempt  to  thwart  the  sale  of 
his  old  union’s  convalescent 
home  at  Rottingdean. 

For  decades,  if  there  was  a 
major  Industrial  dispute,  Ted 
was  involved.  He  helped  to 
organise  considerable  sup- 
port for  the  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers  In  its  two 
strikes,  the  first  in  the  early 
1970s  which  effectively 
brought  down  Edward 
Heath's  Conservative  govern- 
ment and  the  1984-85  dispute, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the 
labour  movement's  last 
stand. 

In  1971-2  O'Brien  provided 
help  to  the  Kent  coalfield  and 


In  the  later  dispute,  he  direc- 
ted supplies  of  goods  and  food 
to  Yorkshire. 

For  some  years,  he  held  the 
print  unions'  seat  on  the 
national  executive  of  the 
Labour  Party.  He  openly  sup- 
ported the  Neil  Kinnock 
reforms  introduced  in  the 
mid-1980s,  but  told  a friend 
recently  that  he  was  worried 
about  the  current  direction  of  O'Brien . . . family  saga 
the  party. 

He  came  from  an  age  when  

deals  were  struck  In  bars  Keith  Harper 

rather  than  boardrooms,  and  — — 

when  they  were,  he  made  Ted  O'Brien,  trade  unionist, 


Miss  E B Sturgis  writes : I was 
at  Norland  Place  School  in 
London’s  Holland  Park  and 
had  the  unbelievably  good 
fortune  of  becoming  a friend 
of  Dame  Veronica 
Wedge  wood  when  we  were  10 
and  12  years  old.  She  was 
educated  at  Norland  rather 
than  as  your  admirable  obitu- 
ary < March  II)  stated,  pri- 
vately. from  the  age  of  five 
until  just  16.  She  then  spent 
six  months  in  a German  fam- 
ily and  six  with  a French 
family.  The  Swiss  "govern- 
ess" referred  to  was  her 
brother’s  dear,  .trusted  lady's 
maid.  Veronica  recalled  how 
tired  "Moo"  became  because 
of  her  childhood  insistence 
that  their  walks  should  take 
them  to  the  National  Gallery. 


Death  Notices 


BLACKBURN  Bonsai,  km  u&  suddenly 
26th  March  1997  agrt  55  Will  always  be 


remembered  by  hta  family  and  hhs  many 
mends  in  Britain  and  Africa.  Service 
ULl5pm.  on  Friday  April  «n  at  Boftrofl 
Church.  Botweii  Lana.  Hayes.  Burial  ■■ 
Cherry  Lana  Centenary. 


BURTON  (David  John)-  Chtel  ExncuOve 
Bury  ICC.  As  peace,  on  March  28  1997 
■hilM  vrith  Ms  (amity,  David  aged  52  yean 
ot  AUuingion.  Middleton.  Private  cremation 
look  place  on  April  9 Memorial  service  In 
the  Elizabethan  Suite.  Bury  Town  Han. 
Thursday  April  17  ai  12  noon.  If  desired, 
donations  m David's  memory  may  ta  aenl 
» Chrwtla  Hoepltsl  Mkltfleten  Committee. 
eta  Mrs  J Hyde.  96  Mourn  Road.  Middleton. 
Manchester  MZ4  1EZ. 


sure  he  was  the  last  one  bom  January  24,  1927;  died 


standing. 


March  22, 1997 


■To  Place  your  announcement  latapnona 
0171  713  4567  or  la/ 0171  7134129  between 
Sam  and  3pm  MorvFrl. 
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to  us  about  car  insurance  and  we’ll  TALK  to 


• - 


you  about  our  new  plastic  credit 


« -V 
- . ~ 


* VM  •IS.T.  .£•«■>»  » •.  • „ 

Cal!  0800  333  800  for  an  interesting  conversation  about  car  insurance , Qiiote  Ref  GCC 


card-sized  insurance  certificate.  *** 

EAGLE  STAR 


*WW*'**'  r-JMK***.:* w.rrmKwn: 


Phona  for  a free  home  or  car  insurance  quote  weekdays  8am-6pm,  Saturday  9am-2pm.  The  plastic  Insurance  certificate  Is  recognised  by  the  Police, the  DVLA  and  the  Post  Office. 
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Tomorrow:  The  American  Dream  revisited 


Plus;  Prince  who  took  a bite  of  Apple 


Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4456 


Guardian 


Allen,  announces  the  expansion  of  its  Btdldmg  Products  Group  yesterday  through  the  acquisition  of  TA  Hydronics  for 
or  of  the  Bonding  Products  Groan,  holding  a balancing  valve  prodnced  by  his  new  company  photograph;  graham  turner 

Governor  sends  warning  signal  about  inflation  as  report  talks  of  service  sector  ‘growing  likeTopsy’ 

Bank  rate  rise  case  fuelled 


Sarah  Ryle 


i DDEB  George,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank 
of  England,  sent  a 
.Strong  signal  last 
I night  that  be  wfll 
push  any  new  government  for 
higher  interest  rates,  as  it 
emerged  that  service  sector 
activity  soared  last  month. 

. Buoyant  domestic  demand 
and  rapidly  rising  input  costs 
will  soon  lead  to  higher 
prices,  the  Chartered  Insti- 
tute of  Purchasing  and  Sup- 
ply said  as  it  published  the 
first  comprehensive  monthly 
survey  of  service  sector 
output 

Its  findings  will  harden  the 
Bank’s  view  that  the  threat  to 
inflation  from  domestic  de- 
mand has  been  masked  by  the 
sluggishness  of  manufactur- 
ing output  and  the  downward 
impact  on  import  and  export 
prices  from  sterling's  rapid 
appreciation. 

Mr  George,  speaking  at  the 
Foreign  Bankers’  Association 


annual  meeting  in  Amster- 
dam, said  that  domestic  de- 
mand is  now  growing  at 
“somewhat  above  the  rate 
that  can  be  sustained  into  the 
medium  and  longer  term”. 

The  Bank  is  understood  to 
have  encouraged  the  two-year 
development  of  the  CIPS  sur- 
vey, which  is  the  service 
equivalent  of  the  institute’s 
well-established  measure  of 
manufacturing,  the  PML 

The  CIPS  said  the  service 
sector  was  “growing  like 
Topsy”,  and  that  it  has  been 
almost  three  years  since  the 
PMX  -had  performed  so 
strongly,  confirming  City 
opinion  that  there  is  a widen- 
ing divergence  between  the 
service  and,  manufacturing 
parts  of  the  economy. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  in- 
dex put  business  activity  at 
63,  well  above  the  nochange 
60  mark  and  a “very,  very 
strong  number”,  according  to 
the  CIPS. 

A significant  majority  of 
the  500  executives  in  the  sur- 
vey reported  plenty  of  incom- 


ing business.  Outstanding 
business,  equivalent  to  manu- 
facturers’ order  books,  was 
also  at  a high  level. 

But  the  CIPS  warned  that 
firms  found  it  iwnwit  to 
meet  demand  because  they 
could  not  recruit  adequately 
skilled  staff  This  had  impli- 
cations for  inflation  as 
businesses  paid  higw  wages 
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to  combat  the  scarcity  ctf 
workers. 

Wage  bills  account  for  up  to 
70  per  cent  of  service  compa- 
nies' input  costs,  far  greater 
than  the  proportion  in  manu- 
facturing. General  input  costs 
in  foe  service  sector  are  ris- 
ing rapidly,  foe  index  shows. 

■ Although . firms  have 
resisted  pausing  on  higher 
costs  to  their  customers,  with 
almost  no  change  over  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  indi- 
cator, foe  CIPS  warned  they 
would  not  squeeze  their  profit 
margins  for  ■ much  inn  gar 
With  average  wage  rises  at 
5 per  cent,  according  to  offi- 
cial data,  foe  CIPS  did  not  ex- 
pectthe  payroll  to  decline. 

The  latest  survey  of  retail 
activity  from  foe  CBI  yester- 
day confirmed  foe  view  that 
manufacturing  Is  the  weak 
link  in  foe  economic  upturn. 

According  to  the  CBI’s 
monthly  snapshot  retail  sales 
volumes  rose  in  foe  year  to 
March,  with  a positive  bal- 
ance of  33  per  cent  of  traders 
reporting  growth. 


Two  tier  economy 


Service  economy  outpaces  manufactirifig 
OujpvKh— hue  ■ activity 


Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar 
Indeot-SQc  no  change  on  pravioua  month  SoaxOPS  Msttfrs  tustoass  aaMiy 


Rank  creates 
8,000 jobs  as 
UA  axes  2,200 


fcan  King  and  Roger  Cowa 


AS  RANK,  foe  leisure 
group  which  owns  foe 
Hard  Rock  Cafe  restau- 
rant chain,  yesterday  an- 
nounced a £L5  billion  invest- 
ment plan  which  should 
create  8.000  jobs,  United  As- 
surance disclosed  that  more 
than  2,000  jobs  are  to  go. 

Cuts  nt  United  Assurance, 
formed  by  last  year's  merger 
between  Refuge  Assurance 
and  United  Friendly  Group, 
will  affect  2200  staff.  M0  more 
than  originally  anticipated 
and  nearly  a third  of  foe  total 
workforce.  The  total  cost  of 
foe  merger  will  be  £76  million 
but  will  save  £37  million  a 
year. 

United  chief  executive 
George  Mack  said  yesterday 
that  250  Jobs  would  go  from 
merging  foe  two  bead  offices 
In  Wilmslow,  near  Manches- 
ter, while  the  remainder 
would  mainly  be  in  foe  sales 
collection  force,  but  not 
among  qualified  sates  people. 

Rank,  currently  completing 

a £900  million  overhaul  of  its 
businesses  — including  foe 
sate  of  fcrfilm  library  and 
Shearings  Coaches  said  it 
would  open  another  60  Mecca 
bingo  dubs  over  a five-year 
period,  along  with  another 
Ofleondhemaa-  ; ■ . . 

- to  addition,  assuming  cur- 
rent ptew  for  deregulation  go 
through.  Rank  hopes  to  open 
is  mow  casinos,  a wot 
n Uguclubsindfio  new  themed 
bars,:  ';'  v 

If  the  project  goes  ahead  aa 
planned,  ;Raak.  anticipates 
fott  SvOOOww  jobs  will  be  cte- 
atod  in  Itkjjew  bingo  dubs, 
LH»  atOdeon  cinemas,  2,000 
in  tte  jughtetate  and  \fso  in 
itstheinehtt*. 

la  addition.  Rank  expects  to 
create  an  undisclosed  number 
of  fiiQ-Unw  Jobs  aS  It  expands 
TVsm  Cotter-foe  pubs  chain 
it  snawetfup  last  autumn. 


News  of  foe  United  lay-offa 
came  as  foe  merged  group  an- 
nounced pre-tax  profits  of 
£549  million  for  1996,  includ- 
ing exceptional  Items.  Exclud- 
ing net  exceptional  items, 
profits  from  continuing  oper- 
ations were  up  18  per  cent  at 
£193  million. 

The  Rank  announcement 
came  as  the  leisure  division 
launched  Its  new  property 
and  development  department, 
cme  of  the  biggest  powers  in 
the  British  property  market, 
which  will  oversee  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  foe 
new  sites. 

Rank  Leisure's  managing 
director,  John  Garrett,  took 
the  opportunity  to  launch  a 
scathing  attack  on  planning 
restrictions. 

He  said:  “At  the  moment, 

any  man  and  his  dog  can  get  a 
building  listed,  although  it 
takes  10  years  to  get  it  de- 
listed. People  need  well-illu- 
minated, sate,  secure  streets 
and  car  parks  in  city  centres, 
and  I don’t  see  too  many  of 
them  at  the  moment” 

Mr  Garrett  cited  a recent 
example  in  Leeds,  where 
Rank  has  converted  — • with 
the  local  authority’s  blessing 
— what  he  called  a “dapped- 
out"  bingo  hail  into  foe  Ma- 
jestic night  dub,  which  last 
Satuntay  attracted  over  2,600 
clubbers.  ■ 

El es where,  rumours  circu- 
lated yesterday  that  Rank  is 
planning  a share  buy-back, 
perhaps  using  proceeds  from 
the  sate  of  its  remaining  20 
per  cent  stoke  in  Rank  Xerox. 
The  shares  closed  up  9p  at 
43G»p. 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  Andrew  Teare,  who  be- 
came Rank's  chief  executive 
tost  year,  was  paid  a total  of 
£386,000  during  1996. 

Mr  Teare,  who  joined  Rank 
from  English  China  Clays, 
was  also  awarded  just  over 
165,000  share  options  in  the 
company  during  the  year. 


CU  caves  in  to  investor  revolt  threat 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


INSURANCE  group  Com- 
mercial Union  yesterday 
caved  in  to  a threatened 
shareholder  revolt  and  res- 
cinded plans  to  deny  Inves- 
tors the  chance  to  vote  on 
its  animal  report  and  ac- 
counts. 

Keith  Grant,'  company 
secretary,  said  that,  al- 
though there  was  no  formal 
legal  requirement  for 
shareholders  to  approve 
the  accounts,  CU  would 
revert  to  Its  former  prac- 
tice of  seeking  support  for 
the  report. 


Mr  Grant  said:  “We  don’t 
want  people  to  get  the 
wrong  impression  nor  to 
feel  that  they  are  being 
somehow  deprived.”  Al- 
thongh  it  was  too  late  to 
change  the  agenda  for  the 
anneal  meeting  on  April 
15,  CU  would  revert  to  its 
former  practice  in  1998. 

The  proposals  by  CU 
drew  the  ire  of  the  corpo- 
rate governance  consul- 
tancy Pirc,  which  pointed 
out  font  the  .move  followed 
recent  criticism  of  British 
Aerospace  when  it  tried  to 
ban  voting  on  the  report 
and  accounts  — an  occasion 
often  used  by  large  share- 
holders as  an  opportunity 


to  register  disappointment 
with  the  management  or  Its 
performance. 

Although  CU  shares  a 
legal  adviser,  Linklatens, 
with  British  Aerospace,  the 
financial  services  group  de- 
nied the  law  firm  was  be- 
hind its  plan  to  scrap  foe 
shareholder  vote. 

Manifest,  another  invest- 
ment adviser,  said  CU’s 
blunder  followed  a number 
of  corporate  governance 
fhux  pas  by  financial  ser- 
vices (wmpanlwi  which,  as 
shareholders  on  behalf  of 
their  own  policyholders, 
should  know  better. 

The  Prudential,  for  exam- 
ple. faced  investor  opposi- 


tion to  its  proposed  long- 
term incentive  plan  for  ex- 
ecutives, while  Schroders 
has  been  urged  to  do  away 
with  a two-tier  shareholder 
voting  structure. 

CU  decided  to  suspend 
voting  on  the  annnal  report 
and  accounts  because  it 
sends  many  of  its  investors, 
particularly  private  share- 
holders, a truncated  ver- 
sion of  foe  full  report  so 
they  would  have  difficulty 
voting  on  foe  entirety  of 
foe  statement 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  recently  set 
np  an  initiative  to  m«ir^ 
AGMs  more  meaningful  for 
small  investors. 


Rescued  Barings  makes  £38m 


Mark  Milner  In  Amsterdam 


INTEGRATING  JNG  Bar- 
ings into  the  parent 
group’s  international  oper- 
ations win  be  one  of  the  most 
important  challenges  facing 
tbs  Dutch  hawing  and  insur- 
ance company  over  the  next 
22  mopth-s  according  to  foe 
chairman,  Adrian  llS  Jacobs. 

Although  ING's  manage- 
ment refuses  to  put  a figure 
on. the  expected  cost  saving  of 
the  integration  of  foe  two  cor- 
porate banking  businesses, 
they  are  expected  to  be  ‘'siz- 
able”, according  to  Mr  Ja- 


cobs. The  full  details  of  the 
merger  remained  to  be 
worked  out  but  he  said  most 
of  the  senior  management  of 
the  combined  operation 
would  be  based  in  London 
and  most  would  be  non- 
Dutch. 

In  1996,  its  first  fuD  year  as 
part  of  the  1NG  group,  Bar- 
ings made  P120  mfWnn  (120 
million  Dutch  guilders  or 
£38A  million),  as  it  started  to 
repay  part  of  the  FL7  billion 
ING  spent  buying  Barings  in 
1996  when  foe  UK  bank  was 
effectively  bankrupted  by 
losses  run  up  by  foe  rogue 
trader  Nick  Leeson, 


Barings’  1996  performance 
“has  not  quite  satisfied  what 
we  envisaged  for  it,”  Mr  Ja- 
cobs said,  adding  that  it  had 
nevertheless  been  “quite  an 
achievement”  to  bring  a 
bankrupt  bank  to  that  level  of 
profitability  within  a short 
period.  However,  in  foe  first 
quarter  of  1997  Barings 
reached  an  ll  per  cent  return 
on  investment,  equivalent  to 
F220  million,  over  a full  year. 
The  Barings  connexion  has 
also  brought  in  work  to  other 
parts  of  the  ING  group,  Mr  Ja- 
cobs said. 

Confirmation  of  foe  inte- 
gration of  foe  corporate  bank- 


ing business  came  alongside 
the  announcement  of  a sharp 
rise  in  annual  profit  at  ING. 
Net  profit  rose  by  25  per  cent 
to  a record  F3J  billion,  with 
Mr  Jacobs  reporting  that  al- 
most all  the  group’s 
businesses  had  contributed  to 
increased  earnings. 

Yesterday  ING,  which  in- 
tends a listing  on  foe  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  later 
thin  year,  disclosed  foe  size  of 

the  “hidden  reserves”  within 
the  banking  business,  money 
set  aside  to  cover  general 
business  contingencies.  At 
the  end  of  1996  such  reserves 
stood  at  FZ56  billion. 


Notebook 


Brown’s  task  is 

for  the  long  haul 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

THE  Labour  party  mani- 
festo has  been  carefiiBy 
constructed  so  as  not  to 
provide  any  fresh  worries  for 
business  or  markets  about  foe 
intentions  of  a Blair-led  gov- 
ernment The  core  promises 
on  taxation,  spending  and  in- 
flation spelt  out  by  shadow 
chancellor  Gordon  Brown  in 


a series  of  speeches  earlier 
this  year  are  adhered  to.  in- 
cluding foe  tough  2 JS  per  cent 
inflation  target 

With  the  economy  roaring 
away  as  reflected  in  the  most 
recent  consumer  credit  fig- 
ures, up  £12  billion  in  the  last 
month,  in  the  housing  market 
and  in  retailing  it  is  going  to 
be  hard  for  Mr  Brown  to 
resist  an  early  rise  in  interest 
rates  — despite  the  strength 
of  the  pound  — if  he  is  to  es- 
tablish the  credibility  as 
Chancellor  he  clearly  wants. 

The  fiscal  situation  is  no 
lesfl  easily  addressed.  Lab- 
our’s biggest  spending  pledge, 
a radical  proposal  to  provide 
in-work  benefits  to  the  le- 
gions of  Britain’s  unemployed 
youth,  is  to  be  properly 
fonded  through  the  utilities 
tax.  It  is  fining  that  the  execu- 
tives who  benefited  most  from 
foe  “fat  cat”  culture  accompa- 
nying privatisation,  should 
now  have  to  stump  up  for  foe 
disadvantaged  in  society. 

This,  however,  does  not 
resolve  Labour’s  budgetary 
problems.  As  foe  party  keenly 
points  out  in  foe  manifesto, 
the  Conservatives  have  not 
left  the  best  legacy:  national 
debt  has  doubled  and  foe  pub- 
lic sector  borrowing  require- 
ment for  their  first  year  in 
office  will  be  £20  billion. 
Moreover,  aside  from  foe  ob- 
fuscations in  Ken  Clarke’s 
final  Budget,  new  Labour 
does  come  up  somewhat  light 
on  privatisation  receipts. 

The  manifesto  also  seems  a 
great  deal  more  confident 
about  foe  party’s  ability  to 
return  to  zero  budgeting,  re- 
prioritise and  eliminate  fraud 
than  any  group  which  has  not 
been  in  government  for  18 
years  has  a right  to.  Wiping 
clean  almost  two  decades  of 
practice  inside  Whitehall  is  a 
task  for  the  long  haul,  not  the 
two  years  outlined  in  the 
manifesto,  however  forceful 
the  new  incumbents  plan  to 
be.  The  Tories  legacy  of  boom 
and  fiscal  carelessness  could 
be  a bed  of  nails  for  its 
inheritors. 


Services  take-off 

IT’S  common  knowledge  foe 
UK’s  manufacturing  sector 
is  going  through  a sticky 
patch,  largely  as  a result  of 
foe  appreciation  of  foe  pound 
over  foe  past  12  months.  What 
is  less  wdll  known  is  that  foe 
service  sector — which  makes 
op  two  thirds  of  the  economy 
— is  ticking  along  at  a fair  old 
rate. 

The  Bank  of  England  has 


News  in  brief 


been  trying  to  get  thin  mes- 
sage across  for  some  time,  but 
has  betel  frustrated  by  what  it 
sees  as  a paucity  of  data  for 
services  compared  to  foe  ab- 
solute welter  of  information 
about  manufacturing.  As 
such,  yesterday’s  new  survey 
of  the  Chartered  Institute  of 
Purchasing  and  Supply  was 
doubly  welcome  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  because  not 
only  did  it  add  to  the  sum  of 
official  knowledge  but  it  pro- 
vided fresh  ammunition  for 
those  seeking  an  early  rise  in 
interest  rates. 

But  although  the  City  is  be- 
coming ever -more  convinced 
that  rates  will  go  up  in  early 
May,  there  are  reasons  not  to 
rely  upon  foe  foe  CIPS  find- 
ings. The  first  is  obvious.  It 
takes  time  for  any  new  data 
series  to  bed  down  so  that 
meaningful  conclusions  can 
be  gleaned.  Second,  the 
sample  of  500  companies  is 
relatively  small  given  the  size 
and  enormous  scope  of  the 
service  sectors. 

Third,  there  is  no  real  sug- 
gestion — from  yesterday's 
CBI  distributive  trades  sur- 
vey — that  foe  service  sector 
is  booming  out  of  control. 
Growth  is  relatively  robust 
but  the  pace  of  expansion  is 
not  picking  up.  Indeed,  the 
CBI*s  figures  suggest  that 
business  for  retailers,  while 
strong,  is  slightly  less  buoy- 
ant than  it  was  at  foe  end  of 
last  year. 


Future  shock 

BRITISH  business  has 
only  1.000  days  to  eradi- 
cate foe  Millemum  bug 
from  its  computers.  Unbeliev- 
ably some  City  firms  still  be- 
lieve that  they  can  wait  until 
1999  and  then  chuck  money  at 
the  problem.  They  are  living 
in  a dream  world. 

The  bug  is  simply  that 
many  computer  programs  use 
only  the  last  two  digits  of  the 
year  and  thus  interpret  00  as 
1900  and  not  2000. 

For  many  organisations, 
foe  problem  is  even  more  im- 
mediate since  99  in  the  year 
box  was  often  used  to  ten  the 
computer  that  files  were  no 
longer  needed  and  could  be 

deleted  or  overwritten. 

It  can  take  up  to  six  months 
just  to  plan  how  to  go  about 
ridding  a medium-sized  com- 
pany's computer  system  of 
foe  bug.  Just  testing  new 
codes  in  a program  while  a 
system  is  up  and  running  can 
result  in  overload.  As  Loglca, 
foe  independent  computer 
consultancy,  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, testing  alone  can  take 
up  60  per  cent  of  foe  time  and 
cost  of  resolving  the  problem. 

It  does  not  take  much  to 
throw  a computer  system  and 
the  consequences  can  be  dra- 
matic. Take  last  weekend  for 
example.  A technical  hitch  in 
foe  banks’  clearing  computer 
system  led  to  many  employ- 
ees not  getting  their  March 
pay  packets  until  after  the 
Easter  holiday  break  in  April. 

The  Millenium  bug  is  a 
global  problem  which  takes  a 
long  time  to  solve  — and 
there  are  just  not  enough  suf- 
ficiently qualified  people  to 
go  round. 

Companies  who  have  not  al- 
ready started  to  tackle  the 
problem  may  now  only  be 
able  to  watch  the  hourglass, 
knowing  that  it  is  a count- 
down to  financial  disaster. 


Wall  Street  bank  smarts  from  embarrassing  rap  over  Sumitomo  affair 


JP  MORGAN,  the  Wall 
Street  bank,  has  a blemish 
m its  squeaky-clean  reputa- 
tion after  being  reprimanded 
for  foe  first  time  in  its  history 
by  federal  and  state  regulators 
for  Its  role  in  the  Sumitomo 
copper-trading  scandal,  writes 
Mark  Tran  in  New  York. 

The  black  mark  emerged 
yesterday  and  fallowed  an  tor 
v estimation  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  New  York 


State  banking  department 
into  the  relationship  between 
US  hanks  and  foe  Japanese 
firm,  whose  former  chief  cop- 
per trader  Yasuo  Hamanaka 
had  racked  up  losses  of 
92JB  billion  (£1.6  MOlon). 

Several  US  banks,  includ- 
ing Chase  Manhattan.  Bank- 
ers Trust  New  York,  Citicorp 
and  JP  Morgan  at  times  pro- 
vided $1  billion  to  loans  to  Mr 
Hamanaka,  allowing  him  to 


maintain  his  huge  Copper 
positions. 

Chase  lent  Mr  Hamanaka 
$500  million  while  JP  Morgan 
lent  him  $400  million.  Both 
banks  structured  foe  loans  as 
complex  derivative  transac- 
tions, apparently  allowing  Mr 
Hamanaka  to  account  for 
them  as  copper  trades  rather 
than  standard  loans.  JP  Mor- 
gan was  reprimanded  last 
summer  and  chairman  and 


chief  executive  Douglas 
Warner  forced  to  sign  a mem- 
orandum of  understanding  to 
December  committing  the 

hank  to  maintaining  better 
supervision. 

JP  Morgan  was  not  penal- 
ised financially  but  it  Was  the 
only  US  bank  to  have  Its 
knuckles  rapped  over  the  af- 
fair, a. huge  embarrassment 
for  one  that  prides  Itself  on  its 
reputation. 


SKB  chief’s  pay 
rises  to  £2.1  m 

SmithKline  Beecham  chief  ex- 
ecutive Jan  Leschly  received 
total  pay  of  £2.1  million  last 
year,  plus  a pension  contribu- 
tion worth  £423,000.  The 
17  per  cent  increase  was  part 
of  a boardroom  bonanza 
which  satfr  foe  five  executive 
directors’  pay  rise  by  almost  a 
third  to  £6.4  million. 

The  board's  remuneration 
committee  says  in  foe  annual 
report  “Bonus  is  based  on 
annual  performance  by  busi- 
ness teams  against  demand- 
ing financial  targets  and  indi- 
vidual accomplishments 
against  objectives.  Annual  bo- 
nuses are  subject  to  upper 
limits.”  A spokeman  said  the 
limits  did  not  apply  to  Mr 
Leschly. 

BAe  armoured  advance 

British  Aerospace  and  Ameri- 
ca’s Lockheed  Martin  have 
teamed  up  to  meet  a common 


Anglo-American  military 
requirement  for  a “stealthy" 
armoured  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicle — expected  to  generate  a 
1,600-unit  programme  worth 
£3  billion.  Vickers  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  manufactur- 
ers of  main  battle  tanks  for 
British  and  US  forces  respec- 
tively will  contribute  their  ex- 
pertise to  the  partnership. 

Un^sart  sales  top  £1  bn 

Unipart,  the  car  components 
and  accessories  group  bought 
out  from  the  Rover  Group  in 
1987,  announced  yesterday  that 
its  sales  burst  through  the 
£1  billion  barrier  for  the  first 
time  but  immediately  issued  a 
warning  that  future  profits 
would  be  under  pressure. 

The  private  group,  often 
cited  as  an  example  of  “stake- 
holder" corporate  practice, 
saw  sales  in  1996  rise  from 
£864  million  to  £Ll  billion,  al- 
though profits  before  tax —at 
£33  minion  against  £31.5  mil- 
lion the  year  before  — 
remained  relatively  modest 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.03 
Austria  18.82 
Belgium  56,22 
Canada  221 
Cyprus  0.7985 
Denmark  10.28 
Finland  8.10 


France  8.BB 
Germany  £67 
Greece  426.75 
Hong  Kong  12.37 
India  56l97 
Ireland  1.01 
Israel  5.51 


Italy  2.874 
Malta  0.5960 
Netherlands  2J99 
New  Zealand  2.29 
Norway  10.83 
Portugal  268.00 
Saudi  Arabia  8.06 


Sfogapare23> 
South  Airies  7.05 
Spain  225.00 
Sweden  12.31 
Switzerland  2J0 
Turkey  204,320 
USA  1.8075 


Supplied  by  NafWasf  Sant  lerduding  Indian  rupee  and  fcsaafl  Ettekeli. 
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Racing 

On©  Man  reaches 
breaking  point 


Graham  Rock 


THE  opening  day  of  the 
Grand  National  meet- 
ing belonged  to  David 
Nicholson,  who  com- 
pleted a 196-1  treble  with  Mid- 
night Legend.  Barton  Bank 
and  Escartefigue.  But  the 
abiding  memory  was  of  One 
Man  being  pulled  up  with  a 
circuit  to  run  in  the  Martel! 
Cup  Chase,  having  broken  a 
blood  vesseL 

Richard  Dunwoody.  One 
Man's  jockey,  returned  with 
what  was  described  by  the 
senior  stewards’  secretary  as. 
"a  mass  or  blood  on  his  silks." 

“One  Man  was  travelling 
fine  and  jumping  well  until  it 
happened."  the  jockey 
re ported.  "As  far  as  I know, 
he's  never  done  it  before." 

This  could  explain  why  the 
brilliant  grey  has  sometimes 
failed  to  realise  his  potential. 
About  70  per  cent  of 
thoroughbreds  bleed  after 


Master  oats  is  among 

the  40  declared  for 
tomorrow's  Martell  Grand 
National  and  the  1995  Gold 
Cup  winner  is  now  22-1. 
from  33s.  with  Ladbrokes. 

After  walking  the  course. 
Kim  Bailey,  the  gelding's 
trainer,  said:  “It’s  good 
ground  with  a couple  of 
patches  where  it's  a bit 
firm  and  a couple  where  it's 
a bit  soft.” 

‘Til  be  disappointed  now 
if  Master  Oats  isn't  in  the 
field  on  Saturday.  He  is  a 
definite  runner  unless 


strenuous  exercise,  but  show 
no  external  confirmation. 

Barton  Bank  has  bled  in  the 
past  but  David  Nicholson's 
chaser  was  at  his  strongest 
here.  Briefly  headed  by  Merry 
Gale  in  the  straight,  he  soon 
regained  the  lead  and  gal- 
loped away  to  win  by  seven 
lengths. 

“Stamina  won  the  day." 
said  Nicholson.  “And  he  was 
given  a superb  ride  by  David 
Walsh." 

Earlier  Nicholson  had  sent 
out  Midnight  Legend  to  win 
the  Seagram  Top  Novice  Hur- 
dle in  the  colours  of  Stan 
Clarke  which  will  be  carried 
by  Lord  Gyllene  in  tomor- 
row's Grand  National. 

Nicholson  was  delighted  to 
have  three  winners,  but  it 
could  have  been  more. 

Mulligan,  who  started  a hot 
favourite  for  the  Arkie  at 
Cheltenham,  only  to  fall,  was 
again  the  clear  market  leader 
in  the  Sandeman  Maghuli 
Novice  Chase.  He  appeared  to 


something  untoward  hap- 
pens in  the  next  few  days.” 

Master  Oats's  participa- 
tion prevents  a weights  rise 
of  151b.  which  is  bad  news 
for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  Held,  who 
will  now  be  running  from 
out  of  the  handicap  proper. 

Paul  Carberry  has  recov- 
ered from  a damaged  knee 
and  has  been  passed  fit  to 
ride  Buckboard  Bounce. 
Carberry's  father  Tommy 
won  the  1975  National  on 
I/Escargot  — the  last  Irish 
trained  winner. 


be  going  well  when  failing  to 
clear  the  second  last,  and 
Squire  Silk  went  on  to  sur- 
vive a last-fence  blunder  to 
take  the  prize. 

Nicholson's  L'Opera. 
favourite  for  the  Glenlivet 
Anniversary  Hurdle,  was 
challenging  when  he  came 
down  two  out.  Victory  went  to 
Quakers  Field,  who  had  run 
only  once  previously  aver 
hurdles  when  an  odds-on 
second  at  Lingfield. 

Loose  horses  almost 
brought  about  the  defeat  of 
Bell's  Life  in  the  John  Hughes 
Chase  over  the  Grand 
National  fences. 

Approaching  the  elbow  on 
the  run-in.  Glenn  Tormey  had 
to  take  evasive  action:  the 
riderless  Master  Boston 
swerved  in  front  of  Bell's  Life, 
pushing  him  towards  the 
stands'  rail,  and  far  a few 
strides  it  looked  as  though 
Yeoman  Warrior  might  land  a 
shock  victory. 

Tormey  managed  to  galva- 
nise a final  effort  from  Bell's 
Life,  who  asserted  his  author- 
ity lo  win  by  three  lengths.  "I 
bad  to  wrestle  him  round  the 
elbow."  he  reported,  "but  it 
probably  looked  worse  than  It 
was.  In  fact  the  loose  horses 
gave  me  something  to  run 
with  in  the  last  100  yards." 

Grand  National  jockeys 
Carl  Llewellyn.  Jamie  Evans 
and  Robert  Thornton  were  all 
taken  to  Fazakerly  Hospital 
for  precautionary  X-rays 
fallowing  injuries  in  the  John 
Hughes  Memorial. 

Thornton,  whose  mount 
Change  The  Reign  fell  at  the 
first,  has  a suspected  frac- 
tured left  collar  bone.  He  is 
due  to  have  his  first  National 
ride  on  Don't  Light  Dp. 


Bailey’s  Master  plan 
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Viking  Flagship 
to  bounce  back 
in  hat-trick  bid 


Ran  Cox 


1 /IKING  FLAGSHIP  has 
\ /won  some  hard  battles 

V in  his  time  and  he 
faces  another  in  the  Mnram 
Melting  Chase  at  Aintree 
today.  Bat  he  has  made  this 
prize  his  own  for  the  past 
two  seasons  and  it  would  be 
In  keeping  with  his  never- 
say-die  attitude  if  he  were 
to  complete  a notable  hat- 
trick. 

That  may  look  unlikely 
after  the  running  of  last 
month's  Queen  Mother 
Champion  Chase  at  Chel- 
tenham. where  Viking 
Flagship  finished  third  be- 
hind Martha's  Son  and  Ask 
Tom,  both  of  whom  re-op- 
pose  on  the  same  terms. 

However.  12  months  ago 
he  bounced  back  from  de- 
feat at  the  Festival  to  win 
today's  race  by  seven 
lengths  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
now  needs  the  extra  half- 
mile  when  competing  at  the 
highest  level. 

Last  year’s  win  repre- 
sented as  good  a perfor- 
mance as  anything  Viking 
Flagship  has  achieved,  bet- 
ter than  his  success  in  1995 
when  he  had  Martha's  Son 
a length  back  in  third. 

Martha's  Son  returned 
from  a lengthy  spell  on  the 
sidelines  to  win  entirely  on 
merit  at  Cheltenham.  Pro- 
vided that  race  has  not  left 
its  mark,  which  Bin  happen 
to  horses  who  had  been  off 
the  course  for  a spell,  he 
will  be  hard  to  beat. 

Ask  Tom  gave  a very  good 
account  at  the  Festival  and 
Strong  Promise  would  have 
finished  much  closer  than 


fifth  had  he  avoided  a Serb 
ons  error  three  out  when 
bowling  along  In  the  lead, 
going  well. 

At  the  tender  age  of  six. 
Strong  Promise  has  a hlg 
future  ahead  of  him.  Rut 
the  street -fighting  qualities 
of  Viking  Flagship  (2.35) 
might  determine  the  out- 
come on  this  occaslun. 

David  Nicholson,  trainer 
of  Viking  Flagship,  can  fal- 
low up  yesterday’s  treble 
with  a double  In  the  open- 
ing races.  He  returns  San- 
martino  (2.001  to  novice 
compnny  and  the  extra 
half-mile  of  the  Martell 
Mersey  Hurdle  should 
prove  ideal  for  this  smart 
Flat  stayer. 

Sanmartlno,  far  from  dis- 
graced when  sixth  behind 
Make  A Stand  in  the  Cham- 
pion Hurdle,  will  be  a class- 
ier rival  than  Marello  has 
encountered  to  date.  Mary 
Rcvolcy's  marc  is  an  excit- 
ing prospect,  though,  and  a 
fine  race  ts  in  prospect. 

Ashwell  Boy  (4.50)  can 
confirm  the  notion  that  he 
is  a spring  horse  by  taking 
the  Oddbins  Handicap 
Hurdle. 

On  this  card  a year  ago  he 
finished  a close  second  to 
Silver  Shred,  with  Escarte- 
figue back  in  third,  and  is 
well  treated  on  that  form.  A 
good  ran  at  Newbury  last 
month  should  have  put 
Ashwell  Roy  spot  on  for 
this. 

Jenny  Pitman  bypassed 
Cheltenham  with  the 
htghly  promising  Ment- 
more  Towers  (4.20)  and  the 
move  can  pay  a handsome 
dividend  in  the  Belle  Epo- 
que  Sefton  Hurdle. 


Aintree  card  with  form  for  televised  races 


2J0Q  SmnrtkM 
ajsvuqnwMp 
3.10  Cyborgo 


(Moot  flood.  * Dantes  bferfcan- 

l tal 


MS  Him  Ctieafc 

4jf0  Mintmuu  Tourers 

4JO  ASHWELL  BOV  (nap) 


rdaysi 


2.00  HARTELLUBtSEV NOVICE HURIHEfea 41 £1«£82 

UK  SAIHUUnWO(*4JDNK*ohQnS-11-S RDamraody 

11-1111  HAHElLO(S6)(*iUReve4ey6-11-> ._P  Moan 

lira!  COUHBAMl-<S8)MPipnS-11-l  _ KWHamaa* 

10  KANO'S  BEEMO  (Z4)  M Rpo  5-11-1 C Hanbo 

JOI?  EASY  U9T9HN0  (151  {SFJNHawXe  5-11-1 J Rafltao 

12-J  EVER  BLESSED  (143]  UrsJ  Pitman  5-11-1 ..  JFTHky 

411  FAR  AHEAD  (20)  J Eyne  5-11-1  


101 

103 

103 

104 
100 
100 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
113 


1-30160  HUnOAIfTE  (23)(D}  6 Balding  7-11-1 M A 

Itr  6-1  l-l  . . .J  Osborn. 


10-0521  JOHN  DRUMM  (1 3)  P Webber 

1IFF10  USS  BE PAOR (81)  (D)  A O'Brien  0-1 M)  -CFfrran 

612  MFUXBIC&  PEDLER  (87)(D)  J Ofcl  *-10-12  - CUmlp 

OHM  NICOLA  HARM  (13)  Ms  Margaret  FlvraiVIV  10  ICWfeeMa 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Sonrturttw  10,  MinAo  9,  Duxi’i  Beam  7 

BaBAiM  0-0  SarenarUna.  :-*  Uaalla  8-1  Courtunl.  13-1  Deane's  Beero.  Lss  Dr  Pan.  14-1  irciuerrc 
Poorer.  20-1  Far  Anwd.  Ever  Btautt  13 


B B C-  2 


2.35  mumm  MEuma  chase  am  Mtn/tao 

SOI  61-1212  ASK  TOM  (23)  fC)  ITue  8-  M-lfl RCarrttty 

202  11.V2-F1  EARTHA-S  SOM  (23]{D)  TFvow  10-11-10 -CUww Byn 

203  l.’MI5  STROMOPmWSGC23)(DK8F]CHubbanI6-11-iO  ...  .N WBSaimea 

204  12-21 13  VIRINO FLAGSHIP (33) (CD) Dfedwtson  IVU-lfl RDucnraody 

TOP  HIRE  TWSc  Martha's  Son  8, 18hj  Ragffato  7 

BaOfap  12-4  Marttil'l  Son.  j-2  tel  Tam.  11-4  Viking  Flapslup  1 1-2  Stror*)  PtCru-.t,  4nnen 

FORM  GMDC  - MARTHA'S  SOM>  iuaay  heMirav  aoeroacning  3 OUT  ltd  lut  Cnver  dnnr  LI  ASK  "DM 
M*eHl  7M  .'in  VihiNG  FL*iJ>HiP  (levels!  another  SI  nay  3rd  & STROM  PROMISE  ite*7«W.  'ed  u.tni 
blundered  3 cul  drrtnci  61  away  Wl  (Cheltenham  in  cn.  Gdl 

ASKTOfc PijibJlmuic Mail.  ha*d rKMufl Id krad run-in  •on by 0 Irom OayCoum)  w* '.’HONG  FL-CSWP 
igne  IUCI  jnadwr  21  mi  -un  (Kempton  2m  hep  di.  ud-FmJ 

mom  prombb  On  pcmrfl'fflaie  curing  led  4 out.  o*  One  Men  il  < Ascot  cn.  Gd-Fmi. 
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3.10  MtlMM  MILDNAV  NOVICE  CHASE  3bi  If  £23,404 


301 
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303 

304 
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307 


. MrCSUny 
...  R Guest 
. JOsbomo* 
...CKiido 
.LWpR 
. PI 
Al 


5P-MP1  JUDICIOUS  CAPTAM  (20)  Mrs  J StOtty  10-1. 

UI3F»  THE  LAST  FUNG  (23) (D) Mrs  S Sm'lh  Ml-? 

1 1 M-Fl  BEAR  OAW  (28)0  Snenraoa  6-11-*  - . . . 

1FF22P  8UCKHOUSCBOV  (23)  N Tnsan-Onnu  MM 

1)2-211  CH0PWDJ.CURTAMS(13)(D)TEMerr,  7-r-i  . . 

I- P1PI2  CROWN  EQUERRY  (37)  (BP)  Gftcha/ih  7- 11-1  ..  . 

II- 11 10  CYBOROO  (£2)  U PI(M  2-1 V-4 ..  . 

TOP  FORM  TVS)  Csbof^d  9.  Hop  Oa»  7 

IiHAur  fr-S  CvtTTrjo.  ii-2  Buo.nc.jw  Buy  Boar  Claw.  .’-1  Ciogac'i  Cer-jms  Cm  am  Etjuarry.  T Lo  LJit 
Fling  13-1  Ju&acir.  C.ipu..i  7 mwn 

FORM  4UIRM  ■ CYBOROO;  jUuqtfmj  Mtjrj;  3 UUL  MHC0  01  Sn  tml  V’  Uijti^in  a Gilf  Ct: 
PirvouMr  >jn  on  'Utnjii  le  oi  &IK>HC1»SE  BOY  |r«  6A>1 « (Cneow.  inun  Sfli 
■UCXHOUSSBOYi La?r.i  OuU-."l>ioa.JI£*e  UminrarawonlwHaMMiOT  ..ivTHEUca.  FUXC  .'■.-.f  n 
dOW  up  «r1wn  urryealrd  i o-P  lOv-rtortym  3m tier.  Gd-Fmi 

■EAR  CLAW:  Led  Jnl  m-j-  rest  dear  IJm.  unclullensed.  »3n  S*  2W  ifin  MJwOdd  Ci'tfe  .£mW? 
Tmlii  toy  neveii.  Ga-ain 

CH0PV1LL  umiAMSi  R.in  in  t-j  Iwa  2 Otd,  rraMake  last  *H  duL  non  b,  II  Yom  k*  iBjr.gjr 

JmllOynqvcti.  Gd. 

CHOWS  BQtMRRTl  Urtl  ur.Di  KuadM  scprriKting  IxA  >et»  .m  uroli  U 2na  o?  ? Berin;  r-rd?  ly  n.nj 
IWelfOrty  1m  n mv  en.  Hvri 

BBC-2 


3.45  KARTELL  POX  HUNTERS'  CHASE  (AoMtaon)  SM  01  C14£70 

401  PR2-14F  ABOOTSM AM  (246)0 Cjrtn  l^lM  . 

403  'IP’S?-'  OKIE  CHEEK  (16)  ) Uincn  11-12-fl . . 

403  Odiill-  CHIUPQUn  (31 3)  V C'jr-.riin  io-ir-o .... 

404  CUaS-28  aHIRTRVTARROOm(31)TWiitjrdS-ir-0  _ 

408  HVO-Pfl  PARINQ0(33)Ury0  .1i.ueii  J2-TJJJ  .. 

400  PPl'-4£3  FORDSTOWM  (24)  J AlnarMer  6-12J)  

40T  3F12-PIC!  ORSATPOKCV (10) UrKN'^uTUU,  12-12-0 

400  DPMI.'  HIOItU»NIIMAM(18)JHaliinu  1I-I.--0  

409  P-iJP-IP  MOHWAYPME(20)LU,  5 Bra*c9-12-0  ... 

410  Rto-<LU  KrSDANCan(187)RCKU.r.  l.’-l’-d 

411  KD-263  MATT  REID  (38)  JL*i$n  13-12-4 

413  «JP- 1 11  MR  BOSTON  (20)10)  Wn.  M Revvie,  12-12-0  

413  ?M  TRIPAST  LAD  (31 ) MRutHn*.  _ ... 

414  IH2V2-6  YOUNG  NIMtiOD  (31)  MnOGosMI  HJ-12-C  _ 

TOO  POHM  Wli  Mr  Dntn  3. 1 
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:-4  Mr  Beyun  ;-i  Country  Tarroien  u-t  CmKour  7-1  Trite*  lm  &i>?  CNeey  12-:  Vourij 
►iutvtkl  16-1  Ni^!4onamv>.  lias  FLno  20- < ALOup.r.j/n  Mnnwl 

PORE  OUtDE  ■ MR  flOSTOft  LOd  J 0U1  dear  ILiL  PuLVd  cut  won  t,  73  Irom  Cortr  B.r-n  vrT'  UJ77 
REJO  denD!  aiwnwr  :i  a-ra.  w iMorkolRaSBn  Vn<l  m'.  ct  0^) 

HHmiAmUXi Oe.id-niMlod  Mr  2nd  C beruno  F.iui  Hope  (LuwusfleZra.  ws  cn  Go-Fc-;  F-ev.-vRy  st 
wiltiCOUHTRTTARnOGENikrniki  rvjKJOd  ttruvaoam  JonslL”3iiMT  in  tacr  Gel 
CMHIPOUBr  Led  2 nut  ran  on  «<#.  won  rrirZV  from  Fci  Pt.nrer  iFjnxi,  Jnt-iKy  "Bcf  OCi 
naPAST  LAP!  Hfrtdwj>  rCh  led  2 Out.  stryna  on  to  w Mrmiu  Eqiren  J .Umwylor  msai  Gdl. 

BUnCHBEKlJumpmlmii  iru«  mrel.  dour  jptro Lisl  « jn  t,  Ir7  hon  UU'Jyi'  LLiS'ieiLuart* 

;monacn.OOTrB) 


B B C - 2 


4.20  OSUEEMQUE  SEFTON  NOVICE  HURDLE  3m  ITOydi  C21J533 

301  2-212?!  PLY1HO  CUMMER  (30)  (D)  D Wcnohdn  6-1 t 

802  S-HJl  FOREST  IVORY  (33)  ONIcfickai  6-11-4  ~ 

SOS  U2X0  HAMD  WOVEN (33) 4 Tmston-CUvies S-l l-i CUnmOyn 

E-H42  UU1Y  PETA (57) KHencenm  7-11-1 1 jRKxud 

1-311  gJOHOHE  TOWERS  (55)  (D)  Mr,  J Pitman  >11-1 


Results 


AINTREE 

2E»  (2m  110yd*  KWeH  1.  MDMKaHT 
LaOEND,  R Johnson  1 1 1-n.  2,  Sharpical 
|100-»lAVI.3,IUaHia,nwClaada(9-H  9 
ran  2 0 ID  Nicnobon)  Tow  C7J0;  C2.S0. 
Cl  70.  C?  M.  Dual  F £10  10.  Trio:  £4230 
csf.cs;.  10 

2J9  (3m  If  Ch*  1,  BART 064  BANK.  D 

WJIWI  1100-30).  2.  Marry  OaM  ( 11-31.  3, 
Rmivaa  1 20-1 1 0— i fjv  One  Man.  *,  ram  q. 
IK.  (0  Nlchohonl  Tour,  is  io.  fzoa  £i.«. 
OudiF  PCT.CSF.CiO  67 
3.10  (2m  Chfc  1.  SOU  DIE  SIX,  J Oi- 
homo  2,  OD  So  Ricky  111-1).  3, 

*<*Bm.P(fcw(ie-ii  ii-8  lav  Mulligan. 
8 ran.  15.  16.  |A  Tyrnclll  Tote  £3  10.  £l  GO. 
£2  70  OulIF  C1JG0  CSF  G19JJ) 

3-40  (2m  « Cfau  1,  BELLS  LIFE.  G Tor- 
mey  (14-11: 2,  VMwn  WarHw  (S3— 1|:  3, 
■tefl  ia-1  CO  Pawl.  4.  AJy  Daloy  [03-1)  8-1 
CO- tdV  Golden  Spinner.  Ram-ury  Creak.  30 
rnn.  3.  5.  (P  Hixibn  Tola  C30  50:  CJ.Da 
£13  «.  C3.CT.  rt.OO.  Dual  F.  063  80  Trio. 
<3.300.50  CSF’  CJ.*8  77  Trlc«l.  C3384J7 
«0  (Sm  HOyda  Mdh>)i  1.  QUAKERS 
D GalUirjhor  (0-1 1.  2.  Par  Dawn 
114-1):  3.  Cb«<m  Star  16-I1.  5-2  Fay  L'O- 
Bira  1 2 ran.  5.  i |G  L Toto. 


£230.  CJ*)  £2  50  DujI  F £141.40.  Tno. 
£»2  » CSF  £:-)7  W NR.  Fj^a 

4JO(3m  If  Cb)r  1, BITOFJU81XUP, Mr  P 
Hacking  l»-4l  2.  HoMymu  (7-1  j.  3,  AryL 
bionaen  18-1 , 7-4  -jv  Orr^ieMml  Suite  ■? 
ran.  Dial  1.  ,M  R jU-rji  Toi.j  £3  00’  rt  .50. 
£1  70  £380  Dual  F E622)  Trio  £S  la  CSF 
£17  03.  NR- Making  Timu.  The  Rum  Manner 
«JQ  (»m  110yds  Hdlo^l,  ESCAJTTEF7- 
QUE,  R Dun*  -.t  rjy  it— 1 (an:  2,  Big  Strand 
|S-1  i.  3,  Freddie  thick  1 10- 1 1.  A,  What  A 
QmmEew  (IS-gl  I?  ran  3 5 lONictioNmi 
ToW  Cfl3J  C2  -C.  IX  Jj.  £?  ro  £ | :o.  Dual  f 
06  40.  Trig  CldQJO.  CSF.  Tucatt. 

£*A van 

PLACBPOT:  CsKI.IO. 

OUADPOTr  Ctto  “ 

JACKPOT:  £102  882.2? 

LEICESTER 

2J29  (1m)l  1.  SYLVAN  PRINCBSS,  M 

Rlinrnnr  <5-7  taui  Z,  Umm  in-y.  3, 
CHarMma  Imp  i7-21.  6 ran  !i  2 ID  Cos- 
qtovei  Tow  ri«r  £130.  £130.  Duaj  f; 
[5  10  CSF.  £12  12  NR-  Arujci  Fa.ie. 

S-M  (Mfc  1,  GRAND  LAD,  LI  R.  Jwns.5-6 
lavl.’S,  Indian  Sfurti  i £-1;  3,  Map  Accord 
I vi).6rar..  *;  I ,R  Armstran.;  Tda.fil  JO 
Cl  10.  Cl  80  & jl  F t2  Ti.  CSF-  CS  38 
XSO  (A  218yd.).  1,  BRAVE  ENVOY,  S 
Dronrw  (7-i)  Z,  Terry’s  Reyo  (16-1 1.  3. 
• (14-H  11  ran  ILnf  iMHcatan- 


1.4-1121  PRIVATE  PEACE  (47)  A CBilen  T-1I-* 

01C--11  IALM0H  HBE  (70J  (D)  N Handsnon  8-1 1-4 
1-46012  SILVHl THYME  (17)  (WlUnjPtoan  5-11-4  _ 
3-40511  WRING  OOWtR  (34)  N T^sJon-Osyim  6-11-4 

5-41711  STORMY  PASSAOE^SIP  Robbs  7-1 1-4 

121S0  TARRSmUIGE(32)(D)CUann»-1l-4  ... 

05-113  YAMMI  (34)  (D)  (IP)  JOM  T-lt-4 


604 
507 
608 

509 

510 
311 
513 

TOP  FORM  UPSr  PnM  (mm  s.  MmM  Paee  7,  YUhO  8 
Bettinp  vi  Forest  I wry.  7-2  Vahmr.*-!  Pn»ate  Peacn.  6-1  MerdmoieTowMK  K>-i  Saknon  Bran*.  12-1 
ftnng  Owner,  ikmny  Fassaoe.  16-1  Tatra  Btidge.  3V1 3»rei  Ulyn*  1*1 

ratal  GUWE  - FOREST  ITORYi  Chased  leaden,  bueped  1 ML  tort  rlddm  and  one  pm  9 4pi  aM7 
tonmd  biabraq.  atni  HAW  WD1CN  OereMI  WUi  (CheUntAni  2m3  no*  fid.  QdFoi). 

YAMHr  Headway  to  lead  last,  non  IwedM.  unM*  B quieten,  a 2nd  rf  24  bdiM  RmiMl  [QJSWrdmn 

3m2J  hep  hoi.  CdV 

PRIVATE  PCACEr  In  louciL  led  J oa  stpyed  on  atrongty,  van  by  2B  Irom  BWSal  (PundbosW  an  not 

la1,  sm. 

FLVMO  QMMBtLedZrM.  lusiheld  on,  ■taibyhdfcwn  BannyrtI  Led  PM*ndoa3m3 nor  Id, 0d8Q. 
HamKWETOWBth  Led  S out  dee  IMt  non  by  13  (ram  Been  Wart  (Ubmmt  3m110y  na»  Bd.  Gd). 
SALMON  — ”>*  Promnere.  led  1 out.  ran  on  mar  ereaua,  H MnMJtff  Etptfname  nk  (Donamer 

3ml  lOy  nou  Ml.  Gd] 

STORMY  PASSAOB  dear  8dL  very  eaply.aan  by  211  ham  Suurene  TrojJodjM  (Plumpiw  an«  nov  hd. 

Gd-Sftl 


4.50  OOOMStS  HANDICAP  NURIAS 2M4f  Cl  1^53 

601  33-1233  CASTLE  SW  (S3)  PI)  0 NIctiOMai  V12-0 

602  OPO-6 12  ALlEOATiaH  (33)  (D)  M Pipe  7-1 W JErea* 

803  111-1)3  pnanADAV(33)(nMnURmeiepi-iv8 the 

604  51-6031 1HMRC mo (23) (C) MRpeVIO-9 CM  rt» » 

605  F1-4PF2  ASMWai  BOV  (18)  FttattN  8-10-. 

806  t-23223  GALES  CAVAUBI  (B2)  D Gandodo  9-10-6 

607  53-34 vr  CADOUCOm (44) (P)ffP) UPS* 6- HM 

60S  12P-011  FRiaaST  (11)  GBJctardS  11-10-1 

609  H-4434  OUTSET  (42]  (CO)  M Hammond  7-13-0 

610  0-P4HI  mBUPFMUBI (34) (0) Mrs L Ttadham 8- 

611  6245-FO  LUCKY  BLUE  (57)  (D)  S Earl*  10-10-0  . 

611  Q-31340  MHAHKIE  (22)  Mrs  5 Whams  6-10-0 

si  a 6-3j«i  am  i a— on  J o nma  6-10-0 

TOP  FORM  TOST  QMes  Cooiar  8,  Aatnaal  Bey  7. 
null!*  4-1  Penny  A Oey.  Vl  CasOe  Sweep.  VI  Allegation.  7-1  Caoougold.  FiWtay.  VI  Astnnfl  Boy. 
Snefifmar.  Gale*  Cavalier.  12-1  OvtML  12  taaeam 


5.20  POMB5RJOUET  HANDICAP  CHASE  3M  If  C10^70 

1 3-1227  UNGWDB>MBSKE(22)(D)  G RUanM  V£H) R 

9 2-1 7146  CALL  IT  A DAY  (24)  0 MeftoRofl  7-10-0 R 

3 4P3-II2  CAROM  TARGET  (28)  (pi)  (BP)  Mrs  M Rim*  By  11-1 VI  J 

* 1-12JJJ  BERTOM  (111)  K Ballet  V10-1 C 

5 Ui-(U1f  G6l«ALPaBMM|0(ia)(D}DhlcMun11-1Vl  H 

• 71-04*4  ALL  FOR  LUCK  (24)  (CS)M  Pipe  12- 


27412;  F1V8LE10M  BUILDS  (31)  (P)  18n  L Ruieell  K3-KHJ 

6 2i  1 1SP-  WUPMP(30S)  (CD)  Mr*  J Storey  VIVO ErCSfcmy 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Barton  8,  Cafe  Oe  TSryM  7,  UngaMed  BMals  9 

BotOng: : 1-4  CO  On  Target  7-2  Ungulded  lOead*.  VI  Cad  II  A Oiy,  7-1  All  Ft*  LA.  General  Panting. 
Bvdace.  ici-t  FanKcign  BuWj.  86-1  WuOiOp  8 non 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — SEDGEFTELD:  2.10: 
Broomhill  Duken  3.55:  Grand  Scenery. 


Grand  National  field 


3.45  4e  41  Cl 78,148 

1 lOrPT-P  MASna  OATS  (40)  KC  Beley  11-11-10 

2 2I-^!P  NAHTREM  LAD  (23]  Um  J Rrman  V 

214-135  LO  STREOBRE  (42)  T T8F  11 


F/ 131—51  SUNYBAT(42)CPEBtMka  VW-3 
15-2605  FEATHBm  GALE  (34)  A Uoore  10-10-3 
212V MJ  AVROAISaN  (62)  UJ  Camacho  VW-3 

1F5-1PS  86U60MTWMGt2R)PNW«aaV1Vl 

E'lO-PO  BUCKBOARD  BOUNCE  (7)  G RWarts  11-1 V 1 P 

01-2*  ip  BISHOPS  KAIL (28)  RHAMer  11-1 VI D 

23110  U3RDGYLLB0£(X1)SABnx*tfisv  VW-0 A 

11U-021  WVIDE  UDG  (34)  A Upore  1 V10-0 C 

SPI14P  D EXTRA  DOVE  (42)  9 Earta  1 VIVO C 

3VIS51  AlfTOROI  (48)  Mrs  & A BranM  V10-0 

I1FIJ-P  SMTirS  BARD  (36)  hhaJnknan  9-10-0  ______ 

FI13CD  KBN  CO (24) M F Monir  V10-0 DO 


4I21F4  00  BALLISTIC  (23)  J G M O'Shea  VW-0 

11F7-W  OEmiALlMOLPE(2a)TAFgm>rV1VO 

4-12232  CUBOT  (112)  KCBaneyVIO-O : 

11-2SM  VAUAMTWAIOOOn (14) M Hamaund  V104 

JP5J44  MUESERlfHIHj  Manners  1V10-6 8 


24 


50U-PP4  MASTBI  BOSTON  (22)  ROE  floodhoun  V1IW) R 

21-25U  STRAJOKT TALK (133)  P Wchorta  (VKJ-0 MrJ 

PW31P  NUAFTE  (39)  P A Fatly  13-10-0 ,T  J 

011-320  NORTHBRI  HIDE  (24)  M Salanan  I1-1V0 

PJ-1441  TUlOMMa7B«(39)DI4ctnteMi  IVW-O 


28  U223F  WrtR  MANDATE  (73)  T A Feme)  1V10-0 


4SUfJ»0  OAAHCS  BAARR  (20)  N A Tvttlorv-Davfns  11-10-0 

321142  EVARQ8UCA  (79)  M C Hpe  7-10-0 

5SU»4  BACK  BAR  [20)  A Moore  VIVO 

•410.-240  DAXYXS  BOY  (4V)  N A TatSTOQ-Canes  12-10-0 

554-857  SC8U8LBR(21)GM  McCoul  11-10-0 

4J2:-P4  CS.TIC  ABKY  (23)  MM  V W Warns  Vtfrfl 

11-3F3J  FULL  Of  OATS  (M)lks2  H C Kngtfi  IVIVO  

O.JP-746  CABUff  KltMMT  (3«)  N A Tetsten-Oavnn  I V-W-0 
JP2-04S  MUOONI  BEACH  (43)  W C Pipe  12-10-0 


1323-  X PLASTIC  5PACEAGR  (49)  J A BOM  14-10-0 


TMMO  OV8RTW  STREAM  (19)  HUS  MKIBUgan  11-10-0 

3SP.'1rP-  DOtrr  LIGHT  UP  (347)  Hha  v Whiara  1 VKH)  

32-1CP6  IK  GW (26)  M Hoimrd  10-10-0 

533B23  bPUmMUTUN (28)  J T GMcrg  V1D-0 ... 


Vi  Surf  0*y-  Lord  Gybene.  ivi  Go  BalUSc,  WyMe  Hde.  Arro  Anaoa  13-1  Lo  mgm  14-1 
Arun.a  ivi  General  Wane.  SmDr»  Band.  ZM  mm  Lao.  Baimon  King.  FMnd  Gde.  2S-1 
Btcusaard  Biuro,  Maswr  Oat*.  2V1  Kiwtun,  3V1  tadra  Dm*.  New  Co,  TunWg  Trfc.  4V1  flher 
Man-are.  84STOW  Ha«.  NceYwre  Hide.  5V1  VattW  Warrior.  BV1  Straw  TaAk  NuaSe.  Cetsc  Abbey, 
Gierao*.  £«>jaei  FiiS  Ot  Ons,  10V1  omen.  “ 


-ElliS)  Tote:  £11  TO.  £320.  C3.40.  £780.  OuaJ 
F:  £9980  CSF.  £1 1354. 

44$  (OfJ=  1,  PWNCS  POUT,  D McGeffln 
l IB-11.  8,  Arlan  Do  (10-1):  3,  Sm  hap 
13S-Y!  13-0  fay  H^ocM.  10  ran  2.  UL  (W 
Turner)  7^0  C35J0:  £4.80.  Earn  £4.10. 
Dual  F £83  90  Trk>:  £318.70.  CSF:  C229.B8 
4^0  (1m  Sfieaida*  1,  KOTA,  K Fallon 
W:  2.  WgU  Ifrege  (1-3  lav):  3.  Ttwwe 
CfeMT*  |T— 2).  e r*n.  Nh.  7.  (J  Wharton)  Tote 
rt.SO:  £150.  Cl  40  Dual  F:  £5.40.  CSF: 
niM 

5.10  (la  Zf)E  1,  STANTON  HARCOURT, 
Pal  Eddery  (1-2  lav)  2,  Svtsay  (7-2):  3, 
London's  Heart  lO-l).  B ran.  ZL  S.  (J  Dun- 
Idpl  Tote:  Cl  30.  £1  JO.  £2.40.  Dual  F:  £2.90. 
Trio  C5»  CSF:  £3.14  NR:  Nambucca. 
nowi  Sonju  WoootanesLad  Too. 

5-40  (7fU  1,  PUUSU)  D*  AMOUR,  PflJ  Ed- 
Oery  (4-6  lav):  Sh  Artoraonees  (12-1):  3, 
■tafan  (1V1)  8 ran.  3tihd.nk.lN  Colla- 
chaniToM.CI  en  Ct.  IQ.  cean  erret  n.^c- 
£11  10.  Trio.  £32. ID.  CSF:  £1069.  TrlCAST 
CC7 38.  NR:  Last  Chance.  Might  Dance. 
OUADPOTiCB'tT’&L 
PLACmOYl  £1 .219.40 

TAUNTON 

2.1S  [3m  1(  HWo):  1.  MYSTIC  HELL.  J 
Fron  11-3  lav);  2,KaP*L*dy  (5-1):  0,«ttm 
»2V1I  4 ran  X.  12.  (R  Frosl)  Tola: 


£1-20: . Duel  F:  ci.to.  csp.  £128.  NR  Con- 
tract Bridge. 

MS  (fen  IlOyd*  HdBh):  % CO-TACK, 
Chris  WOOD  (13-2);  2,  AAOrth  (3-4  jnHav): 
».  NMtor  Onednna^i  (13-2).  G-i  (cVtav 
Prince  Equiname.  4 tan.  20.  DHL  (R  Uuer- 
moro)  C3F:  C1433L  NR:  Rory-m. 
xao  (Sm  Cfe)i  1,  DOUAUWtt,  Q Suppla 
( 4-7  lav).  B,  Haeh  art  nmihai— (3-4)2  ran. 
11.|MPIp8)ToBB:riJ0. 
aJ5B  C9m  **  Hdto)r  1,  MPTM  MOON, 
Derek  Byrne  (7-4):  2,  LeyDam  Leer  (7-2); 
a.  LAMoBbedard  (1  vio  tav|3  mn.  T.dUL 
(F  Jordan)  Tote:  £2.10.  Dual  R £100.  CSF: 
BLiS. 

(5n i IlOyda  CS);  1,  HORTHflM 
SmoEH,  T Dasoombe  (Evens  Ipv);  2,  K*V 
eMoan  14-1]:  a,  indbBTeNMle  (7-4)  3 ran. 
7.  IE  (R  Hodgea)  Toes:  D JO.  Dual  F:  Cl  JO. 
CSF:  £4  OB 

MOO  (3n  Ok  1,  LIMEO  PIU,  Mr  O 
McPhaH  (10-lV.  a,  (ferny  Bridge  (3-1  ttvfc 
*.  J ■ WM  (25-1).  7 ran.  IE  hd.  (A  Barrow) 
Taw:£16.60;  E2.60.Eiao.  Dual  Pi&UO.CSF: 
£30^46.  NR:  Manor  Bound. 

OUADPOTr  £30  2a 
PlACEPOTiC3WJO. 

DUBAI 

4JB  (DubAi  World  Cup)  t,  MHQSPWU  J 
Bailey:  a,  S^kou,  S,  SneML  12  ran  (W 
Stouts)  NR:  Keiisslo.  Tote  Trio:  H9.40. 


Sedgefield  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


•JOHertADoMW 


LOO  ha  Tyson 


Ook>B>  Doodle  fins.*  I 


2*10  STORBBRAVl  ACfiBBOATYB  NOVICB  SKJ.  HARDJCJP 

1 304540  DOMT»e5HGETCURm(tB)Mn  KLmfe  V1V12  . 

2 020  AKA2ERI  SAK(4l)  Ida  M Mtlgan  4-11-4 
9 SI5U00-P  DUGOHT  STRAND  (84)  K Morgan  VW-1 1 

4 FRPffi  ROYAL  RAND  (1 8)  RAnnaen  7-10-8 

5 324-OPS  OmndRCB  (18)  Mn  A NugKsn  V10-fl 

• S3S320  ARTHUR  BSE  (18)  B BooMMd  1V10-3 
7 

• 

* 

10 
11 
1* 

1* 

14 

15 


taM  110y*C8JT77 
-tOaa  5 Lamb  (7) 

AS 


(390)  BBAaon  V1V2 
THHYANKtS3)H0eirarV1V1 
(93-0000  MDBK>KBM(18)Mrs MKemM VIVO 
0000MV  BOSTMO  (BBS)  J wade  VK) 

P0000  BUCORHEL  LADY  (4)  BEBMon  4-10-0 


.QCMN 

-DPMrfear 


B35B33  CATTON  LADY  (84)  R Cregga  7-10-0 

WE  ■MDG—JCEfli)  W roaat  VW-0  

P-GTW>  MOOMWU  ninaM(0€)JHnwnd  Jatnaon7-10-0  . 
ovm-  Em mun(811}R Bar  7-10-4 


-STaHre(8) 


»(T) 


Vl  Amazing  Stf.  7-1  At*i»  Baa.  DM  Forgot  Orta,  VI  Ulck  Dia  Var*.  GrmnBndL  Royal  Hana 
IVI  Ouporl  Striret.  12-1  CeBon  Lady.  19  man 


2.45  RjuanMonoouH 

1 IMB100  HAPLE  BAY  (88)  B BKson  VI V4 
t 158041  SR.VBIHMX  (38)  IfelMArreMy  V1V« 

S 37FAP-  BBJEVE  IT  (353)  N WaggoB  VlT-0 

4 0-058  IBBEEM  JOTS  (30)  W Tinning  VI 1-0 

5 0-00300  OVK  STATED  (IB)  J Wads  7-n-0 

0 21  SKBfT  OUOT  (181)  M Htronood  4-11-0 

7 MSU  8U(CLeRKB(38}JFhzGaraklVlHI 

8 34-0  TH  MCLLETOM1AN  (115)  J Chsrtlaa  V11-0 

9 0-005  PTWY  KPPPUERI  (30)  H Barr  VIO-9 

IB  ounn  DIAMOND  BEACH  fl  1)  Q Ikiore  4-10-8 
11  TOPUP  M Barms  4-' 

IX  LVCXY  HOOP  K Morgan  4-10-3 

IX  00  gmneOOMBB.  (14)  IB»  MMUgan  4-10-a 


Lingfield  programme 


•UafeyO) 


3b20  WASHBIBTON  HOSPirAL  NOVICE  CHASB  MB  11DydaC%B74 


1S3133  ■nMNPAU*(1T)CD)GMorreVU-10  ..  .. 

IFPWP  AIH5T0DEMU3(11)  Mrs  L Uanlull  Vll-O 
SPOBUE  DSmURV  HU.(17)V  Thcmpson  VlM)  - - 
PP-QU3P  DONE  ASMOR8(T8)  M Bjrncs  V11-0  . . 

FAjrPl-  ITSAD«AL(6ee)SCruadwtk  ll-l’-O 


..J( 

J»4 

.JVWTfesayam 
..  JfeM 

.01 


/PIP4-PD  NODODYS  FLAMS (34) 3 PiOenfelgh  VI Ml JVT  J Berry  (7) 

0F4423  TAPATCH(SX) M W EMwhy  V 1 1H)  _ ADehfefei 

0X140]  TfBQMA’8  HOPE  (1 1)  E Uire  3-1 1-0  . Mr  ■ H Hai^Ha  (5) 

FOOPC  BAWTEIOOKgy  (1 1)  M Tjchunttr  T-iv9  CMoCenmokfT) 

VeKCFHRTB A DAMCSR (31) MssL Russell V18-T  . . _ MPm*er 

ODO-PQU  WWTBQATES  VILlaE (17)  J Ho»ara  JDWWI S-l V" ASfaM 

9-4  Twtn  Falls.  11-4  Tnoatdi.  4-1  Hon  A Dancer.  Vl  NawDnookav.  IVI  IB  A DM  N-1  Gone 
Ashore.  Notwflyi  Flame.  H rmoara 


4QZ324  RUSTIC  A«  (11)  JFlcQcraKMVI  V10 - 

3B4PP1  TWITOABT*mi7)(CO)1.VasMM.»M5an  IV1V-1 .BfaMRl  m ■ 

341363  R8VE DR VALSR (34) R Johroon  IV 10-8  ...  R feilaiaaa 

04- 1360  GSIMAN  LEBOH)  (4)  D Lamb  7-1V2  -Jfeota 

5V4FB  QRAMD SCERBIV (X2) J Houtbo  Johnsau VM-2  — ^_A3SmM* 

ffPSPU  <KUALLCI)0SS*TT(11)EC4lne  12-KJ-O JMMWl  #1  (S) 

5- 4  T>w  Tourer.  M Rustic  Ah.  Vl  Rove  DeVaHa.  7-1  (tend  Samry.  vi  Cannu  Legend  3V1 

Oman  Crewott  Inmai 


4.30  ST8IAEV THOMPSON MWTBW CHASE (AolMHia) 3m WEI J8D4 

1 3POQPP-BOEBE OWEN (33B) (CD) 0 Hairuon  0-1 1-d JlhMfcar{T) 

3 SRPD-4R  PKU  ODAY  (28)  Mr*  KLvnO  14-11-6  . UmALaM(7) 

* 036501-2  GRKRMOUin- LAD  (30)  JComlantiV11-6  - P Condartt  (7) 

4 53^84  UPWRLL(11)(CD)RJonnsor  U-1 1-9  --  PJafemm(S) 

6 nwoor-  LAI1AJA  (804)  NMisonVl  1-4 CM  fell  (7) 

BaMBM4-5GreenmoinLad.4-i  BonMnDwen.5-1  UpwalL  Vi FlshCuoy,  iVILaMafi  Siam 
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I43CH IAMDH  UadOM9c  VO 
AACCWm  M Ownnan  Vfl 
a SUOGEST(16)(BF)UlreGsy  KeUe 
0 8AMMMQHAM  BLASE  (13)  Khury  VS 
5 DATS  OF  SHACK  (1 6)  M Meade  8-0 
HAROUSMKA  n Hunan  8-8 
■aMMM  8-1  Diy*  01  Grots.  H-4  Nmoutfte.  VOSacdMd.  VI  Bupgaac  1J-Z  Ftaretog  Entwr.  0-1  Keymr 
Sore,  IVI  Loeti  Laird,  26-1  Banr*Vuun  Blada 


2.55  BAKERS  LANS 


STAKES  e>  C3A77 

01-  OfTTSAE  (363)  R Arnstreng  «-V5 

HUM  BUW  G IM  VV12 
W DEH’  WATM  (IS)  (BP)  P Cda  S-V 
HALABIJ  DaiOap  3-V12 


08BV  EnLIAMWAtiACB(S44)0  Haydn  JoneiS-W 
UTTIE  AMHB  G L Moora  3-8-7 


3.30 
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MMM 

382312-  ARARLKU  (MX)  GeyKaAea 


r1mXf(AW)CSJ»4 


l(D 


t 506-03)  DBPAST  (XX)  (C)  U Madpuacft  7-10-1 

3 301533  TALLULAH HJC(H)«CS)N UtbnoBm 4-V12 

4 3M541  SWBT8tMPOMN(1i)(aNa4<CD9CDnyarB-VS  . 

6 051213  CAIBRRIU  (27)  (BP)  D Malay  4-V3 

• 4QD-4B2  TIRGAMALA  (31)  (C)C9P)  R Ingram  5-V3  

7 01V122  SHANGHAI  UL(4J)(C)  (BP)  MFaBmatro-Godley  WO 

B ft-2241  AWWMBiPOmi{S)(abaD(GB)Jms11-VO 
« 024415  NAHLEDiai  WAIX(17)(C)R0HMiea  V8-4 
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Battnm7-STafUati  Bela.  VI  Srrear  Suppealn.  VI  strenohd  UL  Vl  AoaaonePim  7-tCaMnfefle.  8-1 
Anah-Xo,  IVI  TUganom.  10  nnatsa 


4.05  UGHTEBOn- PLASTEHim  HABNCRP  71 CK9S4 

1 ' SD4-1S0  RAWS (*) (CO) MnL Robb* 7-W-O 


C(14)(D)nHncnon4  e 10 

P(S4|(CD)OLU0ora4V9 

431301-  KATBRALianr(lS7)0)Myd1  Jonea4-S-7  . 

4VC2C1  ■nuw(sx)(CO)CBneai07-V6 

L 1000V  STATDTDRX(181)CD)BHdS4-9-T  

00001V  SALTANDO(U3)  PM  UfctrenW 


340111  BAH1A30H  (8)  (Sfees)(B)QL  MJOre  5-6*8 

TOPFCSWTV&ErthmisMaraikT.SteeStreMaS 

>9-4  Erton.  7-S  Bartaaoa.  *-l  Sborp  Shdh.  VI  SMorodi.  7-1  NMwai  Kay.  ROUS 


.HMttt  Swear  (8)9 

CmdyManMa 


440  ■VaMBHAII  AUCTION  Ml Itixw  STAKES  tm2T (AW)  S2^T7 

1 503-M  M0US>P0MALLtSS(34QTMSC  VO 

IV  DAVCTKI  (169)  B HSta  M JM7 

3 FAHEY  RCtWTfllJljnJhbrfn^ton  VO  DHanMaal 


nASTTALKST  ROOD  C Dwyer  VO  , 
MV  PROTOCOL (1«1)  JmR  VO 


7 OV  lt«ma.r  HARD  (103)  GL  Rare  V9 
TOP  FORM  TTP3r  Dmm«  8.  PreeaLil  7 . 


1 LADY  □ Uerymai  M . 


MB 


.Q  Carter  4 
-CmdyMcnMa 


. 8-4  DereeR.  VI  PretaoL  4-1  Arouid  Fare  Albs.  VS  Farley  KauflL  tt-1  RastWJWtf  Rood. 
Eleen'e  Leoy.  2V1  Heemnty  I tend.  ---  — 


S.1ObW0Pm  APRIL  SPREHTRAMKAP  W (MR)  C3^77 
1 lH2D-8EEWUD[i4}mAJmee7-iV0 
X ' 

> 
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6QB35  RCBOMA4aC(33)(CX>)LI4cnHajeHae&-V13  , 
USE  APOUO  10(11)  (CO)  S Lktoore  S-V8  . 
44V0BB  NTUMBdl)  (D)  0 HrMb  Areas  H 


002EB4I  RBRRIH.V  BHAYI  (4)(C)(D)  lie  Q»f  Mhaey  7-9-4 
•kx-0  iuzBiacAsnR(is}WTiw8-va  _____ 
HOM-lPORPtE  FLOW  (23)  CRLCottaB  8-8-2  — 

V2104S  SHARP  BtP  (1 1)  (GB)  (BP)  R FTcary  7-V12 
ISVSNWHIMaAUt  BORG  (4i)(B)  MueedeVH 
S2SM3  IVORY’S  CRAB  m((8)(G3Khary4-V1 


ttn 


Rerila  Dwyer  (3)  A*- 


5.00  JOHN  JOYCE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  Sm  If  £2^30 

1 2513*3  FIELD  OP  VISION  (37)  (CD)  Mrs  A Swhiaanfc  7-1 1-12 JBapMa 

2 830451  (WHHiniE(17)(CP)U  MO-jra  V11-6 HfeanBay 

S I33U14  RED  JAM  JAR (159) (C)(9P) S Bcfl  12-11-5  _ KJobnam 

4 2IF6-P0  EMMY  (31)  J Oiann  V1V1J  .ECaBrehan(3) 

5 2FF50ZHlQHLAHDWAY(11)MTodhurvrVIV12 ..  CMcCjimack(7) 

0 3V*-6tE  SKRIDAW  SAMBA  (49)  (CO)  Mrs  M Revtfey  V10-5 ..OUeil) 

7 Q23I22-F  CATCH  THE  PMSOM  (22)  R fidrr  V10-3 NfeoRfe 

t 584245  AM HHKMM (Ml (DIR Johnson V1V1  Hr M HHaHMnn(5) 

9 V«5  FM  TYSON  (IT)  Mrs  D 3ayerV10-0 

SOV25  STABS  F8U  (189)  (CO)  TCiMwri  IVIO-O 

9-4  FMd  01  VKton.  7-;  denude.  VJ  Hgnland  Wav.  6-1  I'm  Tyion.  I- 1 SUdda*  Samba.  VI  Ertnt. 
IVI  Red  Jem  Jar.  ivi  eaten  The  Phjean  10 1 


11  451023  SBIIANCBI (38) (CO) JL Hams 9-7-1 1 JL 

12  W1KD  TACHYCARDIA (38)  (CO)  H D'SJDvnn  5-7-10 N YarteyT 

TOP  POEM  UPSc  Mr  Tmfear  B,  ApaRa  Rad  7.  Fopte  • 

SMMIIF  7-2  Apcflo  Red.  5-1  &arp  Imp.  7-1  Purtfe  FBng.  hnjty'i  Greo  Hire.  Vl  Rooo  Maatc.  «Wa«L  Sir 
Tartar.  IVI  NtgMnpale  Song.  Tachycardia  13  man 
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Rugby  League 


SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


Joyner  goes 
but  Harris 
finds  a home 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

JOHN  JOYNER  has  left 
Castlefbrd  by  mutual 
consent  and,  with  the 
season  only  three 
weeks  old.  a third "of  the 
Super  League  dubs  have  now 
parted  company  with  their 
coaches.  On  a more  positive 
note,  lestyn  Harris's  nine 
months  in  limbo  at  Warring- 
ton came  to  an  end  . yesterday 
when  the  Great  Britain  and 
Wales  utility  back  joined 
Leeds  for  a club  record  fee. 

Joyner  is  the  fourth  coach  to 
depart,  fallowing  on  the  heels 
of  Graeme  West  and  Steve 
Simms,  who  left  Wigan  and 
Halifax  respectively  before  the 
season  started,  and  John  Dor- 
ahy,  who  resigned  from  War- 
rington on  Saturday.  The  Old- 
ham coach  Andy  Good  way  is 
also  considering  Ms  fixture. 

The  Warrington  vacancy 
has  been  quickly  fQled  by 
Darryl  Van  Der  Velde,  the 
Australian  who  has  coached 
Castleford  previously  as  well 
as  Huddersfield.  He  has 
signed  a three-year  contract 
and  will  be  in  charge  for  Sun- 
day's game  with  Oldham. 

Joyner,  who  arrived  at 
Wheldon  Road  as  a 17-year- 
old  in  1972  and  went  on  to 
make  61ft  appearances,  a dub 
record,  has,  like  Dorahy,  paid 
the  price  for  a poor  start; 
Castleford,  without  a win 
after  four  games,  share  bot- 
tom place  with  Oldham. 

He  is  known  to  have  been 
upset  that  the  dub  did  not 
adequately  replace  players  of 
the  calibre  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers Tawera  Nikau  and 
Tony  Kemp  and  at  the  sale  of 
Tony  Smith,  the  Great  Britain 
half-back,  to  Wigan. 

Leeds  would  not  disclose  the 
precise  amount  they  have  paid 
fin-  Harris  but  did  confirm  it 


was  more  than  tbetr  previous 
record,  the  £2Styx»  it  cost  to 
buy  Ellery  Hanley  from  Wigan 
in  199L  However,  it  was  signif- 
icantly lea  than  the  zi  M mil- 
lion asking  price  when  War- 
rington first  made  Harris 
available  for  transfer  last  July. 

The  deal  is  thought  to  be 
Worth  about  £360,000,  aMhnugh 
with  the  17-year-okl  Danny 
Scuhhorpe  also  Involved  in  the 
package  the  okTi  r hanging 
bands  will  be  between  £310.000 
and  £325,000.  Scuhhorpe  will 
be  joining  his  19-year-old 
brother  Paul  at  Wfldfirspoci. 

Leeds  initially  informed 
Warrington  of  their  interest  in 
Harris  last  year  but  retreated 
as  St  Helens  and  Warrington 
became  involved  in  an  tmedi- 
fying  wrangle  over  the  player. 
Leeds  stepped  in  again  when 
negotiations  coflansed. 

Harris  said  he  was  relieved 
that  the  transfer  was  behind 
him,  delighted  to  join  Leeds 
and  pleased  that  he  could  con- 
centrate agafo  on  playing. 

That  chance  will  come 
quickly;  he  wDl  be  in  the 
squad  for  the  match  with 
Wigan  Warriors  at  Hradingley 
tonight.  Leeds,  however,  may 
be  without  file  prop  Barrie 
McDermott,  who  an  video  evi- 
dence was  banned  fix-  three 
matches  and  fined  £200  yester- 
day after  being  found  guilty  cf 
a reckless  high  tackle  in  Satur- 
day's Challenge  Cup  semifinal 
defeat  by  Bradford.  McDermott 
is  to  appeal  today. 

• Bradford  Bulls  prep  forward 
Brian  McDermott  (no  relation) 
is  in  dangw  of  mtagtrig  Wem- 
bley after  being  given  a four- 
match  suspension  for  striking 
three  separate  opponents  dur- 
ing Saturday's  SDk  Cut  Chal- 
lenge Cup  semifinal  agafast 
Leeds.  He  win  have  the  rfemr* 
to  olay  only  oneleacxte 
before  the  final  against  St  Hel- 
ens at  Wembley  on  May  3. 


\ 


Roy  Collins  on  Kasey  Keller,  who  plays  in  a Wembley  cup  final 
sooner  than  he  dared  hope  and  can  hardly  wart  for  it  to  finish 


T 


HE  SCARCELY  con- 1 But  an  American  in  an  j sure  they  enjoy  their  day”. 


cealed  glee  of  other  English  goal?  Surely  not 
Premiership  clubs  Keller,  27,  says:  “I  c 


Titiw  creating  and  that's  half 
your  battle  won  right  there.” 
Leicester’s  best  hope  is  that 
jet  lag  will  succeed  where 

man-marlrfnp  hag  feilpri  in 

recent  weeks,  Juninho  having 


Norman  gains 
Masters  boost 


■ when  Middlesbrough  think  it’s  a reflection  on 
failed  to  regain  the  three  EngHah  goalkeepers  that  I*m 
points  that  were  taken  away  playing  here,  along  with  so 
when  they  postponed  a fix-  many  other  foreign  keepers. 


Keller  would  be  quite  con-  just  returned  from  Chile  after 
tent  If  the  referee  whistled  for  playing  in  Brazil’s  4-0  win  in 


kick-off  and  instantly  blew  for 
full-time.  “The  faster  this 


. Wednesday’s  friendly. 

Keller  has  been  playing  for 


playing  here,  along  with  so  game  is  over,  the  better,”  he  the  United  States  in  World 
many  other  foreign  keepers,  says,  “any  game  for  that  mat-  Cup  qualifying  gamma  De- 
England  likes  good  goalkeep-  ter.  We  goalkeepers  are  dock  spite  a 3-2  defeat  by  Costa 
log;  so  the  dubs  buy  the  best  watchers.  You  love  it  when  Rica  they  are  still  level  on 


Dmfd  Davtes 
In  Now  Orleans 

Greg  norman,  in 
search  of  a swing  and 
some  much  needed  con- 
fidence for  not  week's  US 
Masters,  made  a solid  start  in 
the  first  round  of  the  New 
Orleans  Classic  yesterday. 

A flve-under-par  67  left  him 
two  shots  behind  the  defend- 
ing champion  Scott  McCarran 
and  Larry  Rinker.  The  Aus- 
tralian blrdled  three  of  the 
first  four  holes,. precisely  the 
kind  of  start  he  needed.  De- 
spite the  feet  that- winning  ex- 
tracts more  mental  energy 
than  might  be  thought  wise 
before  a championship,  Nor- 
man said;  “Winning  would  be 
great  None  of  that  top  10 
stuff.  Nothing  boosts  the  con- 
fidence more  than  a win.” 
Norman  is  approaching  Au- 
gusta warily,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  knows  that  Ms  col- 
lapse last  year  in  the  final 
round,  when  he  turned  a six- 
shot  lead  over  Nick  Faldo  into 
a five-stroke  deficit,  is  going 
to  be  the  big  talking  point  of 
the  next  few  days. 

■TU  talk  about  it  on  Tues- 
day next  week,"  he  said,  “and 
I’ll  be  as  open  and  as  frank  as 
1 can  be.  But  after  that’s  done, 
that’ll  be  it.  There  will  be  no 
more  questions  about  it  and 
no  more  answers  from  me.” 
Norman  is  aware  of  the 
danger  to  his  psyche  of, 
repeated  references  to  his  fail- 


ure. He  is  also  aware  that  he 
needs  soma  competitive  golf. 
He  has  played  only  two  US 
Tour  events  this  year,  as  well 
as  the  Andersen  Consulting 
event  and  tire  Dubai  Desert 
Classic. 

His  rusthw6s  was  evident 
in  both  American  events.  In 
the  Doral  Open,  where  he  was 
the  defending  champion,  he 
took  74  in  the  last  round  to 
finish  ninth,  while  he  slipped 
badly  in  the  Players  Champi- 
onship last  week,  taking  a 
final-round  79  to  be  tied  for 
53rd. 

“I  don't  have  a bard  and 
fast  policy  about  playing  be- 
fore majors,”  said  Norman. 
"If  I've  had  a heavy  schedule, 

| than  I prefer  to  rest  before  a 
championship,  but  this  year  I 
knew  I definitely  needed  the 
work  before  the  Masters.” 

Norman  holed  from  five 
feet  for . an  opening  birdie, 
starting  at  tire  10th.  and  then 
at  the  long  11th  bit  a pitching 
wedge  to  eight  feet  to  go  two 
under.  Another  five-footer  fell 
in  at  the  13th  but  by  the  time 
he  got  to  the  long  15th  what 
had  started  as  a gentle,  and 
welcome,  cooling  breeze  had 
become  a wind  strong  enough 
to  be  a factor. 

The  Ryder  Cup  player  Per- 
Ulrik  Johansson  found  the 
day  distinctly  difficult.  “I 
missed  the  greens  in  all  the 
wrong  places,”  he  said  after 
an  opening  82  that  will  see 
him  on  the  road  to  Augusta 
long  before  he  wanted  to  go. 


ture  at  24  hours’  notice  bad  as  England  likes  good  goalkeep-  ter.  We  goalkeepers  are  dock 
much  to  do  with  Boro’s  predi-  ing,  so  the  date  buy  the  best  watchers.  You  love  it  when 
lection  for  fancy  foreigners  as  from  around  tire  world.  In  you're  doing  something, 
any  sense  of  fair  play.  To  Italy  and  Spain  they’re  pretty 
many  they  are  still  over-  indifferent  to  goalkeeping. 

priced,  over-paid  and  over  But  In  this  country  they  don’t  Tho  factor  thic  ic 
here,  while  good  English  yeo-  like  to  see  crappy  goals.” . I I IC  laoLCI  U llo  l«_ 

men  can  only  kick  their  heels  A screamer  into  tire  top  cor-  \A/q  l/onnorc  arn  , 

on  tire  substitutes’  bench.  ner  on  Sunday  would  be  ”VO  ixCUIJCI  o al  C 


points  at  the  top  of  the  Conca- 


ren  can  only  kick  their  heels  A screamer  into  tire  top  car- 

a the  substitutes’  bench.  ner  on  Sunday  would  be 
Yet  of  all  the  foreigners  to  equally  unwelcome  to  Keller, 
run  but  at  Wembley  on  Sun-  who  arrived  at  Leicester  last 
day,  when  Middlesbrough  summer  via  Portland  Universi- 


The  faster  this  is  over,  the  better. 
We  keepers  are  clock  watchers’ 

when  your  team's  under  pres- 1 caf  group  and  should  get 


face  Leicester  in  tire  Coca-  ty,  in  Ms  home  state  of  Wash-  sure,  then  maybe  they  have  a through-  This  season's  ambi- 
Cola  Cup  final,  surely  none  fagfon,  and  MniwaH.  majoring  good  spell,  you  look  at  the  tions  were  to  help  tire  US  to 


will  provide  a more  wounding. 
Bight  to  fadig|pnnii.«t  players 


in  9odal  sciences  at  both. 

KelTer  hag  a unique  atttfiiite 


dock  and  there’s  like  10  min-  the  World  Cup  and  to  keep 
utes  left  And  I think,  ‘Good.  Leicester  in  the  Premiership. 


than  the  American  Kasey  Kel-  to  matches,  repeating  for  duty  this  Is  almost  over,  my  job’s  Now  a place  In  Europe 


ler  in  Leicester’s  goaL 
We  English  still  quaintly 


with  tire  ambition  cf  a night- 
worker  arriving  for  a factory 


almost  done.’” 

Keller  will  have  had  a good 


believe,  despite  mountains  of  shift:  to  dock  on  and  dock  off  day  if  be  prevents  RavaneEl 


evidence  to  tire  contrary,  that 
our  goalkeepers,  like  our 
policemen,  our  referees  and. 
at  One  time,  OUT  politicians 


beckons  and  he  can  only  gig- 
gle at  the  prospect 
“No  one  could  have  pre- 


ss soon  as  possible.  During  giving  Wembley  a glimpse  of  dieted  this,”  be  says.  “Leices- 
800487*4  TV  build-up  some  Ms  vest  “If  you  leave  him  ter  were  just  about  everyone’s 
misty-eyed  pro  will  witter  on  open  in  the  box,  he’s  gonna  do  favourites  to  go  straight  back 
about  how  his  own  big  Won-  his  job.  But  he's  not  gonna  down.”  He  has  to  count  him- 


are  the  best  in  tire  world.  An  bleymomentwentby  inaUur  create  things,  that’s  down  to 


down.”  He  has  to  count  him- 
self among  the  doubters  as  he 


American  in  Paris,  maybe.  | and  urge  players  to  “make  j Juninho.  He's  the  key.  Stop  | Inserted  a get-out  clause  for 


Wednesday  back  Pleat  to  the  Millennium  I Passarellalefttocryfor  Argentina 


DAVID  PLEAT  has  signed 
a new  contract  as  tire  man- 
ager of  Sheffield  Wednesday 
which  win  keep  him  at  Hffls- 
borough  until  the  year  2000. 

Wednesday  see  the  move  as 
part  of  a long-term  strategy  as 
they  stand  poised  to  launch  a 
£17  share  offer  which 

will  allow  Heat  to  compete 
with  the  leading  clubs  in  the 
transfer  market 
Heat  moved  front  Luton 
two  years  ago  on  a short-term 
contract  but  he  has  put  the 
Yorkshire  club  In  a challeng- 
ing position  for  European 
football  next  season  and  they 
want  to  secure  his  services  on 
a longer  contract  It  is  also 
seen  as  offering  greater  stabil- 
ity within  the  club  before  a 
planned  flotation  on  the  Stock 


Market  in  two  or  three  years’ 
time. 

However,  Pleat  was  still  un- 
sure of  exactly  how  much  of 
the  £17  million  he  will  be 
given  to  spend  as  he  left  on  a 
player-watching  mission 
overseas  yesterday. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  win 
go  to  buy  players  but  part  will 
be  used  to  reduce  debts  and 
also  to  improve  the  Hillsbor- 
ough stadium  and  the  nearby 

training  ground. 

David  Beckham  has  been 
nominated  by  his  fellow  pro- 
fessionals for  the  Young 
Flayer  of  the  Year  and  overall 
Flayer  of  the  Year  awards. 
The  only  player  to  have  won 
both  PFA  awards  in  the  same 
season  was  Andy  Gray  with 
Aston  VHa  in  1977.  although 


Ian  Rush  and  Mark  Hughes 
have  each  won  both  during 
their  careers. 

Beckham's  Old  Trafford 
teammate  Ole  Gunnar  Sols- 
kjaer  has  also  been  short- 
listed for  the  Young  Flayer 
trophy  and  Roy  Keane  is  a 
rival  in  the  overall  catagory. 

Chelsea’s  Gianfranco  Zola 
and  Newcastle’s  Alan 
Shearer,  the  overall  winner 
with  Blackburn  in  1995,  are 
also  in  contention  along  with 
Arsenal’s  Ian  Wright  and  Liv- 
erpool’s Steve  McManaman. 

Robbie  Fowler  will  be  aim- 1 
lug  for  a hat-trick  as  the 
Young  Flayer  of  the  Year  in  a 
list  that  includes  Emile  Hes- 
key  (Leicester),  Chris  Perry 
(Wimbledon)  and  Patrick 
Vieira  (Arsenal). 


ARGENTINA'S  press  were 
/lcryingfbul  yesterday  after 
their  team’s  2-1  defeat  by  Bo- 
livia, a brawl-strewn  clash  at 
La  Paz  that  leaves  the  former 
World  Cup  holders  in  danger 
of  missing  next  year’s  tourna- 
ment in  France. 

“Argentina  played  poorly 
but  the  police  played  dirty.” 
was  the  front-page  headline  in 
Ciarin,  the  biggest  selling 
paper  In  Latin  America.  “The 
Argentines  started  the  fight 
but  the  Bolivians  escalated 
it,”  said  La  Nation,  bemoan- 
ing three  weeks’  wasted  alti- 
tude training  in  the  Andes. 

“You  ever  hear  of  a famous 
Bolivian  boxer?  They're  a 
bunch  of  cowards,”  Diego 
Maradona  told  a Buenos 
Aires  radio  station,  though 


the  thin  air  at  14.000ft  failed 
to  keep  most  players  out  of 
the  thick  of  the  action.  May- 
hem broke  out  when  two  Ar- 
gentine players  were  dis- 
missed and  Gustavo  Zapata, 
invited  to  become  the  third, 
refused  to  leave  the  pitch. 

Near  tbe  end  a 10-minute 
brawl  erupted  when  Cruz 
fielded  a bail  near  the  dug-out 
and  was  knocked  down  by  the  | 
Bolivian  assistant  manager 
Javier  Avila.  Argentina's 
coach  Daniel  Passarella  will 
lodge  an  official  protest. 

• Newcastle  do  not  mind 
Faustino  Asprilla’s  dismissal 
for  fighting  during  Colom- 
bia’s defeat  in  Paraguay:  he 
will  miss  Colombia  v Peru  on 
April  30.  three  days  before 
Newcastle  meet  ArsenaL 


Soccer 


Leicester’s  goalkeeper  at  Wembley  on  Sunday,  is  only  the  second  American,  after  John  Harkes,  to  appear  in  an  English  cup  final 


the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
his  three-year  contract 

He  was  set  to  sign  for 
Kaiserslautern  or  Bayer  Le- 
verkusen until  he  was  per- 
suaded otherwise  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  manager 
Martin  OTfellL  As  anyone 
who  has  listened  to  the 
loquacious  Irishman  will  tes- 
tify, half  an  hour  in  a room 
with  him  at  full  rant  and  one 
would  sign  one's  own  death 
warrant  to  escape. 

Keller  says:  “Martin  put  my 
mind  at  ease  and  in  the  first 
gamp  against  Sunderland  the 
players  put  my  mind  at  ease.  I 
knew  then  we  were  going  to 
have  a great  fighting  spirit, 
that  no  one  was  going  to  roll 
over  and  die.” 

He  is  not  sure  whether  Ms 
family  will  see  the  game.  His 
father-in-law  hopes  to  pick  up 
a TV  feed  in  California,  while 
Ms  father’s  chances  in  a Seat- 
tle bar  rest  on  the  popularity 
of  Oprah  or  a re-run  of  Bo- 
nanza with  other  customers. 

Keller  has  been  to  Wembley 
twice  as  a spectator  on  Sun- 
day he  will  get  the  only  view 
that  matters  for  a pro. 
“Everyone  wants  to  play 
there  at  least  once  — Tm  just 
amazed  mine  has  come  so 
quickly  with  Leicester.” 


Scots 
seek 
live  TV 
of  key 
cup  tie 


Patrick  Glenn 


1 I KLEV1SION  chiefs  in- 

I sisted  last  night  that 

1 they  were  hopeful  of 
screening  live  Scotland's 
crucial  World  Cup  tie  with 
Sweden  in  Gothenburg  on 
April  30. 

Earlier  yesterday  BBC 
Scotland  had  said  cash  con- 
straints would  restrict 
their  coverage  of  the  tie  to 
highlights.  But  a spokes- 
man said;  “Clearly  there  is 
a lot  of  interest  after  the 
fabulous  result  over  Aus- 
tria and  we  are  always  try- 
ing to  meet  viewers’  de- 
mands. We  have  highlights 
packages  for  the  two 
remaining  home  games, 
against  Belarus  and  Latvia, 
and  will  also  try  to  show 
the  game  in  Belarus  live  on 
June  8.” 

A final  decision  will  not 
be  taken  until  next  week 
but  hope  is  growing,  not- 
withstanding that  the  allo- 
cated budget  has  been  di- 
minished by  live 
transmission  of  four  of  the 
Scots’  sis  matches  in  Group 
Four.  There  had  been  con- 
cern that  the  Swedish  FA 
and  TV  companies  might 
expect  too  much  money. 

Executives  at  BBC  Scot- 
land — who  have  the  con- 
tract for  the  national 
team's  campaign  — would 
expect  their  highest  view- 
ing figures  of  the  year  for  a 
live  broadcast  of  the 
Sweden  match. 

Scotland's  2-0  victory 
over  Austria  on  Wednesday 
gave  them  an  eight-point 
lead  over  Tommy  Svens- 
son’s  team  and  put  them 
seven  ahead  of  the  Austri- 
ans. The  Scots'  main  rivals, 
who  each  have  two  matches 
in  hand,  meet  in  Vienna  on 
September  6. 

Several  permutations 
could  leave  Craig  Brown’s 
team  vnlnerable  to  a win- 
ning surge  from  either  of 
them  but,  for  the  moment, 
the  manager  can  enjoy  the 
kudos  of  the  world’s  best 
defensive  record.  Not  a 
single  goal  has  been  con- 
ceded in  the  World  Cup 
campaign  and  in  Scotland’s 
last  15  competitive  games 
only  one  team — England  in 
Euro  96  — has  scored 
against  them. 

“We  are  capable  of  secur- 
ing tbe  results  we  need,** 
said  Brown,  “but  our  score- 
less draw  with  Estonia  in 
Monaco  showed  that  we 
can  slip  up,  like  everybody 
else.  We  are  equipped  to 
play  away  from  home  but 
Sweden  or  Austria  could 
still  catch  ns,  though  not 
both  of  them. 

“That's  encouraging,  too, 
because  I had  thought  be- 
fore that  our  group  would 
be  won  with  a low  points 
total  and  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  one  auto- 
matic qualifying  place 
reserved  for  the  best  run- 
ners-up  could  go  to  our  sec- 
tion. But  yon  look  at  the 
others  — Italy  drew  in 
Poland,  for  example  — and 
you  realise  that  they  could 
all  finish  with  low  points 
totals.  But  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  sport  is  a dwin- 
dling lead  and  the  effect  it 
can  have. 

“Our  rivals  may  look  up 
at  ns  at  the  moment  but  I 
remember  Russia  having  a 
Mg  lead  during  the  Euro  96 
qualifying.  I was  ridiculed 
for  saying  we  were  capable 

Of  winning  OUT  last  five 
matches,  but  we  did  win 
them  and  we  got  to 
England.’ 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  RACING 


Stoute 


richest 


pnze 


Ken  Oliver 


THE  Newmarket  trainer 
Michael  Stoute  yester- 
day claimed  the  richest 
prize  in  racing  when  Sing- 
spiel  beat  America’s  top  duo, 
Siphon  and  Sandpit,  in  the 
Dubai  World  Cup  yesterday 
to  take  the  horse's  earnings  to 
more  than  £3  million. 

The  winning  owner,  who 
pockets  £1,428,571,  is  also  the 
man  who  funded  the  race,  I 
Sheikh  Mohammed.  But 
while  his  supporters  were 
cheering  on  Singspiel  in  the 
home  straight,  half  a mile 
back  the  Japanese  mare  Ho- 
kuta  Vega  lay  prone  on  the 
track,  having  broken  her  near 
fore  fetlock.  She  was  later 
destroyed. 

The  race  should  have  been 
run  last  Saturday  but  a freak 
thunderstorm  washed  parts 
of  the  dirt  track  away. 

There  was  also  a casualty 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Grand 
National  meeting  at  Aintree. 
Richard  Dun  woody's  mount 
Coonawara  crumpled  on  land- 
ing at  Beechers  Brook  break- 
ing a femur. 


the  summer 
pudding 


Mike  Selvey 


Racing,  page  14 


Trip  around  Aintree . . .Luke  Harvey  and  Too  Plush  fall  over  the  Chair  in  the  John  Hughes  Memorial  Trophy  steeplechase  photograph:  davdrog&s 


Juninho  eyes  Spanish  gold 


IT  IS  13  years  ago  this  week 
since  I last  hauled  my 
tracksuit  and  pumps  out  of 
the  kitbag  and  turned  up 
for  pre-season  training.  These 
days.  In  what  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a more  profes- 
sional era,  county  sides  tend  to 
pack  their  cases  and  add  the 
sunblock  as  well,  as  they  jet  to 
the  Caribbean  or  South  Af- 
rica; anywhere.  In  fact,  but  the 
county  ground. 

Then,  though,  it  was  differ- 
ent Middlesex  did  try  a trip 
away  once,  to  Germany  in 
1975,  but  there  was  little  exotic 
about  the  Rhine  Army  base 
where  we  stayed,  having 
driven  across  Europe  to  get 
there.  But  we  won  the  champi- 
onship that  year,  so  it  cannot 
have  been  that  bad. 

That  preparation,  though, 
was  a one-off  For  Middlesex  it 
was  down  to  the  Barclay's 
Bank  sports  ground,  just  off  the 
North  Circular  Road  at  Ealing, 
'for  a dreary  week  erf  push-ups 
and  shuttle-runs  under  the  ser- 


geant-major eye  of  our  opening 
batsman  Graham  Barlow,  a 
Loughborough-qualified  PE 
teacher.  Then  we  descended 
either  on  Lord’s  for  nets,  nets 
and  more  nets,  or  on  the  Bank 


mg  up  in  the  dressing-room, 
hanging  his  coat  ou  an  old 
sweat's  peg  and  being  told  to 
piss  off  down  the  corridor  with 
the  other  uncapped  players.  It 
was  a throw-back  almost  to  the 
feudal  days  of  amateur  and 
professional. 

Hughes  was  a pain  In  the 
arse  but  as  sharp  as  a bacon 
slicer.  So  from  his  first  day  he 
observed,  talked,  listened  oc- 
casionally and  jotted  Hall 
down  for  a rainy  day.  The  only 
duff  thing  about  the  resultant 
book  Is  the  title  : yakka  is  an 
Australian  term,  loosely  syn- 
onymous with  graft  The  rest 
is  a brilliant  commentary  on 
the  life  of  a county  cricketer. 

There  have  been  stabs  at 
such  things  before.  Seasonal  ac- 
counts by  Brian  Brain,  Graeme 
Fowler  and  Jonathan  Agnew 
spring  to  mind  as  cowing  dose 

to  succeeding.  But  mostly  such 
books  sanitise  the  game  so  that 
the  public  think,  as  Hughes 
says,  that  professional  cricket- 
ers live  in  a gentrifled,  uncon- 
taminated world  of  polite  clap- 
ping and  summer  pudding.  It  is 
not — or.  at  least  was  not  — 
like  that  at  alL 

Let  us  be  real  about  this:  a 

cricketer  would  Bpend  his  life 
an  the  road,  living  in  hotels 
with  the  company  of  his  team- 
mates more  often  than  that  of 
his  family.  When  play  finished, 
there  was  beer  to  be  drunk. 

And  when  that  was  done,  there 
was  skirt  to  be  chased.  It  hap- 
pened, probably  stHI  does. 


THE  trouble  is  that  until 
David  Foot  wrote  his  ex- 
cellent biography  of 
Walter  Hammond,  ttie 
spectre  of  s-e-x  never  raised  its 
head  with  regard  to  cricketers. 
“Wally?"  Eddie  Paynter,  the 
little  Lancastrian  left-hander, 
is  quoted  as  saying  when  asked 
about  Hammond:  “Well,  yes,  he 
liked  a shag."  But  he  was  not 
alone  in  that. 

Hughes,  through  his  own  ex- 
periences and  because  of  his 
candour  and  unabashed  ap- 
proach, provides  the  first  genu- 
inely rounded  picture  of  a 
cricketer’s  life.  Some  in  the 
game  may  not  like  it:  the  blood 
will  drain  from  the  faces  of 
those  who  can  relate  to  the  de- 
scription of  his  first  encounter 
with  “Amazing*',  a legendary 
provincial  predator  famed 
throughout  the  game. 

Others  on  the  outside  may 
feel  that  a cosy  myth  has  been 
destroyed.  But  cricketers  are 
fallible,  vulnerable  human  be- 
ings, Just  like  everyone  else, 
and  it  is  time  that  autobiogra- 
phies and  biographies,  if  they 
are  to  stay  off  the  fiction 
shelves,  began  to  recognise 
that  fact  The  least  that 
Hughes  has  done  is  help  them 
down  the  road. 

* A Lot  Of  Bard  Yakka.  by 
Simon  Hughes  (published  by 
Headline,  £16.99). 


Michael  Walker  on  a £7  million  Valencia 
bid  for  Middlesbrough’s  mercurial  Brazilian 


NLY  two  days  before  their  preparations  under- 
their  first  appear-  mined  by  another  Juninho 
ance  in  a major  transfer  story. 

Wembley  cup  final  Valencia  have  made  a £7 


Middlesbrough  have  seen  I million  bid  for  Juninho. 


Boro's  player  of  the  season  so 
far,  and  yesterday  the  Brazil- 
ian’s father,  Osvaldo,  indi- 
cated the  report  was  correct 
Osvaldo  confirmed  that  he 
met  a Valencia  representative 
recently  but  told  the  Spanish 
club  that  if  they  wanted  to  put 
in  a offer  for  Juninho  it  would 
have  to  be  made  via  Boro  and 


not  go  through  agents.  Valen- 
cia are  said  to  have  faxed 
their  offer  immediately. 
Boro’s  manager  Bryan  Rob- 
son would  make  no  comment 
yesterday. 

Juninho.  who  played  the 
full  90  minutes  for  Brazil  in 
their  4-4)  friendly  win  over 
Chile  in  Brasilia  on  Wednes- 
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Your  first  Self  Assessment  tax  return  will  be 

ARRIVING  ANY  M1NUT1 


day.  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing: “I  would  love  to  play  in 
Valencia  but  only  if  it  is  good 
for  all  the  parties.” 

He  was  unavailable  to  con- 
firm that  remark  but  will  be 
questioned  on  the  matter : 
when  he  arrives  at  Heathrow 
airport  this  morning.  He  will 
stay  in  London  before  joining 
Boro’s  squad  for  Sunday’s 
Coca-Cola  Cup  final 

Boro  paid  £4.5  million  for  j 
Juninho  in  October  1995,  and  | 
he  is  contracted  to  them  until 
1999.  But  Boro  know  that, 
under  last  week's  extension  of 
the  Bosman  ruling,  they 
would  not  recoup  a penny  if 
he  moved  to  another  EU 
country  at  the  end  of  his 
contract. 

Although  Juninho  has  fre- 
quently pledged  his  loyalty  to 
Boro  and  bis  family  have 
settled  comfortably  on  Tees- 
side,  uppermost  in  bis 
thoughts  lately  is  next  year’s 
World  Cup  in  France. 

When  Boro’s  season  nose- 
dived and  relegation  became 
a frightening  possibility  Jun- 
inho, already  worried  he  was 
being  forgotten  by  the  Brazil- 


ian management,  made  a 
point  of  going  home  for  the 
last  two  matches.  But,  having 
played  in  both  games,  his 
fears  about  an  international 
place  have  eased. 

This  has  coincided  with 
Middlesbrough’s  resurgence 
and  Juninho's  own  flourish- 
ing form  — he  was  Premier- 
ship Player  of  the  Month  for 
March  — yet  he  expresses 
anxiety  that  Brazilian  televi- 
sion is  saturated  with  Span- 
ish football  and  that  English 
matches  are  rarely  broadcast, 
not  even  Sunday's  Coca-Cola 
Cup  final. 

The  meeting  with  Leicester 
has  thus  become  even  more 
important  to  Juninho.  A Boro 
victory  would  ensure  Euro- 
pean football  next  season,  and 
many  Uefa  Cup  ties  are  tele- 
vised in  Brazil. 

Flaying  in  Europe  would, 
Juninho  has  said,  be  all  the 
persuasion  he  would  need  to 
stay  on  Teesside.  Yet  whether 
that  will  hold  if  Boro,  who 
last  week  lost  the  appeal 
against  their  three-point  pen-  j 
alty,  are  relegated  remains  to  j 
be  seen. 


ofEngland  ground  at  Rnohamp- 
ton  for  meaningless  warm-up 

m aft-ban  against  Surrey. 

One  year  It  was  agreed  that 
batsmen  could  spend  time  at 
the  crease  regardless  of  dis- 
missal and  Geoff  Arnold,  the 
Surrey  pace  bowler,  with  his 
opening  three  deliveries  of  the 
first  game  had  Norman 
Featherstone  caught  at  the 
wicket,  then  taken  at  slip  be- 
fore, for  good  measure,  pluck- 
ing out  his  off  stump.  When 
the  sides  met  in  the  champion- 
ship, Featherstone  scored  a 
hundred. 

AD  this  has  been  refreshed  in 
my  mind  because  I have  been 
reading*  A Lot  Of  Hard  Yakka, 
a book  by  Simon  Hughes  (the 
former  seam  bowler,  not  the 
Lib-Dsn  bloke).  In  the  course  erf 
15  years  before  he  left  the  game 
to  branch  into  journalism, 
Hughes  enjoyed  the  highs  of 
winning  trophies  with  Middle- 
sex, the  dub  he  joined  in  1980, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  the  lows  with  Durham, 
tiie  newest  first-class  county. 

I do  not  remember  his 
arrival  at  Middlesex  quite  as 
well  as  he  does  but  vaguely 
recall  a bumptious  youth  turn- 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,929 

Set  by  Araucaria 


“He’d  come 
up  to  you 
and 

go,  ‘I’m  orf 
now  — Billy 
the 

Kid  from 


Agony  Wick! 
Fine  pair  of 
soldiers! 
Hell  hell!’  ” 
He  leans 
over  and 


ssnaapo  □ehdqqh 
nnsBacinH 
□□□□□  □□aaoannH 

□ □□□□□BE 

aauoaaoQn  □□□aa 

am  □ □ □ 

□□□□a  □□□ansnao 
□ a a a a □ 
□□□□□mmaa  □□bqh 
a s d an 
momma  □□□□□□□□□ 
amamamna 
□anmmmnmm  □□□□□ 
moaaamBm 
□□□0QQD  □□□□□□□ 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^28 


K¥, 


Hard  crust  on  $ 


Across 


If  you  usually  receive  a tax  return,  look  out  for  your  new  style  Self  Assessment  form. 
When  you  have  everything  you  need,  fill  it  in  and  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  need  help  during  office  hours,  contact  your  tax  office  - the  telephone  number  is 
at  the  top  of  your  tax  return.  Or  in  the  evenings  y 

and  at  weekends,  call  the  Self  Assessment  Keiph'ne  I 1 1 

on  0645  000  444  (calls  are  charged  at  local  rates).  I Revenue  J 
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gives  me 
a hefty 
nudge. 

Paul 

Whitehouse 


Friday 

Review 


1 Performers  sound  like 
soldiers  (6) 

4 Sailor's  fingerprints  showing 
great  nervous  tension  (6) 

9 Food  supply,  for  example, 
repeated  round  table  when 
Dolly’s  about  {9 ,6) 

40  Thomas's  Involvement  with 
Leonard  is  dissolved  (B) 

11  Writer  to  run  away  wfth 
• traveler's  wife  (8) 

12  Read 'The  Flower  of 
Picardy*  for  the  potboUer 
effect?(8) 

14  Faint  from  second  Injury  (6) 

IB  ItmaybeBghtoraoimd: 
please  differentiate  (8) 

18  Garment  forcurg — slip 
provided  (8) 

21  Collector  with  drey  (8) 

22  Uodcographerwith  dray  (6)  | 


24  Part  of  3 5:  Monty  in  trouble 
wfth  dray  {3,2 ,2,8) 

20  Business  with  sRverto  finish 
first  (6) 

20  Stall  in  short  trine  — boy 

gats  bird  (6) 

Down 


1 Painter  to  draw  game  (7) 

2 Clear  round  on  the  green  (5) 

3 Saracen,  about  fifty,  to 

indulge  in  the  matches 
flame  (4,3) 

5 Antiques  to  remain  so?  [7) 

8 Victim  of  march  past?  (5,4) 

7 Cooker  and  blender  of  past 
and  new  (7) 

8 Fafi  15,  possibly  (6) 

13  Make  antiseptic:  Lister's 
work  Is  to  the  point  (B) 

18  Redwood’s  foUawriig’s 
wholly  vocal  (7) 

17  23*s  wonderful  figure  (7) 


I IB  Left  in  Ybrkshire  town  with 
date  (4.2) 

19  Two  notes  on  old  instrument 
by  girl  rioter?  (7) 

20  Badge  of  rank  for 
revolutionary  opposed  to 
ex-president?  (7) 

23  Land  of  torture  In  Spielberg 
film  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


T2  Stick?  Then  can  our  seflubera 
on  0991  338  238.  Cafc  cost  50p 
par  mbuita  at  all  tknas.  Service  &p- 
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